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The Portfolio Monographs, No. 44. 
LONDON ON THAMES IN BYGONE DAYS. By G. H. 


Bircz, F.S.A., Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. With 4 Plates printed in Colour, and many 
other ‘Illustrations, sewed, 5s, net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. [Shortly. 


GREEK STORY AND SONG. By the Rev. A. J. Couron, Author 


of “Stories from Homer,” &. With 16 Illustrations in Colour, 5s. [Immediately. 


AN OLD LONDON NOSEGAY. Gathered from the Day-book of 


Mistress Lovejoy Young, Kinswoman by marriage of the Lady Fanshaw. By Beatrice MARSHALL, 
Author of “ old Blackfriars,” ‘‘ The Siege of York,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by T. Haminton Craw- 


FORD. 58. 


UNDER CHEDDAR CLIFFS, A Hundred Years Ago. A Story. 


By Evita Szetey. With 8 Illustrations, 5s. (Immediately. 


TEMPTATION AND ESCAPE. 


the Christian Life. By the Right Rev. H. C. G. Move, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. Hymns and Poems chiefly Medieval 


Short Chapters for Beginners in 
16mo, 1s. 


on the Joys and Glories of Paradise. With 10 Copperplates after the early Italian painters. Super- 
royal 8vo, cloth gilt, Cheaper Edition, 7s, 6d, 
THE BURNING OF ROME. A Story of Nero’s Days. By the 


Rev. A. J. Courcu. With 16 Illustrations, Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 





POPULAR EDITIONS. 
UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE. In the Days of George Herbert. 


By Emma MarsHaiu, 6d. [Shortly. 


THE STORY OF THE AENEID, from Virgil. By the Rev. A. J. 


Cuurcu. 6d, net. [Immediately. 


THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM, from Josephus. By the 


Rev. A. J. Councn. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


EDINBURGH. Picturesque Notes. 


With many Illustrations, 6d. net. 
“ The very model of what a sixpenny edition ought to be.”—Yorkshire Post. 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD: Master Potter. By Professor A. H. Cnurcu, 


F.B.S. Being a Revised and Enlarged Edition of No. 3 of the Portfolio Monographs. With 4 Copper- 
plates and many Repreductions in Colour, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 
“Beautifully illustrated...... Worthy of a conspicuous place in the ‘ Portfolio’ series, of which it is one of 
the most excellent volumes.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By the Rev. A. J. 
Cuurcx, Author of “Stories from Homer,” &. With many Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
ised, 3s, 6d. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS. Astronomy for Beginners. 
GrerneE. With Illustrations. 26th Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, 5s. 
“A new enlarged edition of what is certainly the best book in the market for teaching children the 
elements of astronomy. It is, moreover, a book which persons of all ages will read with pleasure and 
advantage.”—School Guardian. 


By AGNES 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE OCEAN OF AIR. Meteorology for Beginners. 


Illustrations, 5s, 


THE WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS. Geology for Beginners. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 


AMONG THE STARS. A Child’s Book of Astronomy, 


Illustrations, 5s. 


By AGNES GIBERNE. With 
By AGNES GIBERNE. 


By AGNES GIBERNE. With 





SIXTH EDITION. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY POPULARLY EXPLAINED. 
By R. Kerr, F.G.S. With Preface by Sir W. H. Preece, K.C.B., F.B.S., and many Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition, Revised, sewed, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“A popular explanation so interesting and so lucidly made as fully to deserve its remarkable 
mecess,”—Scotsman. 








London: SEELEY & CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
THE PORTFOLIO, No. 43. 


OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. 
Canon Berxam, D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontis- 
one in Photogravure, 5 Reproductions in 

Olour, and many other Illustrations, sewed, 
5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

_ ‘Canon Benham’s monograph is a real contribu- 

tion to history, and the illustrations are quite 

admirable.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE SIEGE OF YORK. A Story of the Days of 
Thomas Lord Fairfax. By BEATRICE MARSHALL, 
Author of ‘Old Blackfriars,” &c. With Ilus- 
trations, 5s, 

“A real accession to the literary art of our day. 
eveeee It is a great pleasure to be able to recommend 
to our readers a work so thoroughly excellent from 
every standpoint.” —Literary World, 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, and other Tales, 
7 Brown Liyyet, Author of ‘‘ Widow Wiley.” 
ith 16 Illustrations, 5s, 

‘*Brown Linnet’s studies of village life are re- 
markable for their freshness and sincerity. Her 
humour never forsakes her, as is happily exemplitied 
in the portrait of Betsy the Snarer.”—Athenzwm 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. ByC. J. 
CornisH, Author of “ Life at the Zoo,” &e. 
With 38 Lliustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Pleasantly written and beautifully illustrated.” 
—Nature. 


NEW CHINA AND OLD. Personal Recollections 
and Observations of 33 Years. By Archdeacon 
MovLe. With 80 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 5s. 

“*Exceedingly interesting; some of the vexed 
questions of the Orient are discussed in a tone 
admirable alike for breadth and temper.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 


Stories of Ghaviomagne and the Twelve 
Peers of France, From the Old Romances, 
With Illustrations, 5s. 

Helmet and Spear. Stories from the Wars of 
the Greeks and Romans. With Illustrations, 5s. 


Stories from Homer. With Illustrations. 27th 
Thousand, 5s, 


Stories from Virgil. 
Thousand, 5s. 





With Illustrations. 19th 


Stories from the Greek Tragedians. With 
Illustrations. llth Thousand, 5s. 
Stories from the Greek Comedians. With 


Illustrations, 5s, 
Stories of the East, from Herodotus. With 
Illustrations. 10th Thousand, 5s. 


The Story of the Persian War, from 
Herodotus. With Illustrations. 6th Thousand, 
5s. 


Stories from Livy. With Llustrations. 8th 
Thousand, 5s. 

Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. 
trations. 7th Thousand, 5s. 

The Story of the Iliad. With Illustrations, 5s. 

The Story of the Odyssey. With Illustrations, 5s. 

The Fall of Athens. With IUustrations, 5s, 

Heroes of Chivalry and Romance. With Ilus- 
trations, 5s. 

With the King at Oxford: a Story of the Great 
Rebellion. With Illustrations, 5s. 

The Count of the Saxon Shore: a Tale of the 
Departure of the Romans from Britain, With 
Illustrations, 5s. 

The Hammer: aStory of the Maccabean Times. 
With Illustrations, 5s. 

The Story of the Last Days of Jerusalem, 
from Josephus. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

The Traveller’s True Tale, from Lucian. With 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Three Greek Children : 2 Story of Home in Old 
Time. With Illustrations, 3s, 6d, 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ON WEST AFRICA. 


THE ADVANCE OF OUR WEST AFRICAN 


EMPIRE. By Captain Brairnwaite Watuis. Fully Illustrated, medium 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

_Captain Wallis, who, from his official position as Acting Commissioner in 
Sierra Leone, had unusual opportunities of informing himself as to the trend 
of events which culminated in the rising, describes in simple yet graphic style 
the series of tragic and dramatic happenings which preceded the suppression 
of the revolt, in the military operations occasioned by which he was himself 
continuously engaged. The book also contains a chapter on bush-fighting. 


AN EXCITING STORY OF BOTANY BAY. 
HELEN ADAIR. By Louis Brecxe, Author 
of “By Reef and Palm.” Crown 8vo, cloth, Red Cloth Library, 6s. 


A thrilling story based on fact, describing the career of a young Irish girl 
whose father was transported to Botany Bay. 


SOCIETY IN A GARRISON TOWN. 


THAT FAST MISS BLOUNT. By Roy 


Horniman, Author of ‘* The Living Buddha,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, Red 
Cloth Library, 6s. 


THE LETTERS OF A NIECE TO HER AUNT. 


THE PECULIAR HISTORY OF MARY ANN 


SUSAN. By B. C. Buiake. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES AT MONTE CARLO. 


A MONTE CARLO VENTURE. By Putip 


aan E, Author of ‘ Miss Chesterton’s Decision.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


CHRONICLES OF FINLAND. 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF FINLAND. By 


the Author of ‘‘A Visit to the Russians,” Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 
2s. 6d. net. 


NEW THIN PAPER EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. The Best Plays 


of the Old Dramatists. Each with Photogravure Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, 
leather, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
A copy of the new Prospectus will be sent post-free on application. 





No. 1 NOW READY. 


THE 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Annual Subscription in the United Kingdom, 38s. post-free. 


No. 1, Vol. 1. October. 


HE “INDEPENDENT REVIEW” will not be 
attached to any political or other organisation, 
but it will maintain a decisively progressive attitude 
on political and social questions. 
CONTENTS. 
A PLEA FOR A PROGRAMME. 
PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


Canon BARNETT. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. 


THE NEAR EAST. Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


THE OBLIGATION OF THE CREEDS. 
Dr. SANDAY. 


ECCLESIASTICISM. G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
COLONIAL PREFERENCE. EDWIN CANNAN, 
PROTECTION AND THE STEEL TRADE. 


HUGH BELL. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF 
SCOTLAND. HECTOR MACPHERSON. 


MR. BURDEN. (Serial.) Chaps. I. and II. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





OR MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW List 


SOME ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


VENICE AND ITS STORY. By T. Oxzy. With oye 
100 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, 4to, £1 1s, nek Cay. 
BRIDGE AND ITS STORY. By the Very Rev, fies 
Stupes. With 24 Tinted Lithographs and other Illustrations 
by HERBERT RAILTON. Demy 4to, £1 1s. net—THE CITy 
COMPANIES. By P. H. Ditcuricip, M.A, FSA. Illus. 
trated by A. R. QUINTON. 4to, £1 1s. net-—THE HOLY 
GRAAL, Translated by Dr. Sepastran EVANS, and noy 
Illustrated by JesstE M. KING. 10s, 6d. net, (Large-paper 
Editions of the foregoing will also be issued.)—CITIES, 
By ArtHuur Symons. 7s. 6d. net.— ESSAYS OF 
DOUGLAS JERROLD, Edited by Wattsr JERROLD; 
and of LEIGH HUNT, Selected by ArtHUR Symons, Each 
profusely Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 2 vols, 3s, 64, net 
each—-FAMILIAR CHARACTERS IN FICTION 
AND ROMANCE, 12 Drawings reproduced in Colour, 
by Monro S. Orr. 12s. 6d. net.—In the “ Mediwval Town 
Series”: SEVILLE, by W. M. GALLICHAN—In the 
“Haddon Hall Library”: FARMING, by W. M. Too, 
Illustrated by Miss Lucy Kemp-WrtcH.—In the “ Master 
Musicians”: CHOPIN, by J. C. HAppDEN.—Also several 
New and Attractive JUVENILE BOOKS, and MANY 
OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS. 














Published October 1st. A Delightful Gift-Book, 


CHILDREN OF THE VILLAGE 


A Book of Pictures in Colours, by 
MAUD BEDDINGTON. 
With Prose Sketches by I. F. Oblong crown (14 x10), ds. net. 
*,* With much truth, sweetness, and skill, in delicately coloured pictures, 


this new volume gives a cine of the English cottage child life of to-day— 
of the real ‘‘ Children of the Village.” 





To be Completed in October. 


DENT’S new complete LAMB. 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 


With 500 Illustrations, reproduced from the Original Engravings, from Por 
traits, and from Drawings by Modern Artists. In 12 vols. (8 ready), long 
fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. Please ask for the Prospectus. 
The Three Leading Reviews on DENT’S Edition :— 
Spectator.—' A more desirable possession than any now on the market.’ 


Athenzwm.—‘* No true lover of Lamb can afford to lack this edition... 
No finer and more fitting tribute [than Mr. Macdonald’s memoir] has 
ever been paid to his genius and humanity.” 


Academy.—* A very good edition for the general reader.” 


NEW ‘TEMPLE CLASSICS.” 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. net. 
BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NATION, 
Edited by L. Crcit Jane. 
HOWELL’S FAMILIAR LETTERS. Edited by OxrpHant Smeaton, M.A 
(3 vols.) 
BROWNING’S PIPPA PASSES, and other Dramatic Poems, Edited by 
H. Buxton Forman. 


*,* Please Write for Full List of the 300 Volumes, 








COMPLETION of the BROCK THACKERAY. 

*,* Messrs. DENT have pleasure in announcing that, with the issue 
immediately of two volumes containing the ‘‘ Roundabout Papers” and 
“Contributions to Punch,” the publication of their Authorised and 
Complete Edition of 


THACKERAY’S WORKS 


will be brought toa close. This set of 30 handy volumes contains nearly 
300 New Drawings by Mr. C. E. Brocx, besides many of the Author's 
own Illustrations, and a very —— collection of Portraits. A 
Bibliographical Introduction by Mr. WaLTER JERROLD is prefixed to 
each novel or group of sketches. The 4 of the set is £4 10s. net, oF 
3s. net per volume. Kindly note the following press notices :— 


“ Of all the editions of Thackeray, this pleases us the most by its rare and 
artistic combination of illustration, binding, and paper.......It is an ornament 
to the bookcase, and pleasant to handle and read.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ; 

“Mr, Jerrold writes admirable introductions to Messrs. Dent's dainty 
edition, and Mr. C. E. Brock's illustrations always interest us by their clever- 
NESS.....+- We find both spirit and grace in the illustrations to Barry 
Lyndon.’ ”—Athenzwm, 





Write to ALDINE HOUSE, W.C., for a Catalogue. 
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BOOKS. 


—_———— 
THE REALM OF PURE THOUGHT.* 
Tar distinction between the workaday world that we 
aotually—so far as consciousness is a guide—live in, and the 
worlds, real beyond all tricks of the imagination, that mathe- 
maticians and philosophers construct out of the stuff that 
thoughts are made of, comes out very vividly in the remark- 
able book which is noticed, with unavoidable inadequacy, in 
the present review. Any attempt to reproduce in language to 
be understanded of the general reader the methods of analysis, 
or even the conclusions arrived at, in the region of pure 
thought must necessarily be inadequate in the extreme, while 
the actual severity of the reasoning in this high region makes 
perusal as exhausting, and perhaps as delightful, as high 
mountaineering. ‘The worlds of Mr. Russell are not the 
world we live in, and an excursion into them makes our flat 
land of struggle, sorrow, joy, and survival seem unprofitable 
enough. But the air on these bleak peaks is too rarefied, 
the absence of heaven and hell as well as earth too certain, 
to make‘a long sojourn possible. The sights and sounds of 
daily life are a necessity of intellectual existence. Even 
Wordsworth, who more than any other poet carried poetry 
into the region of pure thought, knew this :— 
“ And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” 


Despite the extreme severity of the reasoning in Mr. 
Bertrand Russell's work on The Principles of Mathematics, 
his real gift of style, his strong sense of humour—note the 
remark in his powerful attack on Lotze’s arguments against 
the existence of absolute space: “ Points do not assign positions 
tojeach other, as though they were each other’s pew-openers ”— 
make his book a pleasure to read. Dealing with abstruse 
questions of extraordinary complexity, he states his case in 
terse, plain English, introduces very few technical terms, 
coins practically no words, and makes the lay mind finally 
understand that the strange jargon in which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer habitually indulges is an abuse and not a necessity 
of science. We should say that Mr. Russell has an inherited 
place in literature or statesmanship waiting for him if he will 
condescend to come down to common day. 

Mr. Russell, however, needs all the lucidity that he can 
command in his present book, for he has come definitely out 
as an opponent of much current philosophic and mathematical 
thought. A man who flings down a formal challenge on the 
one hand to Kant and his school, and on the other hand attacks 
with something approaching ferocity the mathematical doctrine 
of the “infinitesimal,” cannot afford, if he isto be taken seriously, 
to wrap his arguments in a nebulous mist ef words. There 
is no nebulosity about Mr. Russell. He is as downright as his 
strongest opponent could wish, and to the unimpassioned 
onlooker—for there is passion in these serene realms, as there 
is also in the realm of transcendental ethics, witness the 
controversies of Sidgwick, Green, Spencer, and Martineau— 
his blows go home. So far as may be, we must notice some of 
Mr. Russell's more notable demonstrations. He is largely 
concerned to attack the Kantian assertion that mathematical 
reasoning is not strictly formal, “ but always uses intuitions, 
—i.e., the & priori knowledge of space and time.” In order to 
do this it was necessary to evolve a living, as opposed to an 
arid, philosophy of mathematics. It is, we think, irrefutably 
shown that all mathematics are reducible to certain funda- 
mental notions of logic. This demonstration—whicb if sound 
finally wrecks the Kantian position—is due to that develop- 
ment of symbolic logic by Professor Peano and others which 
Mr. Russell regards as “ one of the greatest discoveries of 
our age.” His own work in developing symbolic logic 





* The Principles of Mathematics. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., late Fellow of 
fies, vA mee Cambridge. Vol. I. Cambridge: at the University Press, 
. 6d, net, 





has been of very real importance. In Part I. of this 
book “the apparatus of general logical notions with which 
mathematics operate” is reviewed, and the practical identity 
of mathematics with symbolic logic established. We are then 
shown that, “mathematically, a number is nothing but a 
class of similar classes” (where a class is a unit in being or a 
numerical conjunction of such units), and the basis of an 
elaborate theory of arithmetic is evolved. This is followed by 
the mathematical distinction between finite and infinite. This 
distinction enables the author to deal with arithmetic as merely 
a development of a special branch of general logic. The 
theory of finite numbers is rigidly developed from certain 
fundamental notions and propositions. Mr. Russell thus 
bases all mathematics on “a certain body of indefinable 
entities and indemonstrable propositions.” It is this basis 
which concerns the philosopher, and the philosopher is 
challenged to produce by inspection (which, as is shrewdly 
pointed out, is really the method of philosophic argument) 
any other fundamental indefinable set of entities commonly 
called numbers in substitution for the entities produced. It 
is shown in elaboration that no philosophical argument could 
overthrow the theory of cardinal numbers set forth. 

The question of “ infinite wholes” is next discussed,—a 
necessary antecedent of any discussion of infinite space. The 
conclusion arrived at appears to be that there are infinite 
wholes consisting of an aggregate with an infinite number of 
terms, and that the existence of such an aggregate pre- 
supposes the existence of an infinite number of indivisible finite 
parts. This latter conclusion (as, indeed, Mr. Russell suggests) 
may perhaps be questioned. It is doubtful if it is supportable 
by physical experiment or by that “common sense” which 
Mr. Russell considers as of weight in the question of the 
reality of the universe. The entire independence of numbers 
and quantity (which, it seems, is not a pure mathematical 
notion at all) is next demonstrated. The problem of infinity 
—the ultimate difficulty in mathematical ideas—is really 
one that concerns order and not quantity. An infinite 
number is one that does not obey the law of mathematical 
induction. Thus the problems of continuity, the infinite, and 
the infinitesimal belong to the theories of number and order. 
Therefore “the whole philosophy of space and time depends 
upon the view we take of order.” All order is shown abso- 
lutely to depend upon transitive asymmetrical relations. 
These terms are difficult to grasp, but Mr. Russell aptly 
illustrates them from human relationship. The relation 
brother is “transitive”; son-in-law is “asymmetrical”; 
descendant is both “transitive” and “asymmetrical.” 
“Order,” in the mathematical sense, is of the “ descendant” 
type. We are next led to a theory of open series (that is, a 
series without, or without an arbitrary, beginning) in a form 
that does not presuppose numbers. It is then demonstrated 
that distance is not a notion which is essential to series. From 
this basis Mr. Russell proceeds to attack the philosophic 
difficulties involved in the ideas of infinity and cone 
tinuity. The Kantian idea that continuity has an essential 
reference to space and time is demolished by the fact that con- 
tinuity depends entirely on order. Moreover, “the mathe- 
matical treatment of continuity rests wholly upon the doctrine 
of limits.” The Hegelian assertion that the notion of con- 
tinuity is incapable of analysis is, of course, condemned. 
Cantor’s definition of continuity obtained by analysis (a 
triumph of intellectual force) is purely ordinal. From 
the mathematical conception of continuity we pass to 
that of infinity,—a subject of which philosophy treats 
without any precise definition, and therefore without 
any valuable results. It is shown that the so-called 
infinitesimal calculus has nothing to do with the in- 
finitesimal, and that infinity and continuity are both abso- 
lutely independent of it. Infinity is then defined to be 
something which cannot be reached by mathematical in- 
duction starting from the number 1, and as something 
which has parts that have the same number of terms as 
itself,—this last fact being the only solution of the old 
paradox of Achilles and the tortoise. A system is thus 
constructed in which the ideas of continuity and infinity 
involve no definite contradictions, and Mr. Russell proceeds 
to apply them to space, time, and motion. 

Geometry, we are told, is the study of series of two or 
more dimensions. We are no longer tied down to Euclidean 
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geometry. Premises other than Euclid’s can give us results 
“empirically indistinguishable, within the limits of observa. 
tion, from those of the orthodox system...... Indirectly 
the increased analysis and knowledge of possibilities, resulting 
from modern Geometry, has thrown immense light upon our 
actual space.” But the mathematics of the subject do not 
depend upon any intuitive idea of space. Multiple series are 
generated and dimensions are defined in purely abstract 
terms, and we have presented to us an actual logical 
analysis of continuous space. Mr. Russell deals at con- 
siderable length with the various kinds of space and the 
systems of geometry evolved from logical first principles, 
and supplies us, in a breathing interval, with a crushing 
display of the errors that occur in the first twenty-six 
propositions of the First Book of Euclid. The space dis- 
covered by pure reason may not be our space. “ We cannot 
prove that our actual space must be continuous, but we cannot 
prove that it is not so, and we can prove that a continuous 
space would not differ in any discoverable manner from that 
in which we live.” The space of pure reason is composed of 
points. Now philosophers declare that this is logically impos- 
sible. Mr. Russell asks: “ Is a space composed of points self-con- 
tradictory ? If this question be answered in the nega- 
tive, the sole ground for denying that such a space exists in the 
actual world is removed.” He concludes that there is no reason 
“to deny the ultimate and absolute philosophical validity of a 
theory of geometry which regards space as composed of points, 
and not as a mere assemblage of relations between non- 
spacial terms.” Mr. Russell therefore attacks Kant’s theory 
of space. In order to do this successfully it is necessary to 
ask whether the reasonings of mathematics are in any way 
different from those of formal logic, and whether there are 
any contradictions in the notions of time and space. “If 
these two pillars of the Kantian edifice can be pulled down, 
we shall have successfully played the part of Samson towards 
his disciples.” The first pillar is already down, and it is shown 
that since the Kantian contradictions apply to all continuous 
series, they do not specially involve time and space, and are 
capable of solution. “Thus, although we discussed no problems 
specially concerned with what actually exists, we incidentally 
answered all the arguments usually alleged against the exist- 
ence of an absolute space. Since common sense affirms this 
existence, there seems therefore no longer any reason for 
denying it.” 

The demolition of Kant’s theory of space, and the 
establishment of the existence of absolute, though possibly 
subjective, space, lead to the discussion of matter and 
motion. “It does not follow, merely because there is 
space, that therefore there are things in it. If we are 
to believe this, we must believe it on new grounds, or 
rather on what is called the evidence of the senses.” To 
think about matter we have to conceive of a new indefinable 
simple relation,—occupation by a class of terms which occupy 
both points and instants. [In this class it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish, as classes of concepts, between bits of matter and 
their secondary qualities, such as colour.] The new concept of 
a material unit has, therefore, to be defined with respect to 
space and time. If space and time are then replaced by 
certain continuous dimensional series, and the material unit 
by a certain correlation between all moments of time and 
some points of space as represented in these series, a material 
universe is constructed. Motion in the universe consists in 
the correlation of different terms in the two series. As a 
result of the denial of the infinitesimal “we must entirely 
reject the notion of a state of motion.” Motion consists 
merely in the occupation of different places at different times 
subject to continuity. There is no transition from place to 
place, and no physical existence of velocity and acceleration. 
Newton’s laws of motion can “in no way be taken as @ priori 
truths necessarily applicable to any possible material world.” 
They must be viewed “either as parts of a definition of a 
class of possible material universes, or as empirically verified 
assertions concerning the actual material universe...... 
Knowledge as to what exists is never derivable from general 
philosophical considerations, but is always and wholly 
empirical.” It is important to notice that the possibility 
that there is no such thing as action at a distance is 
admitted. Mr. Russell asserts finally, and finds in the 


oe e eee 


based his book, that absolute motion is essential oan 
and involves absolute space. -“_ 


We have endeavoured to indicate, imperfect 
enough we are afraid, the argument fr a Prete 
great work is built. Unless we are much mistaken, ; 
lucid application and development of the great ‘a 
coveries of Peano and Cantor mark the opening of 
a new epoch in both philosophic and mathematica] 
thought. There is something wonderful, beyond all th, 
doings of the unearthly beings that people tho imagination 
of the Hast, in the results of modern thought. On the 
one hand, it revolutionises our conceptions of, and our doi 
upon, the tangible earth ; on the other, it evolves out of ideas 
common to all ratiocinating creatures ground-plans not on} 
approximately for the universe that zs, but also for univers 
that might be, and, for aught that we know, are. With the 
abolition of mystery new mysteries peer forth. We almost 
seem to see the choice of creative ground-plans that lay before 
the Architect of the universe. The universe, according to the 
Book of Genesis, was created in God’s mind before it took 
actual shape. A shadow of the creative power is delegated to 
us, for we can within our minds create universes comparable 
with that of which we form a part, 





JACOB SHUMATE.* 


THE author of these volumes, a well-known Australian lawyer 
and politician, has been fortunate in his subject, less fortunate 
in his choice of fiction as the medium for his political ideas 
and reminiscences. It is true that the career of his her 
might have worthily employed the pen of a novelist, or even 
of a poet. There is an infinite pathos, as the readers of 
George Eliot know, in the experiences of a political idealist 
when he comes into contact with the sordid realities of party 
politics. But Sir Henry Wrixon is not a master of pathos, 
When tragical events happen in the course of his story, 
they are not felt to be very tragical by the reader, who is 
quite convinced that the good-humoured author will bring 
everything right in the end. The hero is rarely greatly 
disconcerted. He loses his seat in Parliament, is dismissed 
from his Professorship, and the father of the young lady to 
whom he is engaged also gives him his dismissal; but a 
fortunate ending more than makes up for his temporary 
troubles, which, to do him justice, he bears with remarkable 
equanimity. The most unfortunate character in the book, 
the inveterate political pessimist, Jacob Shumate, who for 
some unintelligible reason gives his name to it, is consoled 
at last by an excellent second wife and a post under the 
Government which he had spent his life in denouncing! 


It will be seen that not much can be said in praise of Sir 
Henry Wrixon’s volumes as contributions to literature, but 
they are valuable and interesting as a study of the ways and 
humours of democratic societies. The author remarks, with 
truth, that if we are to understand democratic societies, we 
ought to study them in their most rudimentary forms :— 


“In a small young community, apart from the rest of the 
world, which is governed directly by the votes of the men and 
women inhabiting it, you can see just what these men and women 
do think and what they want to do. There is nothing to interfere 
with this expression of their wishes, and little in the early stages 
of their national life, to prevent them from giving effect to those 
wishes. Their Government is their servant in reality, not in 
theory only, as it is under the Boss and the Machine. They are 
the real sovereign, and none can succeed in their service unless by 
thinking their thoughts and doing their bidding. It is a new 
state of things, which can only exist in small communities, and in 
the infancy of a nation’s life. Popular institutions suffer from 
too much having been promised in their name by those who 
heralded their advent. A disinterestedness and a lofty devotion 
to high principles were claimed for them which are not compatible 
with the everyday wants and fectings of men under any form of 
national life. They were also expected to combine the self- 
restraint of select Governments with the vigorous and expansive 
power that comes with the inrush of numbers. Hence arose dis- 
appointment to some sincere friends of freedom.” 


The author assures us in his preface that there are no personal 
sketches in his pages; but it is certain that many of the 





* Jaceb Shumate; or, The People’s March: a Veice from the Ranks. By Sir 





assertion a powerful confirmation of the legic on which he has 


Man and Co. [2ls. net.] 
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best things in them are reminiscences of a long and varied 
— ‘of the tale, Edward Fairlie Frankfort, after a 
successful career at the University of Glasgow, is appointed 
Professor of Sociology and Political Economy in the new 
University of Excelsior which has been founded by the Silver 
King of Excelsior. Frankfort goes out to the colony with 
high hopes and purposes. He had read recently in the Life 
of Dr. Arnold that “no missionarising is half so beneficial as 
r sound and healthy blood into a young civilised 


to try to pou 
community.” At first all went well. He succeeded as a 
Jecturer, and the Silver King was so pleased with him that he 


encouraged him to stand for Parliament. As a seat in the 
Legislature seemed to give great opportunities of usefulness, 
Frankfort gladly assented, and he offered himself to the 
electors of Brassville, who were dissatisfied with their Member. 
The process of disillusion proceeded rapidly during the elec- 
tion, The only subject in which the electors felt any interest 
was the position of a reservoir, which they desired to see built 
in their own district. The Silver King wished to have it else- 
where, that it might benefit his mines; and Frankfort dis- 
covered from the engineers that if it was to pay interest on 
the borrowed money, it ought to be placed neither in Brass- 
yille nor in the domain of the Silver King, but on a third site. 
Fortunately for Frankfort, who could not have supported the 
Brassville site, it was discovered that the money could not be 
raised to build it anywhere. Frankfort was therefore elected, 
and found himself for the first time in his life in possession of 
the august right of patronage. This he exercised by recom- 
mending an Irish lad to the office of letter-carrier in a village. 
His protégé was sent to be medically examined by an Irish 
doctor, a friend of Frankfort. This doctor, whose sayings are 
perhaps the best things in the book, informed Frankfort of 
his discovery that his protégé was unable to read either print 
or writing; and he mentions how he dealt with the case :— 


“«My youthful friend, would you mind explaining to me, merely 
for the sake of the knowledge that you will impart to me, how 
you propose to deliver his Majesty’s letters at their proper desti- 
nation, and to the people named outside of them, when you are 
unable to read the superscriptions?’ ‘Quite aisy, your Honour. 
Won’t the aunt there, the Postmistress, put them down into me 
hand, and as I walk up the street the neighbours, all decent 
people, will just lay houldt on what belongs to them, each of them.’ 
‘Very well, Mr. McGlumpy, as far as I am concerned, I can certify 
that you are physically competent to deliver a twenty-four- 
volume encyclopaedia; and perhaps you will permit me to add 
that, on the whole, I am pleased that I do not reside in the in- 
teresting town in which you are to officiate.’ ” 


Frankfort’s career as @ Member of the legislative body of 
Excelsior was neither useless nor inglorious; but it came to 
an end over the currency question. The Silver King was an 
advocate of free silver; Frankfort, as a political economist, 
was opposed to free silver, and said so in the House, and in 
his University lectures. He not only lost his seat in conse- 
quence of this, but his chair, as the Silver King considered 
that the Professorship no longer served any useful purpose. 


Sir Henry Wrixon’s book has been described by one 
reviewer as a satire on democracy. The author would not 
himself assent to this description of it. He writes in the 
preface that, while he has described the weaknesses of 
democracy, he recognises that self-government by the peoples 
is obviously the condition decreed by Providence for Western 
civilisation in its present state of progress. “That fact alone 
entitles it to respect. And the great hope with regard to it 
is that taught by experience, and as the result of the general 
intelligence of the people, enlightened by free discussion, it 
will rise superior to defects that mark it now, and to dangers 
that threaten it.” There is an apparent inconsistency, we 
think, between the estimate given by the author of the 
character of the electors and of the elected Members in 
Excelsior. The former are described as frankly self-seeking. 
They give their votes only to the man who will promote the 
interests of their own district, so far as these are their own 
interests, and without a thought of the general welfare of the 
State. An entire absence of political hypocrisy is their 
single redeeming quality. Disinterestedness and public 
spirit, they think, are as much out of place in politics 
as in trade. But the Members elected by these electors 
are, according to Sir Henry Wrixon, men of high public 





virtue. The imputation of personal corruption has attached 
to none of them. Many of them were poor, but the spec- 
tacle of paupers engaging in politics and emerging in a 
few years in the ranks of capitalists, as in America, was 
unknown in Excelsior. He adds that the Parliament of 
Excelsior was distinguished by a humanitarian spirit,—the 
rights of labour, the maintaining of a living wage, the 
improvement of the homes of the workers, took the place in 
its counsels that the waging of war and the concerns of 
dynasties have held in the Imperial Senates of the Old World. 
It is difficult to see how this higher spirit has found entrance 
into the Legislative Assemblies of which Sir Henry Wrixon 
writes if those who choose and control their Members are 
animated by purely selfish motives. They must be building 
better than they know. 





SHOOTING.* 
Many writers have contributed to produce these two volumes 
under the editorship of Mr. Hutchinson, who has himself 
written several chapters. The best of those by the editor, te 
our thinking, are on the management of grouse moors and on 
the partridge, as it is walked up or shot over dogs. But, 
taking it all in all, the book is a little disappointing, and 
hardly comes up to what might reasonably be asked for, either 
in charm of style, completeness of information, or novelty of 
matter. The two volumes contain a great number of photo- 
graphs, some of which are excellent, whilst other$ will appeal 
to those who have never seen beaters crossing a bridge, or 
shooters about to sit down to their luncheon. More interesting 
by far are the head and tail pieces of the chapters, which are 
reproduced from old books on sport. We recognise some from 
Hollar and Barlow’s book, and others are, apparently, by 
Ridinger; but some information as to their origin, their date, 
and the scenes they depict would have added to their interest. 


The present volume deals with shooting in its most modern 
aspect; it includes even a chapter by Mr. Scott-Montagu on 
motor-cars for shooting purposes, which does not contain 
much new or useful information beyond the facts that motors 
go faster and further than horses, and do not catch cold or 
require to be fed or watched. He also points out that one 
can leave home a quarter of an hour later, and yet be back 
for a cup of tea before six. This chapter will appeal to every 
sportsman. Nothing could more vividly illustrate the two 
great characteristics of modern shooting than the pages of 
these last volumes in “ The Country Life Library of Sport.” 
The first is the desire for big bags. The second is the desire 
of the sportsman to save himself time, and, we might add, in 
many cases trouble. It is very natural that these should go 
together, Let not the reader suppose that we are going on to 
inveigh against “battues,” or the enormous slaughter at 
modern shooting-parties. Guns have become so perfect, men, 
who handle them, so skilful, that Mr. F. E. R. Fryer, who has 
written one of the pleasantest and best composed chapters in 
the book, makes a frank confession :— 

“IT can only hope that the present game gun may not be so 
improved on as to be able to be fired more rapidly. Even now, with 
a party of good shots there is little left for a second shoot, and 
fond as I am of a big day, I do not think I should derive any 
more pleasure by being able to fire at a quicker rate than I can 
now. Moreover, we are rapidly reaching the limit of game 
preservation in this country. However favourable a soil for 
game, it will not carry above a certain quantity without disease.” 


The problem nowadays is no longer to find the game, for 
which dogs were almost indispensable, but to bring the birds 
up to the guns. With good keepers and artificial rearing 
there is the possibility of increasing the head of game on 
an estate to such numbers that no one formerly would have 
even dreamed of the bags. The difficulty now is to make the 
pheasants fly high and fast and continuously over the guns so 
that they may present as difficult shots as possible. Mr. 
Hutchinson has a chapter entitled “Bringing Pheasants to 
the Gun,” and a good part of the book is occupied with this 
important matter. There are other chapters on pheasants at 
Holkham and Nuneham, and elaborate plans and diagrams 
iustrating the position of coverts, guns, and beaters on some 
of the most famous estates when a big day is undertaken. 





* Shooting. Edited by Horace G@. Hutchinson. 2 vols. ‘‘ The Country Life 
Library of Sport.’’ Londen: Offices of Country Life. [12s, 6d, each vel. net.] 
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and driving is everywhere coming into greater use :— 


“There are five reasons to the best of my knowledge that 
reasonably may be argued in preference for shooting grouse in 


any manner other than by driving them: first, the impossibility 


of getting beaters ; second, the impossibility of driving the grouse 


on the moor in question; third, an inability to hit the driven 
birds ; fourth, a love of seeing dogs at work; and fifth, the desire 


to make an enormous bag. On the other hand, in favour of the 


driving plan but two reasons may be cited—they are big ones: 
first, it is a method immensely more favourable for the health of 
the general stock of grouse; and second, it is a method that gives 
immensely more interesting and difficult shots. These two reasons 
will appear, in the view of the great majority, far to outweigh the 
five reasons cited above in favour of methods other than driving.” 

We need hardly say that the artificial rearing and manage- 

ment of young pheasants on a large scale have not been 
omitted in a book on modern shooting. Mr. Cornish has 
supplied this chapter, and also one on partridge-rearing. The 
latter deals in particular with “the assisted nature system,” 
which has been tried with extraordinarily good results on 
Lord Ashburton’s estate in Hampshire. Mr. C. C. Rogers 
has contributed a chapter on pheasants in hilly countries 
(in this case Wales), of which he speaks from long experi- 
ence; and another on the rabbit. They are both written in 
that terribly facetious style in which some sportsmen who 
take up the pen think it necessary to write about sport. There 
are few things more depressing to the reader than this forced 
humour and trite manner. 

Nearly half of the second volume is taken up with wildfowl- 
shooting. Mr. Walter H. Pope has a chapter on wildfowling 
afloat. He writes with enthusiasm of sport in tidal estuaries 
with a punt gun, at home and abroad; and a man must be a 
real sportsman who will cheerfully endure the discomforts 
and disappointments which this fascinating kind of shooting 
involves. A charmingly written chapter is that by Mr. 
Alex. J. Napier on wildfowling on shore. It is full of 
observation on the habits of the birds and of love 
for the saltings and bare coasts which they frequent. 
The chapter on the hare is supplied by the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles, who is, as every one knows, learned in 
the ancient history of sport. His thirty pages contributed 
to this book on shooting are almost entirely devoted to re- 
marks on hounds and hawks and the taking of hares in this 
sporting fashion. To this the editor adds a note by way of 
apology, observing, with much truth, that the hare is “one of 
the least interesting animals to shoot, and it is for this reason 
that, while it is necessarily included in a book on shooting, we 
have given prominence to other sporting modes of killing it, 
to which it lends itself more interestingly.” Similar remarks, 
we venture to add, with certain reservations, apply to the fox. 
Two chapters on duck-shooting, though very short, contain 
information that will be new to some sportsmen. The first 
describes duck-shooting from the Avon gazes, which are screens 
of reeds and branches erected along the banks, from which good 
bags are made as the birds fly up and down the river. The 
second describes the artificial rearing of wild ducks at Netherby 
and Tring. On Sir Richard Graham’s estate in Cumberland 
ten thousand ducks have been reared in one season. They 
are called “ wild ducks”; but be this as it may, they afford 
very pretty shooting. Lastly, we have only space to mention 
the chapters on wild pigeons, planting coverts for game, 
and hints to loaders. Mr. J. W. Willis Bund on the Game- 
laws is clear, and a reliable authority. The editor in his 
remarks on “shooting accessories” tells us that gun-cases will 
last longer if put into a canvas cover and taken in the railway 
carriage instead of being sent in the luggage van. But the 
same chapter gives some information which is not quite so 
generally known, particularly in the matter of game carts of 
different builds. 


Moltke himself never devised a more complicated plan of 
operations than those which are carried out against the 
pheasants on the Holkham estate. Any one who will study 
and take the trouble thoroughly to understand the plans in 
the first volume will have learnt a great deal. For many years 
men were content to shoot their pheasants in the tail as they 
flew away; now they only care to shoot them in the head as 
they fly towards them. Unless they are made to fly very high 
they are not contented. Nor are they contented unless an 
enormous number fly over in a continuous stream. Somewhat 
similar sentiments now prevail about partridges and grouse ; 





have been corrected, as well as many statements which 

to say the least, open to question, but which cuneate 
dealt with in this limited survey. Among many, we hay 
noted down the following in Vol. I. alone. ‘The Latin 
name of the pheasant (p. 112) is Phasianus, not Phasie 
colchicus. The Barbary partridge, Caccabis petrosa (p.127),is not 
found in Sicily. The rock partridge of Sicily is better know, 
as the Greek partridge. Its specific name is C. Savatilis, not 
(p. 127) C. Sawtélis. ‘The late Count Karolyi (p. 197) was not 
Hungarian Ambassador in London. Our famous ornithologist 
spells his name (p. 219) Howard Saunders, not Sanders. It is 
not correct to say that black game (p. 217) “have vanished 
from the New Forest.” There are still a number left, though 
they have become rare. It is also probably a mistake to 
suppose that “a few remain between Guildford and Leith 
Hill.” They have for several years, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, been exterminated in that district, though a stray 
bird was, we believe, seen on the North Downs not very 
long ago. 

Our readers will see that too much must not be expected 
from this book. It is not in any sense a complete treatise on 
shooting. Butif it is regarded as a series of disconnected 
newspaper or magazine articles by various writers of unequal 
merit, there is a good deal that may be read with pleasure 
by those who are kept from the grouse moor and the turnip 
field at this time of year. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ZOOLOGICAL ESSAYS, 


Mostly Maminals: Zoological Essays. By R. Lydekker. With 
16 Full-page Illustrations by the Duchess of Bedford, Lord 
Delamere, the Hon. Walter Rothschild, and others. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 12s. net.)—When this author’s Royal Natural History 
was read by the zoologists of Germany they allowed that both 
in scientific and literary value it surpassed the classical work 
of their countryman Brehm. These fifty essays will confirm 
Mr. Lydekker’s repute as a first-rate expositor of zoological 
topics. His disquisitions may turn on the significance of the 
neck and markings of the Somali giraffe, or the coloration of a 
cowrie-shell, or the suicidal propeasities ascribed to the scorpion, 
or the philosophy of a Tibetan monkey’s proboscis,—he is always 
au courant of the literature of his subject, and his learned inter- 
pretations are conveyed in picturesque, perspicuous language, 
The Wallace-Darwin contention that certain animals are pro- 
tected from danger by their coloration and markings is now more 
than a mere hypothesis; few doubt that the tiger is striped 
in order that his body may be mistaken for the grass and 
bamboos through which he prowls. (Query: Why has Nature 
enacted a law which benefits the omnipotent tyrant of the 
jungle at the cost of his weaker neighbours?) On the problems of 
this category Mr. Lydekker throws light by scheduling the skin 
patterns of a number of mammals in groups, and he argues that a 
recent German attempt to refer the markings of the entire 
animal kingdom to a unified code of laws is a failure. A full 
record of the extermination of wild creatures during the past 
century shows, we think, that the Hague Tribunal ought to 
receive powers for the International protection of animal life, 
Amongst our victims are various tortoises, the American bison, 
the quagga, the black emu, the great auk, Pallas’s cormorant, 
with representative birds of the parrot, duck, water-hen, pigeon, 
starling kinds, and sundry Passerines. Then, e.g., our wild cat, 
the hare, and, thanks to the Congo State, the African elephant 
are on the high road to extinction ; the sea-otter and fur seal are 
vanishing under the pressure of “ruthless destruction and 
relentless persecution.” In India, we are glad to say, not a 
mammal, bird, or reptile has disappeared ; but Lord Curzon ought 
now to police his animals, for the numbers of some of the pachy- 
derms of the peninsula, and of the local lion, have of late been 
grievously curtailed. Dr. Trouessart has argued that as our stores 
of coal and petroleum must hereafter reach the vanishing-point, we 
ought to prepare for the adoption of new sources of motive energy, 
heat, andlight. These, he thinks, are to be found in the labour of 
animals, and he gives a list of the beasts suitable in this respect 
for our wants. Here Mr. Lydekker is sceptical. As he offers 
plausible grounds for the belief that zebras, antelopes, and 
wapitis cannot be profitably harnessed to the looms and dynamos 
of the future, we must look to radium as our helper in the 
eventual difficulty supposed. A delightful essay on “The 








The book contains a vast number of errors which ought to 





Pedigree of the Dog” shows that the Pharaohs had house friends 
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; hounds, turnspits, and lapdogs: the idea that 
sg ll af some of these breeds had been anticipated 
i a man of the Neolithic, or Smooth Stone, period is a 
by We may swear to the personality of a dog painted by 
Velasquez or Nettleship, but not when the portrait is a daub by 
“primitive” of the pre-Pyramid period. Like many of us, Mr. 
i Jaber puzzles in vain over the fact that the power of barking 
n* known among all wild members of the family 


+. «6 tirel: un. 
pe ” ae half-tamed dogs of the Eskimo and the semi- 
domesticated Australian dingo not excepted. 








A FRANCISCAN ON FRANCISCANISM. 


and How they Came to England: being a Translation 
Eccleston’s “ De Adventu F.F. Minorum in Angliam.” 
With an Introductory Essay by Father Cuthbert, 0.S.F.C. (Sands 
and Co, 5s.)—Ata moment when the Protestant world is particu- 
larly interested in the founder of the Franciscan Order, and in- 
clined to justify the seeming inconsistency of its erratic devotion 
by exaggerating the differences between the developments of the 
disciples and the intentions of Francis of Assisi, a pronounce- 
ment from a Franciscan of our own time is welcome. Father 
Cuthbert, of the Order of St. Francis, Capuchin, gives us an 
English translation of the quaint and touching story of the first 
band of Friars Minor—who came to England in the thirteenth 
century—as it was told by Thomas of Eccleston, and adds thereto 
a most admirable introductory essay on the spirit of the 
Franciscan movement. He will not have us think of St. Francis 
apart from the whole movement of the Catholic evolution, nor of 
the later developments of the Order as disloyalties to the spirit of 
thefounder. Abuses there were, lapses there were, and individual 
friars may not only have fallen short of the ideal of the Order, 
put have turned their backs upon its spirit. Lapses are human, 
abuses inevitable, and there is at least one Judas in every fold. 
But the contention of Father Cuthbert is that the Order has, in 
the main, been faithful to the Franciscan spirit, though it has 
been compelled here and there to deviate from the letter of the 
rule of Francis. He would have us think first of Francis and his 
friars ag “the legitimate offspring of two historic forces—the new 
social spirit which was supplanting feudalism, and the new spirit 
of piety which for a century past had seized hold of Medieval 
Christendom.” We are to remember that underneath the “world- 
liness which infected the Church of the period ” there was a deep 
and widely diffused piety of a singularly simple and virile 
character, which was quietly preparing a religious revolution. 
Of this virile and spiritual piety Francis and his first disciples 
were the natural spokesmen and symbols. Their devotion to 
poverty was the outcome of a desire to cast aside every 
material obstacle that might come between them and their 
leader, Christ. And when by and by the little group of 
affectionate companions developed into an Order, and the 
Order were called upon to preach in foreign lands, it became 
necessary to depart from the letter of the rule of poverty in order 
to continue to keep close to Christ and the poor. So when they 
came to England the hut of twigs was no longer a possible dwell- 
ing place, and they built themselves houses. But their houses 
sprang up in the most poverty-stricken, unwholesome districts :— 
“Tn London, York, Warwick, Oxford, Bristol, Lynn, and else- 
where their convents stood in the suburbs, and abutted on the 
city walls. They made choice of the low, swampy, and undrained 
spots in the large towns, among the poorest and most neglected 
quarters. Unlike the magnificent monasteries and abbeys which 
excite admiration to this day, their buildings to the very last 
retained their primitive squat, low, and meagre proportions. 
Their first house at their settlement in London stood in the 
neighbourhood of Cornhill, where they built cells, stuffing the 
party-walls with dried grass. Near the shambles in Newgate, 
and close upon the city-gate of that name, on a spot appropriately 
called Stinking Lane, rose the chief house of the Order in 
England. In Oxford, the parish of St. Ebbe’s; in Cambridge, 
the decayed town gaol; in Norwich, the waterside running close 
to the walls of the town—are the special and chosen spots of the 
Franciscan missionary.” And so again in regard to the learning 
that Francis abominated and his disciples took up. It was 
the intellectualism of his day, the dialectics of the schoolmen, 
that Francis turned his back upon, not the spirit of real 
thought. The friars became lecturers at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Study was necessary to them. But the study to which they 
turned was not the empty word-splitting of mere logicians :— 
“What is notable about the Franciscan Friars is that they 
generally aimed at positive organic thought, and had rather a 
contempt for dialectical skill, though they necessarily had to 
make use of the scholastic method in their disputations. But 


The Friars, 
of Thomas of 











the tendency of their best thinkers, and that which is typical of 
the genuine Franciscan mind, is towards direct observation and 
positive knowledge of the facts of life. St. Bonaventure in 
Theology and Roger Bacon in Natural Science are both typical 
in their own way of the true Franciscan thinker. The one, rising 
above dialectics, looked straight into the religious consciousness of 
the Christian Soul; the other endeavoured to know Nature as it 
is. Both manifested that simplicity of mind which St. Francis 
looked for in vain amongst the schoolmen of his day...... They 
were genuine interpreters of St. Francis’s mind in circumstances 
beyond the direct experience of the Saint himself.” And finally, 
we are to value the teaching of the friars for its humanity. 
They restored family life and domestic affection, marriage and 
the position of woman, to the place of respect from which the 
Manichaeans had helped to oust them. It was by no mere chance 
that Shakespeare chose a friar to champion the marriage of Romeo 
and Juliet. In doing so he testified deliberately to the wholesome 
influence of the Franciscan in everyday life. This little book is 
altogether delightful, as well as interesting and instructive. 








THE RISE OF MENELIK. 

The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik. By G. F. 
H. Berkeley. With Maps. (A. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Berkeley has done a useful piece of work. He has put 
together what did not before exist in English,—a detailed account 
of the events which led up to the momentous battle of Adowa, 
where Menelik by defeating the Italians established a Power 
unique in its kind. Not only does he detail the intricate military 
history, the series of Italian advances and small successes which 
led up to the reverse at Amba Apagi and the disaster of Adowa, 
but he also follows out in full the tortuous diplomacy of the 
Uccialli Treaty or Treaties. We are content here to note that 
such a book does now exist for the advantage of students and for 
the interest of those readers who care to follow a very curious 
campaign. It is the pleasanter because Mr. Berkeley has a 
generous enthusiasm for the valour of the Italians and the native 
troops whom they employed; and he has many spirited stories to 
tell, not all with a tragic conclusion. And for the no less remark- 
able valour of the Abyssinians he has also frank admiration. The 
book confirms our opinion that the fighting force of Abyssinia is 
very great. The levies are in a sense undisciplined, but they 
advance boldly, even desperately, yet with intelligence, taking 
cover like snakes: they are good shots, their power of marching is 
extraordinary, and though they have no proper commissariat 
arrangements, they can almost dispense with rations. Still, before 
Adowa, if General Baratieri had stayed where he was for another 
week, Menelik must have retired. But we cannot agree with Mr. 
Berkeley that this would have decided Abyssinia’s fate. While Italy 
rated the Abyssinian forces as she did, and sent out inadequate 
armies, sooner or later the smash was bound tocome. Italy had not 
the necessary force to conquer an Abyssinia which was so largely 
assisted by the jealousies of European Powers. Another year 
would have added to Menelik’s armament, which even surpassed 
in some respects that of Italy (his guns outranged theirs). And 
disunited though Abyssinia is, it seems to differ from all other 
African countries in possessing the idea of patriotism, so that 
enemies will unite against a common foe. The state of the 
country when we captured Magdala was abnormal, for Theodore 
was thena madman. It is impossible not to be moved by Mr. 
Berkeley’s defence of General Baratieri (Garibaldi’s able officer), 
who found himself forced into a course of action which he dis- 
approved, and, sent out to make war with wretchedly inadequate 
resources, wrecked in one day the gathered honours of a long 
lifetime. It is impossible to read without horror the brutalities 
perpetrated in many cases by the victors, though, upon the whole, 
these were restrained by Menelik, and would probably never 
recur, at least in war with Europeans. But old-fashioned people 
will incline to rejoice over the story of a nation’s ancient in- 
dependence successfully vindicated. The accusations of duplicity 
which Mr. Berkeley brings again and again against Menelik’s 
diplomacy are surely superfluous. He could hardly assert that 
Italy meant fairly by Abyssinia. As for the affair of Macalle, 
the use which Menelik made of his own clemency was surely a 
mark of genius rather than duplicity. The garrison were bound 
to surrender in any case, having no water. Menelik himself was 
short of provisions, and had no use for eighteen hundred more 
mouths. Not only that, but he wished to change his base, and 
reach an unexhausted region; but to do this in presence of a 
hostile army was dangerous. Accordingly he allowed the 
garrison to march out with the honours of war, and gave them 
a strong escort to protect them. But the escort marched them, 
not direct to Baratieri’s position, but parallel with his front for 
a day’s march ; then wheeled to the right, and convoyed them to 
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a point of safety. Meanwhile, behind the screen thus formed, 
Menelik’s army had moved north to the granaries of Adowa. 
Honourable or not—and we ourselves see no hint of dishonour in 
it—the action was characteristic of the very remarkable Monarch 
who now rules Abyssinia. 








THE SLACHTERS NEK REBELLION. 


The Rebellion of 1815: Generally Known as Slachters Nek (Cape 
of Good Hope Archives). Edited by H.C. V. Leibrandt, Keeper 
of the Archives. (P. S. King and Son. 10s. 6d. net.)—The 
Slachters Nek Rebellion plays so important a part in the early 
history of British rule at the Cape, and its incidents have been 
80 exaggerated and distorted by partisans, that it is satisfactory 
to have the original records published. Mr. Leibrandt has evi- 
dently edited his text with care, but his conception of an editor’s 
function is meagre. It is a cruel kindness to issue to a busy 
world nine hundred and seventy-nine pages of print, comprising 
Court records, minutes of evidence at a State trial, masses of 
official and demi-official correspondence—in fact, to quote the 
title-page, ‘‘a complete collection of all the papers connected with 
the trial of the accused; with many important annexures ”—not 
only without an index, but absolutely without a table of contents! 
The unfortunate reader cannot possibly get a connected story out 
of this maze without most irritating expenditure of time and 
trouble, which might have been saved had the editor taken as 
his model the work of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
For in the Slachters Nek volume the contents as a whole are 
not even arranged in chronological sequence: in order to find the 
answer to a letter on p. 833 we must turn to p. 884; and there 
are no page-headings to indicate the nature of any particular 
material. It is not a book to dip into at random. But the story 
so circuitously told is interesting. One Frederich Bezuidenhout, 
a burgher in the Graaff-Reinet district, charged in 1815 with ill- 
treating a Hottentot servant, refused to answer the charge, defied 
the Court, and was shot in resisting arrest. His brother Johannes 
determined on revenge, and found certain other farmers discontented 
with the Government. They had, reported the Special Commis- 
sion, “having grown up in an almost savage state, and without 
education, with difficulty been able to accustom themselves to 
any discipline or subordination, and could thus easily have boen 
seduced to set themselves ..gainst everything that might stand in 
the way of giving a free rein to their passions.” The Graaff- 
Reinet burghers had, in fact, rebelled against the Dutch Govern- 
ment before the British had ever landed, and the Commission 
was justified in holding expressions used by a ringleader in- 
dicating “a so-called attachment to the Old Motherland of 
Holland” “as nothing else than a mere pretext.” At any rate, 
some two hundred Dutch colonists rose in armed rebellion, and 
endeavoured to secure the aid of the Kaffir chief Gaika, thus 
committing the offence which, in every case but this, Dutch 
opinion in South Africa has condemned as unpardonable. Gaika 
would not help, and many of the insurgents fell away. Finally a 
body of sixty, being overtaken by a small force of troops and 
Colonial militia, fled or surrendered. Johannes Bezuidenhout 
and another party got away, and on being brought to bay offered 
resistance. Bezuidenhout, after killing a soldier, was himself 
shot. His wife was wounded. Forty-seven rebels were brought 
to trial, and it is clear that the trial before a Special Commission 
at Uitenhage was scrupulously fair. Six men were sentenced to 
death, and thirty-two others to penalties of banishment, im- 
prisonment, or fine. But Lord Charles Somerset, the Governor, 
pardoned one of the six, and thus five were actually 
hanged. Of the remaining thirty-two, two were pardoned, and 
sixteen others released after witnessing the execution of 
their comrades. The sentences upon the rest were in no 
case severe. But unfortunately a terrible accident occurred 
at the execution: the rope broke, and four poor wretches 
were hanged a second time. The horror of the scene 
made an indelible impression on the memory of Dutch 
Afrikanders ; it will be remembered that in 1896 some Trans- 
vaal Boers were anxious to hang the Jameson Raiders on the 
Slachters Nek beam, which was said to have been preserved. The 
execution of five men for armed rebellion was certainly not 
resented at the time by educated Dutch opinion, and the records 
show a total absence of vindictive feeling on the part of Lord 
Charles Somerset, Colonel Cuyler, or any other authorities. The 
Dutch Reformed Church minister who attended the prisoners 
reports that they themselves “in their last moments justified the 
punishment awarded them.” Apart from the accidental horror of 
their fate, no sympathy can be felt for men who deliberately 
plotted to let the wild Kaffir tribes loose on an almost defenceless 
colony. The publication of the records should give a death-blow 





to the false sentiment on this matter which has been rife j 
books on African history, from Dr. Theal’s downwards oe 
may point out that it also proves (as far as negative evide : 
can be conclusive) the complete absurdity of a story ado mv 
by Canon Knox Little in his “South Africa,” which we challe: . 
in our review of that book on its publication, to the were 
Lord Charles Somerset reprieved the criminals, but that a Field. 
Cornet suppressed the pardon and let the five condemned om 
suffer, himself committing suicide shortly afterwards. Mr. i 
Miller in his “Lord Milner and South Africa” judiciously 
observes that he does not know Canon Knox Little’s sudan 
It is clear that there is not a word of truth in the story; we “te 
now, published at length, the Governor’s observations on the 
execution. We recall the matter because it affords an interesting 
example of the way in which wild fictions are sometimes accepted 
in good faith by responsible writers on South African history, 








THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON CONTROVERSY. 

The Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy: a Report of the Trial of an 
Issue in Westminster Hall, June 20th, 1627. By William Willis, 
Treasurer of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple, 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 38s. net.)—Some time since Mr, 
Webb, a County Court Judge and a lawyer of distinction, published 
a work entitled “The Mystery of William Shakespeare: a Summary 
of Evidence,” in which he stated the case for Lord Verulam’s 
authorship of the plays with as much reasonableness and force as 
the inherent weakness of his position allowed. Now Sir William 
Willis, also a County Court Judge, and one of the most distinguished 
advocates of a few years since, appears on the orthodox side and 
treats this wearisome question from a new and interesting point 
of view. Mr. Willis, considering “ that the Shakespeare-Bacon 
Controversy could be best determined by a trial legally conducted, 
particularly as such a process would exclude all hearsay evidence 
or second-hand information,” gives the detailed report of an 
imaginary trial in Westminster Hall in 1627 to determine for the 
purposes of the administration of Mr. William Shakespeare's 
estate the authorship of the plays. The choice of the year was 
settled by the fact that then both Shakespeare and Bacon 
were dead ; and of course the evidence given to the Court is the 
evidence only of persons living and documents extant at that date. 
The examination and cross-examination of the witnesses bring 
out very clearly the main contentions of each side, while it is im- 
possible not to admire the really lifelike and almost brilliant play 
of words and repartee between the counsel and the witnesses, The 
evidence of Ben Jonson is the pivot of the case. We wish that Mr, 
Willis had cross-examined Mr. Jonson on the subject of his play, 
The Poetaster, published in 1602. It is alleged by Mr. Webb and 
others that Shakespeare is caricatured in this play, and that here 
and in the later reference to the “ poet-ape” Jonson bitterly attacks 
the player. Evenif the attacks of 1602 and 1607 are admitted, they 
are, first of all, arguments in favour of the fact that Shakespeare, by 
the method of alleged robbery, not from Bacon, but from brother- 
playwrights, actually wrote the plays; and secondly, they are not 
in the least inconsistent with the fact that Jonson seven years 
after Shakespeare’s death—seven years in which he could study the 
work of the great dead dramatist—was able in the folio of 1628 to 
declare with noble emphasis his ripe belief in the deathless value 
of his mighty rival’s work. Surely it is easier to believe this than 
to explain an apparent discrepancy of opinion and criticism by 
the formulation of a theory that throws on to Bacon’s shoulders 
a new and huge burden of literary creation. It appears to us 
that the whole Baconian position consists in an attempt to recon- 
cile facts with preconceived ideas. We are willing to admit the 
antecedent improbability that the Stratford Grammar School boy 
should have developed by a process of intellectual training into 
the Swan of Avon, but we must add that the same antecedent 
improbability would exist in the case, of any given boy in any 
given age under any given conditions whatsoever. But if we 
grant the superb genius of the person, whoever he may have been, 
who produced the Shakespeare plays, the antecedent improbability 
is swept away, and the entire opportunities of his epoch lay in the 
grasp of a man possessing a plenitude of receptiveness unknown 
before, with a personality of style that nothing can hide, anda 
wealth of imagination that stands alone. It is, therefore, merely 
beating the air to say that the playwright was not Shakespeare 
on the ground that Shakespeare was the butcher's son. No 
« opportunities” could account for the playwright. It is equally 
vain to say that the playwright was Bacon on the ground that 
Bacon could be the only man of incomparable attainment 
in that age. This is, in effect, to say that God could not 
make both Bacon and Shakespeare, but could make a man who 
combined the magnificence of each. In order to arrive at such 
an unnecessary result the laws of evidence are violated, and the 
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verdict of common-sense, which Mr. Willis so vividly places on 


rd, is treated with contempt. No man who has read 
te and Shakespeare and possesses an ear could for 
one moment believe that their pens were identical. They 
live at the opposite poles of literature, and the fact that 
those who are troubled with the difficulties which lie 
around the growth of Shakespeare’s genius are forced, for 
want of another personality, to call him Bacon is in itself a 
proof of the desperate character of their case. It is, indeed, far 
easier to believe in the Shakespeare we have known than to Con- 
ceive of such a miracle as the man who could deliberately divide 
his personality into the philosopher who wrote the “ Organon ‘ig 
and the dramatist who conceived King Lear. The Baconian 
declines, as unreasonable, to believe in a superb manifestation of 
human genius (since such a belief removes all difficulty in accept- 
ing Shakespeare), and yet offers us instead the anthropomorphic 
monstrosity which he calls Bacon. 


Lord Penzance on the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy: a Judicial 
Summing-up. By the Right Hon. Sir James Plaisted Wilde, Baron 
Penzance. Edited by M. H. Kinnear. With a Biographical Note 
by F. A. Inderwick, K.C. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
6s. net.)—It is with a certain sense of astonishment that we find 
go distinguished a man as the late Lord Penzance also among the 
heretics in this strange controversy, and we cannot think 
that if he had lived to issue his book he would have called 
his argument against the recognised authorship of the plays 
a “judicial summing-up,” in view of the prefatory note 
that the reader “must not expect to find in these pages an 
equal and impartial leaning of the judge alternately to the 
case of both parties, as would, I hope, be found in any judicial 
summing-up of the evidence in any real judicial inquiry.” 
Lord Penzance bases his argument on the evidence with regard 
to Shakespeare that has been already collected (for the most part 
by orthodox persons) ; he makes no claim to original research ; he 
considers that the attempt to establish a cypher has “ totally 
failed.” Mr. Inderwick in his interesting and valuable intro- 
ductory note describes the book as “an unimpassioned résumé of 
the case against Shakespeare,” and read in this light it is of much 
interest. The argument consists of an elaborate demonstration 
of the antecedent improbability that a man of Shakespeare’s educa- 
tion, life, and position should have written the plays, of the incon- 
sistency of Shakespeare’s last years at Stratford with the fact of the 
authorship, and of the likelihood attaching to Bacon as the author if 
Shakespeare was not. Close perusal and consideration of Lord Pen- 
zance’s pages have left the writer of this notice absolutely unshaken 
in his orthodoxy. It must be assumed, whoever wrote the plays, 
that they were written by a man of transcendent genius, and when 
this fact is assumed the whole argument against Shakespeare of 
ana priori improbability falls to the ground unless it could be 
shown that William Shakespeare had not the opportunities of 
acquiring the knowledge shown in the plays. But no such thing 
can be shown. It is asserted that Stratford was bookless. It is 
& pure assumption. In the Middle Ages even in tiny remote 
towns a considerable library existed, and it is far more likely 
than not that the boy Shakespeare had access to many books in 
Stratford. Moreover, his five (or seven) years in London before 
he became known, and hi8 continual intercourse at the ‘Mermaid’ 
with all the most brilliant scholars of the age, sufficiently account 
(assuming a great memory and an exceptional receptive capacity) 
for all the learning and the knowledge of law and medicine shown 
in the plays. Strangely enough, Lord Penzance never mentions 
the extraordinary opportunities afforded at the ‘Mermaid’ for the 
acquisition of curious and recondite knowledge. At such a place 
the very class of knowledge that Shakespeare shows would have 
been displayed, while elementary matters would never have been 
spoken about. Lord Penzance, moreover, neglects most astonish- 
ingly one point of great magnitude. If Bacon was the author, 
then a conspiracy of silence, led by Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and 
Bacon, of the most elaborate character was successfully contrived. 
Numbers of persons of the most diverse kinds and of the most 
varied character were privy to this conspiracy, and yet no whisper 
of the plot crept out. To believe this is to believe an antecedent 


_ improbability that transcends any improbability that lies behind 


our belief in Shakespeare. So far from any contemporary dis- 
belief in Shakespeare’s authorship appearing, he is accused of 
stealing for the purposes of his plays from all the authors of his 
time. His own suspicious, jealous age and his own literary rivals 
believed in him. It is the privilege of an unproductive age to 
disbelieve in him. 


Is it Shakespeare? By a Cambridge Graduate. (John Murray. 
12s, net.)—If Mr. Begley desired an impartial hearing for his 
theories concerning the “ Nova Solyma,” he should have been at 
greater pains to ensure the anonymity of the present work. Not 





that we suppose that many readers will have troubled to decipher 
the author’s anagram; but the character of the argumentation, 
and, indeed, the mere style of the writing, betray his secret within 
the first few pages. Weare certainly not of those who would deny 
his right to a fair hearing on any a priori grounds, and we have 
been at pains to follow his evidence in as judicial and critical a 
temper as possible. If we have sometimes found this a hards 
task, it is not from any consideration of the tendency of 
that evidence, but because his reasoning would be no whit less 
futile were it directed to the proving of the most obvious 
or orthodox of propositions. There are two kinds of argu- 
ment of which Baconian writers have shown themselves par- 
ticularly fond, and both figure largely in the present volume. 
One consists in taking some passage of obvious and admitted 
obscurity—such are frequently to be met with in Elizabethan 
literature—in imposing upon it some interpretation which supports 
their particular views, and challenging critics to explain it in 
accordance with the orthodox position. It will have some day to 
be recognised that obscurities and corrupt passages do exist, and 
that an interpretation per se absurd can gather no shred of proba- 
bility from the fact of no other being advanced. The other 
favourite method of argument is to take some admitted or 
assumed fact and therefrom to make some more or less probable 
inference. We will assume that the chances of the inference 
being correct are approximately even. A further inference is 
then made under much the same conditions. After, say, half-a- 
dozen steps, a startling result is probably arrived at, which is then 
triumphantly claimed as “proved.” A very elementary know-: 
ledge of arithmetic will, however, show that, apart from its 
inherent probability, or the reverse, the chance in favour of the 
final inference being correct is not more than one in sixty- 
four! Unlike most Baconians, Mr. Begley bases his arguments 
largely upon the poems. It has been said of the sonnets that 
every conceivable interpretation has been placed on them, from the 
loftiest philosophy to the basest immorality. The present author 
takes the latter view. Having read into the poems generally. 
evidence of a scandal of a distinctly unpleasant nature, he then 
proceeds to parade in the light of day certain well-known and 
unseemly weaknesses of Bacon. These charges he seeks to 
establish by elaborate and not very convincing chains of argu- 
ment, when a study of sundry documents in the British Museum 
would have at once placed the matter beyond all possible doubt. 
Having thus established a connection to his own satisfaction, 
he proceeds to see scandal everywhere, from the Chancellor’s 
maintenance of certain old retainers to Rosalind’s doublet and 
hose. The nature of the discussion would forbid our entering 
here upon any detailed consideration of the case, even did space 
aliow ; we can only say that the arguments advanced are very 
largely of the nature indicated above. 








SHAKESPEARE’S EUROPE. 

Shakespeare’s Europe: Unpublished Chapters of Fynes Moryson’s 
Itinerary. By CharlesHughes, (Sherratt and Hughes. 16s, net.) 
—Under the title of Shakespeare’s Europe Mr. Hughes prints 
excerpts from the unpublished MS. of Moryson’s travels belong- 
ing to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. This MS. contains the 
fourth part of the Itinerary, of which the first three parts were 
published in 1617. Dissatisfaction has been expressed in some 
quarters that the MS. was not published as a whole, and‘ 
Mr, Hughes’s announcement of an edition of the earlier parts 
treated in the same manner has been similarly criticised. It 
appears, however, that in the omitted portions Moryson merely 
summarised the work of other observers which was already 
accessible in his day, and that these portions are therefore 
devoid of individual interest and in no way add to our sum of 
knowledge concerning the condition of sixteenth-century Europe. 
Of course, one has to take the editor’s word for this, and though 
the work of excision appears to have been done judiciously, 
there is always a danger of his having overlooked passages 
in which Moryson may have interwoven his own observations 
with information derived from other sources. There is, how- 
ever, the further question whether the publication of the 
work in extenso would be financially practicable. We wish Mr. 
Hughes every success with his present venture, but we can 
hardly be sanguine on the point. For our part, our chief quarrel 
with the book is on the score of its title. Why Shakespeare’s 
name should be dragged in to advertise Fynes Moryson’s 
miscellaneous observations and moralisings we entirely fail to 
see. Moreover, this inappropriate title is forced upon the reader’s 
attention in a most gratuitous and irritating fashion. An index 
to such a book as the present is certainly a desideratum, but, 
short of this, something might be done to help the reader who 
wishes to refer to a particular passage by placing chapter and 
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section headings and numbers in the headlines. Instead of this, 
“Shakespeare’s Europe” in black-faced type sprawls along the 
top of every page. In certain points of this nature Mr. Hughes 
has hardly done himself justice, for if we may judge from a com- 
parison with the page of MS. reproduced in facsimile, the text is 
a most careful and conscientious piece of work. 








THE EVOLUTION OF INDIAN CIVILISATION. 


Essai sur V Evolution de la Civilisation Indienne. Par le Marquis 
de la Mazeliére. 2 vols. (Plon-Nourrit, Paris.)—It is quite im- 
possible in a necessarily short notice to do justice to the remark- 
able work of M. de la Mazeliére on the history of Indian civilisa- 
tion. The book throughout bears evidence of that industry which 
is sometimes associated exclusively with Germany, and it deals with 
an immense and most complicated subject in a manner of which 
French scholars alone seem to have the secret. It is almost im- 
possible to conceive of a thousand-page book in English on Indian 
history, philosophy, literature, social development, and political 
organisation which should avoid the charge of heaviness, but 
these two volumes contrive to combine encyclopaedic information 
with a clear style and a light touch. The author traces the 
course of Indian civilisation from the earliest times to the present 
day. The first volume is occupied with the consideration of 
origins, of Hinduism and Buddhism, of early religion, of the 
waves of invasion from Central Asia, the new order introduced by 
Mahommedan conquest, and the organisation of the Mogul Empire. 
The second volume is a careful study of European influence 
on India, and describes and analyses the consolidation of British 
rule and its character. The book is not professedly a history, 
but incidentally it gives a succinct record of events. The results 
of very wide and careful reading are expressed in an admirably 
judicial spirit. We should fancy that the author has not himself 
visited India (though if this is the case he has a wonderful talent 
of absorbing the works of travellers), and it is evident that he is 
not personally acquainted with Oriental languages, and has not 
read all the books named in his extensive bibliography. For 
“Kaisar” in the title “Kaisar-i-Hind” is not derived from the 
German, nor is Captain Atkinson’s “Curry and Rice,” a book 
well known to a former generation, correctly described as a 
treatise upon agriculture. But these are very small points. 
M. de la Mazeliére seems to us to speak much too positively 
on obscure questions of ethnology, and to found too much on his 
theory of the influence of “feudalism,” introduced into India by 
the “Scythian” ancestors of the Rajputs, on the older civilisa- 
tion. We do not really know much about the origin of the 
Rajputs. “Scythian” is as dangerous a plaything as the old 
word “Turanian,” and the social structure that partly survives 
in Rajputana is something very different from the feudalism of 
mediaeval Europe. Again, Asoka’s Empire was hardly the well- 
organised dominion over all India which our author describes. But 
the chapters on Hindu religion, philosophy, law, and caste-organisa- 
tion give a sound and very interesting summary. The attitude of 
M. dela Mazeliére towards British rule is markedly friendly, but dis- 
criminating. He fully realises the extravagances of the Congress 
party—at least in its earlier days—and the unsubstantiality of 
much of the eloquence about the “financial drain.” On one 
point about which we hear a good deal from Mr. Naoroji and his 
school his opinion is emphatic: “'The promises made by the 
Queen” (in 1858) “England has kept.” At the same time, he 
considers a diminution of home charges necessary, holds that the 
Imperial Exchequer should come to the assistance of India in 
certain directions (though here he seems to have overlooked the 
decisions founded on the recent Commission on Indian Expendi- 
ture, and is mistaken in supposing that India paid for the latest em- 
ployment of her troops in China), and considers the land-revenue 
system in the main unjustifiable. He hardly dwells sufficiently 
on the practical grievance, the inelasticity of our revenue system 
in hard times, but on the other hand fails, we think, to realise 
how deeply rooted in the Asiatic mind is the idea that the State 
shall receive a direct land revenue. Depending too much upon 
the printed word, our friendly critic is inclined to assign a 
disproportionate importance to Bengalee leaders, and to take as 
true representatives of the silent millions, or the proud fighting 
races, a handful of semi-Anglicised orators and journalists. The 
book might with advantage have devoted more space to the 
native States, to Frontier problems, to the very interesting 
history of the Sikhs, and to the efforts (represented by the 
Rajkumar Colleges and the institution at Aligarh) being made 
to educate the ruling classes. In a brief notice we are compelled 
to dwell upon points of difference, but we should wish to recognise 
very cordially the appreciative spirit in which a competent French 
critic approaches the problems of our rule in the East. Full use 
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official publications. We are inclined to think that 
\ as 
condensed English translation of the Essai would be tothe 
and popular; in the meantime we commend the work to all who 
are interested in India. . 








THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL OF sT JOHN OF 
JERUSALEM. 

The Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. By W.K 
R. Bedford and Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Holbeche. (F. E 
Robinson and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—It seems to us a pity that 
such an interesting story as that of the Knights Hospitallers 
of St. John should have been dismissed in such suummar 
fashion. Nevertheless, we admit that the Council of the 
Order could not plead a better reason for neglecting the 
past than the necessity of chronicling the great ambulance 
movement of the reinvigorated Order under their new charter 
The extraordinary development of the ambulance movement 
was due, it is true, to a very general feeling in the 
country, but the Hospitallers have never lost sight of their 
original purpose, and all honour is due to them for their labours 
and the successful realisation of the motto of the Order, It 
would seem as if the very natural manner in which the Order 
has come to the front proves that even in the days when abuses 
crept into it, it never lost the respect of the thoughtful; some 
gratitude there always is, and people did not forg¢t their services 
in days when the care of the sick and wounded was a negligible 
quantity. The authors do not gloss over the period which 
preceded the ignominious surrender to Napoleon Bonaparte of the 
stronghold at Malta. Yet Howard’s report of the condition of the 
hospitals, if not flattering, proves that some members of the Order 
strove to do their work. The mere fact of a military and religious 
Order surviving the fate of the Templars for five hundred years 
proves that not only did they justify their existence by not 
deserting their post, but that they performed their duties. The 
vicious element unavoidable in an Order composed mostly of men 
who knew the art of war, but little else, was a source of disorder 
in the thirteenth century; but the Knights upheld even then 
their reputation, and did so till the sad fiasco of a century 
ago. What Mr. Bedford and Colonel Holbeche should have 
done was to sketch for us a little of the contemporary 
life of the periods, other hospitals, if any, and the treatment 
of the sick afforded by contemporary monasteries. Nine. 
tenths of the good deeds of the latter were too unobtrusive to be 
recorded, and their range of patients would be even wider than 
that of the Hospitallers. One would like to think that the Order 
were really in advance of their age, and aiming at a nobler 
Christianity than those who buried themselves alive, though the 
monks acted the part of the Good Samaritan if the opportunity 
was placed within their doors. When the English monasteries 
were dissolved the poor and the sick lost a good friend, and the 
wounded a wayside ambulance; with them went the Hospitallers, 
Mary rechartered them, and even Elizabeth did not abrogate that 
charter. One would also have liked to learn more of the Order's 
work in England. Probably the Commanders in England acted 
merely as a milch-cow to the Knights at Rhodes and Malta, and, 
of course, the headquarters in London. That the income was 
put to good uses the siege of Malta is sufficient evidence. 








WILLIAM IV. 
The Sailor King. By Fitzgerald Molloy. (Hutchinson and Co. 
24s. net.)—The latest of the entertaining compilations which Mr. 
Molloy is skilled at turning out deals with the age of William IV. 
There is not very much that can be called new in these pages, 
which are stuffed out with a great deal of crambe repetita about 
Byron, Shelley, Benjamin Disraeli, Tennyson, Browning, and 
other eminent persons whose chief concern with the age of 
William IV. lies in the fact that they lived through it. If we 
abstracted from Mr. Molloy’s book all that did not fall within the 
chronological boundaries of its seven years, there would he left 
only a slim octavo instead of the two portly volumes that are 
here presented. Still, they are readable volumes—a quality 
which covers a multitude of literary sins—and the readers who 
trust for their solid books to the circulating libraries will 
be none the worse for the fact that most of their contents are 
already familiar to such as have read Greville and a half-score of 
standard biographies and books of reminiscence. We can less 
easily forgive Mr. Molloy for the hash that he sometimes makes 
of a well-known story. Thus he totally loses the point of Lord 
Alvanley’s famous repartee to Gunter, when that aspiring pastry- 
cook complained of the hot temper of the horse which he was 
riding in the Park—“Ice him, Gunter, ice him!”—by making it 





is made of all the standard works on India, and of the most recent 


appear that Alvanley had alighted at Gunter’s shop and asked 
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table head of it to hold his horse! On the other 
admit that we had never before heard another 
rt. Molloy tells of Alvanley’s eccentric habits. 

d with a friend that famous buck was accus- 
se ys yor in bed. He always ended by flinging 
= dle into the middle of the floor, and, if it continued 
ag Po shied his pillows at it until it was extinguished. 


the very respec 
hand, we must 
story which M 


Sani were apt to be annoyed—not unnaturally. Another 
story the point of which Mr. Molloy has missed is that which earned 


the late Lord Houghton his familiar nickname. It was given 
him when he proposed to accompany some friends to a party 
for which he had not received an invitation, and they agreed 
to introduce him as “the cool of the evening.” But there is 
much that is entertaining and interesting 1 these pages. A 
pretty full account of the action brought against Lord Melbourne 
by that worthless creature, George Norton, has a double claim to 
be preserved because of the use which two great novelists have 
made of it. Mr. George Meredith utilised that forgotten scandal 
in “Diana of the Crossways.” It is less known, perhaps, that 
the love-letters into which Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz read such subtle 
meaning were really produced in the Melbourne trial. Only 
three letters from the Prime Minister to Mrs, Norton were dis- 
covered. The first ran as follows :—“I will call about half-past 
four; yours, Melbourne.” The second boldly said :—“‘ How are 
you? I shall not be able to call to-day; but probably shall 
to-morrow.” The third and last was thus worded :—* No House 
to-day. I will call after the levee, about four or half-past. If 
you wish it later, let me know. I shall then explain about going 
to Vauxhall.” The comment made on these epistles by Sir 
William Follett is really beyond any parody. “These are the 
only notes which have been found,” he told the jury. “If the 
others were like them, they probably may have been destroyed; 
but even these are not in the style and form of address of notes 
a gentleman would write to a lady with whom he was merely 
on friendly terms. They seem to admit much more than the 
words convey. ‘They are written cautiously, I admit; there is 
no passion of love in them; they are not love-letters, but they 
are not written in the ordirary style of correspondence usually 
adopted in this country between intimate friends, or mutual 
acquaintances.” After this we need not wonder that Serjeant 
Buzfuz could find so much of deep import underlying “chops 
and tomato sauce.” 








THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


History of the British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. By 
MareusR. P. Dorman. Vol.I. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 12s.) 
—Mr. Dorman handles his subject with plenty of assurance and 
vigour. His treatment of a period which, short in itself—from the 
beginning of the Napoleonic Wars to the death of Pitt—yet con- 
tained the forces that were to build up the British Empire, is at 
times almost too brief, and scarcely brings out the extra- 
ordinary state of England, and the no less extraordinary cohesion 
of men and principles of the widest difference in face of a 
threatened despotism. We should have preferred a greater space 
to be devoted to the actual condition of the people at the time, 
and less to the diplomacy of the Continental Courts. The import- 
ance of the Malmesbury despatches is surely exaggerated. If we 
were distrusted as much as our historian would have us believe, a 
thousand Pitts would not have brought the European Powers 
three times into line against France. Mr. Dorman pays a just, if 
not enthusiastic, tribute to Pitt’s skill in accomplishing this 
extraordinary feat, as he does to his integrity and that of his 
Sovereign, George III. The summary of the motives and views 
of those countries who went to war with the French Republic, 
and the disastrous collapse that followed their action from the 
contemptuous ignorance of her real strength, is a fair specimen 
of Mr. Dorman’s style. He makes out a very good case for the 
Government in their high-handed proceedings during the dis- 
affection in Ireland, when even in England a Duke of Norfolk 
could make a treasonable speech; and devotes a considerable 
space to the trials of the rebels, and to a discussion of the 
actual temper of the people at large. Politic and lenient, 
and wisely lenient as a whole, the Government had the most 
tactless of instruments. That England presented such a homo- 
geneous resistance to Napoleon when still seething with dis- 

affection, secret societies, and treasonable speeches, and heavily 
taxed as well, may astonish us if we consider the very curious 
mixture of principle and whim that actuated the individual 
members of Government and Opposition. It wasa happy notion of 
Mr. Dorman to state the advantages of Free-trade as seen after the 
lapse of a century, and thus to give it its true place as a function 
inthe machine of Empire, though it did not become a powerful one 
till later, Mr. Dorman, though he gives us details of naval fights, 





does not extend the same condescension to military matters. His 
sentences, if not long, occasionally demand a rather violent 
collection of ideas, usually separated by a full-stop. He is read- 
able, though he lacks colour. His estimate of sportsmen and 
sport generally a century ago is not given with his usual 
impartiality. 








KULOSKAP THE MASTER. 

Kuloskap the Master. By C.G. Leland and J.D. Prince. (Funk 
and Wagnalls. 8s.)—Kuloskap was a semi-divine and heroic 
legendary hero of the Wabanaki division of the great Algonkin 
stock,—that is to say, the Eastern tribes, the Passamaquoddies, 
Penobscots, Abenakis, Micmacs, and Delawares. Dr. Silas Rand 
a few years ago gave us some beautiful legends of the Micmacs, 
who are, however, inferior to the other tribes in imaginative and 
poetical gifts. The late Mr. Leland and Dr. Prince have thrown 
the many legends relating to Kuloskap and some beautifully 
naive and delicate lyrics into a simple unrhymed metre which 
we associate with the narrative poetry of the Indians. Copy- 
ing the literal transcripts of Louis Mitchell, a Passama- 
quoddy—some of which, Mr. Leland tells us, were almost in the 
Indian metre itself—Mr. Leland has presented us with some 
charming songs instinct with the natural grace of the Indian 
mind, and full of Nature’s beauties, penetrated subjectively, as it 
were, with human emotions. Dr. Prince’s contributions are no 
less faithful to the Indian diction. “The Birth of Kuloskap” 
illustrates Mr. Leland’s treatment of the Indian epic. “How 
Kuloskap Granted Gifts and Favours to Many Indians ” shows the 
humorous side of the hero, and the stories relating the master’s 
powers of subduing his enemies the magicians, his capacity for 
smoking or evading the cunning snares of the Wimpe, are very 
diverting. “The Scarlet Tanager and the Little Leaf,’ “The 
Song of Lappilatwan,” “ Nipon the Summer,” and others are 
lyrics that are worth any one’s while to read. “The Song of 
Lappilatwan” is aptly compared to the “ Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice” in a Norse setting. We are grateful to the industry which 
preserves these fast vanishing traces of the natural aboriginal 
poetry, and trust that as much as possible will be saved... There 
are stores of minute observation and feeling for natural beauties 
in these fresh, unadorned transcripts; subtle fancies and touches 
of pictorial skill in word-painting that would have charmed 
Tennyson, The “ birch-bark” illustrations are copied from Indian 
designs, and are vigorous and appropriate. 








THE AMERICAN ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 

The American Almanac and Year Book. (New York American 
and Journal.)—Almanacs and such-like are not commonly 
attractive. This particular Almanac is not, we think, very con- 
veniently arranged. But it is crowded with facts, many of which 
are highly interesting to an English reader. Whether they 
suggest contrast or comparison, and give rise to satisfaction or 
discontent, they are, in either case, of notable importance. We 
look, for instance, at the item of “Education.” In Manhattan 
and the Bronx Boroughs (part of Greater New York) we see that 
nine high schools have 13,047 pupils (the numbers for two others 
are not given); ninety-six grammar schools have 174,419 (seven 
not being specified) ; and seventy primary schools 72,903 (thirteen 
unnumbered). Here the relative results are surprising, the 
grammar schools having more than twice as many pupils as the 
primary. The principals of all the high schools are men; in 
the grammar schools there are ninety-six women to fifty-nine 
men; in the primary fifty-nine men toeleven women. The Pension 
List supplies its customary quota of amazing facts. There were 
a million pensioners (short by 554) in 1902, made up of 
731,077 “invalids” and 268,369 “widows, &c.” These received 
£28,000,000 (a reduction of £200,000 on 1901). There were 
on the rolls on July Ist, 1902, four widows of the Revolu- 
tionary War, which came to an end, it will be remembered, 
in 1782. Some provident veterans must have married, say, forty 
years after the expiration of their service. This brings us to 
1822. Wives of nineteen years would be centenarians in the cur- 
rent year. The failures furnish here, as elsewhere, interesting 
statistics. The fluctuations are very great. In 1861 the aggre- 
gate liabilities of 6,693 bankrupts amounted to £42,000,000; in 
1865 495 persons failed for something less than £1,300,000. In 
1901 there were 11,002 failures, with £22,700,000 liabilities ; eleven 
months of 1902 showed 718 more bankrupts, and another million 
of debts. The figures and facts relating to female suffrage are 
instructive. Here we have the other countries of the world 
brought into comparison. Kentucky has the credit of beginning 
the movement, having given school suffrage to widows in 1838; 





twelve years later Ontario enlarged this particular suffrage by 
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including women generally. Municipal suffrage was given by 
New South Wales in 1867, and by England in 1869. In the same 
year Wyoming gave women full suffrage. Colorado followed this 
example in 1893, as also did New Zealand. Two more States of 
the Union (Utah and Idaho) have done the same. The compilers 
of the Almanac are very enthusiastic about the results, some of 
which they enumerate ; reform by legislative enactment is not, 
however, always a success. But we must not discuss this or other 
topics. Enough has been said to show that the American Almanac 
is a treasury of interesting facts. 








LUMSDEN’S HORSE. 

The History of Lumsden’s Horse. Edited by Henry H. S. Pearse. 

(Longmansand Co. 21s. net.) —Mr. Pearse, who acquired favourable 
notice among the army of war correspondents that lately descended 
upon South Africa by his interesting narrative of the siege of 
Ladysmith, has produced a very comprehensive history of the part 
played in the Boer War by the regiment of volunteer mounted 
infantry known as Lumsden’s Horse. The first object of the 
book is to record the services of the gallant men whom India sent 
to help us in our need, and we are glad to see that a copy is to be 
presented to every surviving member of the regiment,—a plan 
which might usefully be followed in the case of other contingents 
on a similar footing. But it is also of great interest as a sectional 
narrative of our latest war on a large scale, and should be valued 
by all English readers as evidence of the enthusiasm with which 
our sons abroad rally round the Old Country when she seems to 
need their services. The origin of this particular corps—which 
did yeoman’s service at the front for many months—is to be 
found in the telegram which Colonel Lumsden sent to the Indian 
Government when the “ black week ” of Colenso was stirring men’s 
hearts throughout the Empire, offering his services and a contribu- 
tion of 50,000 rupees towards raising a contingent of European 
Volunteers in India. Colonel Lumsden was a tea-planter in Assam 
for twenty years and a keen Volunteer. He knew the capabilities 
of his former associates, and when the news of England’s need 
reached him “he made up his mind at once that the planters, on whose 
spirit he could rely, were the very men wanted for South African 
fighting. Onthe parade-ground they might not be all that soldiers 
whose minds are fettered by rules and traditions would desire, but 
he knew how long days of exercise in the open air at their ordinary 
avocations, varied by polo, pig-sticking, and big-game hunting, had 
toughened their fibres and hardened their nerves. He could count 
on every one of them also for keen intelligence, which he rightly 
regarded as more important than mere obedience to orders, where 
every man might be called upon to think and act for himself.” 
His confidence received a noble response, and the tale of brilliant 
and heroic actions contained in this book shows that the Indian 
planters are still instinct with the gallantry and enthusiasm for 
the Home-land that inspired their predecessors, like the gallant 
Venables, in the Indian Mutiny. “It has been a pride and a 
pleasure to me,” said Lord Roberts at the close of their service, 
“to have under my command a Volunteer contingent which has 
so well upheld the honour of the Indian Empire.” We need not 
recall the details of the work which earned that well-deserved 
encomium, but may only say that Mr. Pearse, who has drawn 
freely on the personal narratives of the men and officers, has 
given us a worthy and most interesting record of the share taken 
in the war by Lumsden’s Horse, 








ANGLO-SAXON AND INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION. 

The Anglo-Sazon Century. By John RB.Dos Passos. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 9s.)—Mr. Dos Passos’s treatise deals with very high 
politics indeed. He advocates the “unification of the Anglo- 
Saxon Race,” the first steps to that result being, according to his 
suggestion, the union of Canada with the United States, and the 
establishment of a common citizenship between the States and 
the British Empire. Speculations of this kind, founded as they 
are on facts of the past and conjectures as to the future, are 
highly interesting. Whether they come within the region of 
the practical it is not for us to pronounce; but it is, any- 
how, a noticeable phenomenon that there should be this 
movement of thought when there is so much of an opposite 
tendency. The constituent nationalities of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and, what is more strange, the closely related 
Scandinavian peoples, Sweden and Norway, are striving for dis- 
union, and here is a proposition, which is, in any case, seriously 
made, for uniting two nations which are certainly not more 
homogeneous. Possibly the future predominance in the world 
is for the race which shows the greatest power of cohesion. 
—With this may be mentioned a volume dealing with a 


lated, with Introduction and Notes, by M. Campbell Sama a> 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 2s. 6d.) "eco tay: Ma, 
transcendental plane of politics. Miss Campbell Smith ate beg 
able introduction, which occupies more than half the vol er y 

occupies it very advantageously, says that “Kz. - a ia 
the hopelessness of any attempt to secure perpetual peace bety tes 
independent nations.” So we are led on to a federation of the w a 
a very remote possibility, if a possibility at all, seein wi 
repulsion there is between nations which, a priori pad d be 
sympathetic. How are we to federate with Germany not to 
speak of Russia and China? However this may be, no aa 

read this volume without learning something from it, ” 








THE MYSTICS, ASCETICS, AND SAINTS OF INDIA 
The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India. By John Ca: 
Oman. (‘T. Fisher Unwi ee Ree 

oe sher Unwin. 14s. net.)—Mr. Oman points out with 
much force the essentially similar characteristics that are to be 
found in the ascetic systems practised by different races and 
developed in different religions. The word itself hag undergous 
a curious change of meaning. The Greek ascetic suffered much— 
multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit—but not because he 
thought suffering in itself desirable, but because it wag necessary 
to develop the body. To the Hindu and to the Christian ascetig 
suffering is itself desirable, because what he cultivates is not 
the body—that, with the Manichaeism which underlies all these 
habits of thought and life, he considers to be evil—but some entity 
described as soul or spirit. Hinduism has developed a peculiar 
form of this belief in the potency of suffering; the ascetic sets 
himself to extort from the unwilling Rulers of the universg 
some coveted distinction or power. So many thousand years 
of this or that mortification give him the right to demand whathe 
desires. And here we must object to Mr. Oman’s attempt to bring 
the central doctrine of Christianity into this same category of action, 
It must be allowed that some explanations of the Atonement lend 
themselves to the establishment of such an analogy; but 
Christianity has grown out of these barbarous conceptions, Even 
the most irrational developments of Christian asceticism arg 
absolutely free from the selfish and unmoral ideas of its Hindu 
parallel. Hinduism itself has risen above them, at least in the 
aspirations of some of its modern prophets. Mr. Oman approaches 
his subject, which is enormously large and difficult, with sympathy 
and a genuine effort to understand and appreciate. Perhaps he 
goes too far in this direction; but the value of his book is 
increased by the general temper and point of view of its writer, 
Of course a writer on this province of Hindu life has to touch on 
the wonder-working which has so close a connection with it. Mr, 
Oman relates on the evidence of witnesses whom he believes to be 
trustworthy some things that are very strange indeed. He tells 
us of a certain Hassan Khan, known in Calcutta thirty years ago, 
whose performances could not easily be matched. He was nota 
conjurer, nor in any way a professional performer; but some 
times he could be induced to show his powers. One was that of 
producing at will bottles of European wine which bore the label 
of a well-known firm. Once, when a fellow-traveller by railway 
said he wanted a “drink,” “ Put your hand out of the window,’ 
said Hassan Khan. The traveller did so, and had a bottle of wine 
put into it. The man’s explanation was that he was served bya 
djinn, whom he had learnt to control by mystic signs taught him 
by a Hindu whom he had protected from insult. 








THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ITALY. 
The Roman Catholic Church in Italy. By Alexander Robertson, 
D.D. (Morgan and Scott. 6s.)—This book may be best described 
as an invective against the Roman Catholic Church in Italy. The 
author is a Protestant minister resident in Venice, and as he has 
many friends among the Italians, he might have written an in- 
forming book had he not been so blinded by his hatred of the 
Church of Rome as to be unable to distinguish between truth 
and falsehood. When describing the state of matters under Pio 
Nono, he writes thus :—‘“ No sick or dying person was permitted 
to see a physician until he had first seen a priest, and taken the 
Sacrament. All wills were invalidated which did not contain 
legacies to the Church, and once a good fat legacy was secured, 
the priest, so Italians tell me, often took care the sick person 
should not recover to rescind it. In administering the Viaticum, 
it is said, the priest would accidentally rest his elbow too heavily 
on the patient’s heart, or press his thumb on the patient’s throat.” 
Italy is a land of calumny, and Italians tell wonderful tales 
against their priests when they happen to be in ill humour with 
them, It is amazing, however, that a minister of religion and an 
educated man should repeat without a word of dissent such a 
monstrous allegation. There is much of the same kind in Dr. 





kindred topic, Perpetual Peace, by Immanuel Kant (1795), trans- 


Robertson’s volume, which we cannot recommend to our readers. 
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CRITICISM AND LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 
A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe from the 
Farliest Texts to the Present Day. By George Saintsbury. 
1. IL. (Blackwood and Sons. 20s. net.)—The second volume 
pr Saintsbury’s History of Criticism carries on his survey 
o the subject from the close of the Middle Ages to the “ decline 
. eighteenth-century orthodoxy.” As to the general attitude 
pe what we previously said in reviewing the first volume 
lies largely in the present case likewise, and need not here be 
~ ted. The fact, however, of the growing frequency of the 
ir criticism which the Professor keeps chiefly in view makes 
the present volume, and particularly the latter portion, more 
interesting than its predecessor; while the sorting out and 
analysis of the vast mass of critical matezial here achieved 
render the work one of considerable importance to the student, 
whether he agree or not with the actual views advanced. 
Book IV. is devoted to the criticism of the Renaissance. An 
introductory chapter deals with Erasmus, zfter which the great 
names of Italian humanism are passed in review,—recognised 
critics such as Vida, Lilius Giraldus, Scaliger, Castelvetro, 
Patrizzi; great men of letters like Savonarola, Poliziano, Tasso; 
and a host of lesser men, among the most interesting perhaps being 
Tyissino, Robortello, Il Lasca, Bembo, Varchi, Giraldi Cintio, and 
De Nores, whom it is one of the chief functions of the book to 
“place.” France contributes little of interest at this period, the 
most important text being the famous “ Défense et Illustration 
de la Langue Frangaise ” of Du Bellay. English criticism, on the 
other hand, both here and in the succeeding books, is treated 
at very considerable length,—yet not at greater length, the 
author contends, than it in all impartiality merits. In this we 
are entirely at one with Professor Saintsbury, notwithstanding 
that the estimation in which he holds it may be in some measure 
due to the peculiarities of his own critical position. We venture 
to think that, apart from those people for whom every word of 
Matthew Arnold appears as the utterance of an inspired prophet, 
there is no one who will not welcome in these pages the trium- 
phant vindication of English criticism from the undeserved 
neglect for which that eminent critic is himself chiefly responsible. 
Book V. is devoted to “ The Crystallizing of the Neo-Classic Creed,” 
and deals mainly with French criticism from Malherbe to Boileau 
(the analysis of whose work is among the best things in the 
volume), and that of Dryden and his contemporaries. Here the 
treatment of England’s second great poet-critic is equally able 
and enthusiastic. In this book English criticism is presented as 
distinctly paramount, as also, though less convincingly, in 
Book VI., dealing with “ Eighteenth-Century Orthodoxy.” Here 
the work of Addison, Pope, and Johnson is opposed to that of 
Voltaire and his school, and the effect of the comparison is some- 
what marred by the weary efforts, on the one hand, to reconcile 
an almost slavish admiration of Johnson’s genius with a just con- 
tempt of his “classic” principles, and on the other, by a violent 
personal dislike of the great orthodox freethinker of France. Those 
authors who, amid the neo-classic tyranny of the eighteenth 
century, heralded the revolt which was to make ever notable its 
closing years are reserved for treatment in the final volume, 
which we hope before long to welcome. 








Lake Country Sketches. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. (James 
MacLehose, Glasgow. 5s. net.)—The most important paper 
among the fourteen of which this volume is made up is the first, 
entitled “Reminiscences of William Wordsworth among the 
Peasantry of Westmoreland.” Mr. Rawnsley had a double 
object in view. He wanted to learn what the people remembered 
of Wordsworth, and what impression his personality had left 
among them; and next, he wished to compare them as he found 
them with Wordsworth’s descriptions and characterisations. 
Memories of a man who died half-a-century ago must be rare, and 
are probably vague, and Mr. Rawnsley was somewhat dis- 
appointed with what he did find. Wordsworth, with his cold and 
reserved manner, and what seemed his aloofness from his neigh- 
bours’ affairs, did not greatly impress the people among whom he 
dwelt. Hartley Coleridge was a far more vivid figure in their 
thoughts. The reminiscences were not flattering, though the 
North Country speech must not be interpreted quite literally, at 
least according to Southern use of the words. “Hoe was an ugly- 
faiced man, and a mein liver,” said one man whom Mr. Rawnsley 
questioned, meaning that he had harsh features and lived very 
simply. His devotion to the country, however, did impress the 
people, though they probably had but vague notions of what it 
meant. “A Skiddaw Shepherd” is an excellent little study. 
The pictures of Lake scenery are of the kind which few draw as 






Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller. With an Introduction by Julia 
Ward Howe. (T. Fisher Unwin. 65s. net.)—Little or nothing of 
what Margaret Fuller wrote is known to the readers of to-day, 
and, indeed, her literary work was never of any great importance. 
But that she was a very remarkable person is beyond doubt 
Without personal beauty—so all who describe her agree in 
saying, though the portrait given in this volume would make one 
think otherwise—she was extraordinarily magnetic. She talked 
in the overpowering Coleridge fashion. Nor was she without 
direct influence on the work of the world; she was a pioneer in 
the movement of which “the enlarged domain of womanhood” is 
the outcome. Weseem to catch a glimpse of what she was in 
these “love-letters,” being largely helped by the appreciations 
with which the volume is completed from the pens of R. W. 
Emerson, Horace Greeley, and C.T. Congdon. Such love-letters 
have, we should think, never been written by any other daughter 
of man. It is no wonder that James Nathan, the other corre- 
spondent, was, so to speak, unequal to them. To be what she 
imagined him to be must have been an impossibility. No ordinary 
mortal could breathe in the height to which she raised him. 
Margaret Fuller’s life had a most tragical ending. She married 
a young Italian of noble family, and perished with her husband and 
child in the wreck of the bark ‘ Elizabeth’ on the shore of Long 
Island, July 15th, 1850. The ‘ Elizabeth’ had sailed from Leghorn 
sixty days before. 


An English Garner. (A. Constable and Co. 4s.)—The present 
volume of the veissue of Professor Arber’s Garner consists of 
critical essays a7.d literary fragments, with an introduction by 
Mr. Churton Collins. Sir Philip Sidney’s letter to his brother, 
Dryden’s essay on dramatic poesy, and extracts from Ellwood’s 
“History of Himself” are to be found in the present collection. 
This last gives a dreadful picture of the oppression of the 
Quakers in the time of Charles II., but the most interesting thing 
is Ellwood’s description of Milton, whom he used to read to. Milton 
gave the young Quaker a manuscript to take home and read—it 
was “ Paradise Lost”—and asked his opinion of it. Among other 
things, Ellwood reports that he said:—“*‘ Thou hast said much 
here, of Paradise lest: but what hast thou to say of Paradise 
feund?’ He made me no answer, but sat some time in a muse. 
re And when afterwards I went to waiton him...... he 
showed me his second poem, called Paradise Regained: and in a 
pleasant tone said to me, ‘This is owing to you! For you put it 
into my head, by the question you put to me at Chalfont! which, 
before, I had not thought of.” 





Emerson’s Centenary: a South Place Lecture. By Herbert 
Burrows. (A.and H. Bonner. 1d.)—Mr. Burrows anyhow gives 
some well-chosen extracts from Emerson’s writings, and has 
something to say about the man that is worth reading. He is a 
little too pugnacious. If the “Encyclopedia Britannica” gives 
no account of Emerson, it is probable that the omission was not 
deliberate. Nor was there any occasion to go out of the way to 
revile Mr. Andrew Carnegie. This gentleman does not come up 
to South Place ideals; but if all millionaires were to use their 
wealth in like fashion, it is at least conceivable that those ideals 
might be nearer to realisation. The most interesting thing in 
the pamphlet is Dr. Moncure Conway’s letter, with its bit of 
personal experience. He had written, he tells us, a pamphlet to 
show that the negro was “not human in the sense of the 
Declaration of Independence ”—“all men are created equal”— 
and was converted by an article on Emerson in Blackwood’s 
Magazine. He tells also a characteristic anecdote. Emerson 
asked a young man what was the population of his village. 
“About 672."—“And how many churches ?”—“Four.”—“ Six 
hundred and seventy-two people, six hundred and seventy-two 
churches: let yours not be tradition.” 


England’s Mission by English Statesmen. Edited by Arthur 
Mee. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—Mr. Mee has collected here utter- 
ances of English statesmen “from Chatham to Chamberlain.” There 
are twenty-one names and fifty-two speeches, or quotations from 
speeches. Of the speakers, six, equally divided between the two 
parties, are alive; ten more belong to the period between the 
Reform Bill and the death of Mr. Gladstone; the others are the 
two Pitts, Burke, Canning, and Lord Brougham. It is impossible 
to say that all these politicians have had before their minds the 
same ideal; butit is really surprising as one reads to see how little 
in theory is the difference between them. One might say very 
much the same as to their practice. A British Government 
finds itself compelled when in power to do much that its members 
denounced when they were in opposition. The urgentia fata imperit 
are too strong for them. However this may be, Mr. Mee has made 





well as Mr. Rawnsley, 


a very instructive volume. 
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An Indian Shetch-Book. By L. Raven-Hill. (Punch Office. 
6s. net.)—Mr. Raven-Hill went out to sketch persons and scenes 
at the great Durbar. He found some excellent subjects for his 
pencil on the journey out,—nothing is more humorous than his 
presentation of himself as he lands with wreaths of flowers round 
his neck and a bouquet in his hands (it is thus that a native 
welcome is indicated). At the Durbar itself, and at other Indian 
scenes, there was, of course, an embarrassing wealth of choice 
Naturally the comic is more in evidence than the stately; but 
there are some admirable presentments of national physiognomy 
and costume. We wish that we could follow the usual and con- 
venient custom of giving extracts by which the whole may be 
sampled. As this is impossible, we can but ask our readers to 
believe that this Sketch-Book is full of capital work. If they 
happen to know what Mr. Raven-Hill has done before, they will 
be ready enough to accept our statement. 


Pompei, as it Was and as it Is. By Bagot Molesworth, M.A. 
(Skeffington and Son. 25s. net.)—Mr. Molesworth has evidently ex- 
pended no little labour on this book, labour which entities it to a 
distinct place among the authorities on the subject. He digresses 
somewhat for the sake of illustrating his matter, giving in 
summary, for instance, Pliny’s descriptions of his Laurentine 
and Tuscan villas. These help us to realise what the “country 
house” of the wealthy Roman was in the first century, and 
consequently to realise what has been so wonderfully preserved 
at Pompeii. But why the letter from Bithynia about the 
Christians should come in we really do not understand. How- 
ever, this matters little. What Mr. Molesworth writes is worth 
reading, and the interest and appropriateness of his photographs 
are beyond question. 


Sir Walter Scott and his Country. By Handasyde. (R. Brimley 
Johnson. 1s. net.)—This is a very pleasant and sympathetic 
little account of a visit to the Abbotsford country, and talks with 
people who were in some way associated with memories of Scott, 
—a shepherd who described himself as “ae year’s bairn wi’ her 
Majesty Queen Victoria,” and was therefore in his fourteenth 
year when Sir Walter died, and a granddaughter of Peter 
Matheson, his coachman. The latter had a relic which she owed 
to Peter’s thrifty care, a looking-glass made out of a broken pane 
of the carriage window. 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 
“BADSWORTH ” ON BRIDGE. The Laws 


and Principles of Bridge. By ‘‘Bapswortu.” 16mo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
This volume is of particular value in that it contains 27 decisions by the 
Committee of the ‘‘ Portland Club”’ on disputed points which have been 
submitted to them—these cases must frequently occur—and on which these 
are the final rulings. The author’s anonymity is such a thin veil that Mr. W. 
Dalton’s book on Bridge voices the general opinion that there is no finer Bridge 
player in London than “ Badsworth.” 


IRELAND UNDER ENGLISH RULE. A 


Plea for the Plaintiff. By Tuomas Appis Emmet. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
21s, net. 

While frankly a plea for Ireland, Dr. Emmet has endeavoured to be impartial, 
and his indictment of the British Government (he draws a distinction between 
the English people and the English Government) is supported by documentary 
evidence. 


LITTLE FRENCH MASTERPIECES. Edited 


by ALEXANDER JEssur. Translations by Gtorcr BurnuamM Ives. With 
Portrait in Photogravure. Issued in a small and attractive form, 16mo, 
cloth, flexible, 2s. net ; and also in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
1. PROSPER MERIMEE. Iatroduction by Grace KING. 
2. GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. Introduction by Frank T. MARzIALS. 
, 
3. THEOPHILE GAUTIER. Introduction by Frtp&éRic César 
SumIcHRAsT. 
4. HONORE DE BALZAC. Introduction by F, BRuNETIERE, 
(List free.) 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. A Series of Productions, 


complete in small compass, which have been accepted as Classics of their 
kind. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 32mo, flexible red leather, gilt 
top, each Is, 6d, net. 











LATEST ADDITIONS. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER and CHRISTABEL. 
By Samvet T. ColLrripGE. 

THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Dlustrated. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Many more Volumes shortly. Prospectus free. 


en en ee a ee 


New Announcement Lists and Catalogue Now Ready. 


Fully 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ; and NEW YORK. 








CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW Books 


BARBY PAIN’S NEW HUMOROUS BOOK, 
Feap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. 


By BARRY PAIN, Author of “Eliza, &¢.” 








PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF THE HUNTING-FIELD 
Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. 


THE BEST OF THE FUN. 


By Captain E, PENNELL-ELMHIRST, Author of “ The Cream of Leiceste 
shire.” With 8 Coloured Illustrations by G. D. GILES, and 48 in Black 
and White by J. Srurcess and G. D. Gizes. F 











ARNOLD BENNETT'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


LEONORA. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘“‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel,” 





On OCTOBER 8th.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A LADY OF MISRULE. 
By HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of “A Precious Scamp,” &o, 


FRED. WHISHAW’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. 


By FRED. WHISHAW, Author of “‘ Mazeppa,” &c. 








MISS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


A BUTTERFLY: 


Her Friends and her Fortunes. 
By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of “ Man, Woman, and Fate,” &c, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
LADY JUDAS. 


“ Fettered for Life.” 
“For those who love an exciting story, ‘ Lady Judas’ will prove enthralling. 
Mr. Barrett has chosen a fascinating subject, and the finished product does 
him credit.”’—Shefield Telegraph, 


THE MYSTERY OF LINCOLN’S INN. By 
Ronert Macuray, Author of “ The Vision Splendid,” &c. 
"The story is contrived with admirable ingenuity.”—Glasgow Herald, 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION. 3y 
M. P. Suit, Author of ‘‘ The Purple Cloud.” 
** A wealth, almost unbounded, of imagination, a power of description, and 
a largeness of aim equalled by few, if any, living novelists.”—To-Day. 


PRINCE HAGEN: a Phantasy. By Upton Srvcrar. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A powerful indictment of modern civilised society, and one which is likely 
to be widely read, if only for the sake of the slight but fascinating story in 
which it lies embedded.”—Daily News. 


LOVE AND LOVERS OF THE PAST. By 
Pavut Gaviot, Author of “A Lover of the Queen.” Translated by 
C. Larocur, M.A. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 

* An admirable—indeed, a fascinating bit of work.”—To-Day. 


ESSAYS AND HISTORIETTES. By Si 
Watrer Besant, Author of ‘As we are and as we may be,” &c, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“‘ Whether they be regarded from the point of view of date or of subject, 
the pieces brought together in this volume fall into two groups, in each of 
which admirers of Sir Walter Besant will find a biographical interest, in 
addition to the matter and manner of the papers themselves...... Sanely 
enthusiastic, almost epigrammatically good-humoured,’”’—Seotsman, 


IN LAKELAND DELLS AND FELLS. By 
W. T. Pater, Author of “‘ Lake-Country Rambles.” With a Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“Mr. Palmer’s book will be most enjoyed by those who know the country 
best. It is not a guide-book, but a miscellany of papers, well written and 
stimulating to read...... There is not a page in the book but is odorous of the 
open air. The papers will instruct anyone who has thoughts of doing the 
Lake District, not as a tourist, but seriously and thoroughly ; and they should 
animate and please whoever reads them.”—Scotsman. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
THE WINGED VICTORY. By Bernarp Home. 
THE ENGLAND OF THE PASTON LETTERS. By Cuaries MeNmviR, MA. 
THE PLANET OF ROMANCE. By Ep. Vincent HEwarp. 
A LITERARY HIGHWAY. By Water DEXTER. 
ABOUT CUCKOOS. MRS. VICKERY’S RECORD AGED CUCKOO, By 
ALEXANDER H, Jarr, LL.D. 

GOUT THE NEMESIS. By Dr. Yorxe-Davies. 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. By Percy Fitz¢ERa.p. 
REVIVING APPRECIATION OF MILTON. By Srivanus URpay, 





By Frank Barrett, Author of 
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MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S NEW POEMS. 


FOR ENGLAND: 


Poems Written during Estrangement. 
2s. 6d. net. 


~ ‘Under the Hill, 


And other Essays in Prose and Verse, including his Table Talk, 
By AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 
With numerous Illustrations, including 2 in Photogravure. 
7s, 6d. net. 








———— 


Footprints of Former Men in 
Far Cornwall. 


By R. S. HAWKER. Edited by C. E. BYLES. 


With Illustrations by J. Ley Petursrivee, Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 





~The Nemesis of Froude: 


A Rejoinder to “ My Relations with Cariyle.” 


By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE & 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 


3s. 6d. net. 


The Morning Post.—‘'Its publication, unlike that of its forerunner, ‘My 
Relations with Carlyle,’ will be accepted on perusal by every right-minded 
man as inevitable, and even necessary, as an aet of elementary justice.” 


Six Fairy Plays for Children. 


By NETTA SYRETT, 
With a Cover Design by W. Gramam Rosertson. Small 4to, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE CROWN LIBRARY. 


A Series of Volumes embracing Memoirs, History, Belles-Lettres, Poetry, 
Natural History, &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


Each of the following volumes will be carefully illustrated by origin: 1 
designs or reproductions from old prints or paintings, according to the par- 
ticular subject. The binding will be a linen of a distinctive colour for each 
group of subjects, thus: Memoirs will be blue; History, red; Natural History, 
green; and so on; otherwise they will be uniform in every way. 


READY IMMEDIATELY, 
Vol, I. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 


Giusert Waite. Edited, with an Introduction, by Grant 
ALLEN, and containing 291 Illustrations by Epmunp H. New, 
and Photogravure Portraits of Gilbert White's Correspondents, 
Daines Barrington and ‘Thomas Pennant, 


NOW READY. 
Vol. Il. THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Watton 


and CHartes Corton. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Ricwarp Le GALLIENNE and containing 237 Illustrations by 
Epmunp H, New, and Photogravure Portraits of Walton 
and Cotton. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


NEW NOVELS. 
William J. Locke. {The MS. in a Red 











Where Love Is. Box, 
6s. Tenth Thousand, 
Author of “The Usurper.” 6s. 


“ Derelicts.” 


“The White Dove.” | Mizabeth’s Children. 
Charles Marriott. Fifth Edition, 


The House on 6s. 
the Sands. READY ON OCTOBER 5rz. 
6s. 
Author of “ The Column.” Eleanor Dayton. 
“ Love with Honour.” us 
NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 
H. H. Bashford. pe 


Tommy Wideawake. 
3s. 6d. 


“They that Took the Sword.” 
“The Beautiful Mrs, Moulton.” 








THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. By 


G. M. A. Hewett, Author of “The Open-Air Boy.” A Record of Sporting 
Adventures during Holiday Time. ith 12 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 308 pp., 6s. [Now ready. 


IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. By 


ANNETTE M. B, Mraxin, Author of “A Ribbon of Iron.” A Book of 
Travel. With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map of the Route, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d. net. [Now ready. 


HYMNS OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CENTURIES, Compiled by Mrs. Percevan Mackrent, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, 296 pp., 5s. net. [October 6. 


THE SQUIRE: a Story of Country Life. 


By Miss E, L. Haverrieip, Author of ‘ Badmanstow.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 


HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. By 


J. Oro Pacet, Grorcre A. B. Dewar, A. Innes SuHanp, &. With 14 

Headings and Tailpieces and 4 Full-page Illustrations in Colour b: G. A. 

FoTHERGILL. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed — ~ 
October. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 


AND ISEULT. Rendered into English by H. Bettoc. With 150 Ilustra- 
tions in Colour by Rosert Eneets. Limited to 300 eopies, paper 
cover, £5 5s. net. [ October. 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


“LIBRARY EDITION.” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
BY 


E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 


In about 33 Volumes, issued in Chronological Order. 


Not sold separately. Large medium 8vo, Holliston cloth, 
21s. each net. 


The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies, 
All Mr. Ruskin’s Published Works will be Reprinted. 

Each Volume contains a Preface giving a Biographical 
and Bibliographical Account of the several Works. 
together with Selections from the Author’s Diaries 
and Correspondence relating to them. 


NOW READY. 
Volume I. 


EARLY PROSE WRITINGS, 1834 to 1843. 
612 pp., with Frontispiece in Colour, 20 Plates, 78 Woodcuts, and a Fac- 
simile of MS. 


POEMS. 


Volume I. 


590 pp., with 25 Plates & 5 Facsimiles of MS . 


Volume JI. 


MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. I. 1843. 752 pp, 


with 4 Unpublished Steel Engravings, 10 Photogravure Plates, a Photo- 
gravure Reproduction of the Portrait by J. Richmond (1843), and 2 Face 
similes of MS. 

The Appendix contains Mr. Ruskin’s hitherto unpublished “ Reply” 
to Blackwood’s Criticism of Turner. , 


Volume IV. 

MODERN PAINTERS, Vol. II. 1846. 458 pp., 
with 1 Unpublished Steel Engraving, 12 Photogravure Plates, and a Fac- 
simile of MS. 

Volumes V. to Vi/. (Modern Painters, Vols. III, IV., and V.) will 
be published after Volume XI. 


Volume VI/II.—READY OCTOBER 9. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE, 


1849. 352 pp., with the 14 Engraved Plates, in addition to 1 Unpublis' 
Magenving’ | etched by Mr. Ruskin for the Work) and Facsimiles of MS, 
and Cover of First Edition. 


Volumes IX. to Xi. 
With Collations and Additions. 


THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. 1.1851. ... November, 1908 
THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. II. 1853. ... December, 1903 
THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. Ill. 1853,... January, 1904 


THE EXAMPLES OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE 
will be included in these Volumes. 


The remaining Volumes will be, as near as possible, published at intervals ef 
One Month. 


a 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


EARLY BRITAIN: Roman Roads in Britain. By 


Tuomas Coprinaton, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, with several Maps, 
cloth boards, 5s. 


EARLY BRITAIN: Roman Britain. By Epwarp Cony- 


BEARE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, AND 
ETHER. Being a Course of Christmas Lectures, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By J. A. Furmine, M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 











THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: the Machinery of the 
Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By A. E. 
Doupear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, 
U.S.A. Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, cloth boards, 2s. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 
Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DoupEar, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., 
Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English Edition, Edited by 
Prof. ALFRED LopGeE. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE: Sounding the Ocean 
of Air. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston 
in December, 1898, by A. LaAwRencE Rotcu, S.B., A.M. Small post 8vo, 
with new Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, ITS ORIGIN & EVOLUTION. 
By the Monsignore DucnesNe. Translated by M. L. McCiure from the 
Third Edition of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 

The Third Edition of the French Original has just been published in Paris. 
This translation represents not only the latest revision of that eelebrated work, 
but contains also some Notes added by Monsignore Duchesne since the latter 
was published. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF THE 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA. By Tueoruitus G. Pincues, LL.D., MIU.AS. With 
several Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. 


OUR LORD’S VIRGIN BIRTH AND THE CRITICISM 
OF TO-DAY. By the Rev. R. J. Know.ine, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in King’s College and Boyle Lecturer. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls, 6d. 


ST. ALDHELM : his Life and Times. Lectures delivered 
in the Cathedral Church of Bristol, Lent, 1902, by the Right Rev. G. F. 
Browne, D.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Bishop of Bristol. With several Illustra- 
tions, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


**CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED WITH 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Wivutam LeErroy, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 





THE BIBLE AND MODERN INVESTIGATION. 


Three Lectures delivered to Clergy at Norwich at the request of the 
Bishop, with an Addresson ‘‘ The Authority of Holy Scripture.” By the 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Being 


Addresses Delivered by the Ven. James M. Witson, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


WORDS OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT. By Witu1Am 


DatryMPLeE, Archbishop of York. Imperial 32mo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 


delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, January, 1902. By the Rev. P. N. 
Waceett, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, 


THE BATTLE OF BELIEF: a Review of the Present 


Aspects of the Conflict. By Nevison Lorarnr, Introduction by the 
Right Rev. the Lorp Bisuor or Lonpon. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


GLEANINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY. Chiefly in 
——— . By the Rev. WentwortH WexsstTER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


MY LIFE IN MONGOLIA AND SIBERIA. From 


the Great Wall of China to the Ural Mountains. By Joxuy, BisHor oF 
Norwicu. With several Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton : 129 NORTH STREET. 





The Religious Tract, Society's List 


ARE THE CRITICs 
RIGHT? 


Historical and Critical Considerations agai 
ainst 
Graf-Wellhausen hnsteean” ” 


By W. MOLLER. 


Translated from the German by C. H. IRWIN, M.A, 
With Preface by Prof. VON ORELLI, of Basel, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Bishop oF DurHam says :—“ Two years ago, attracted ice j 
American theological review, I bought the German book, : _— . he 
abroad, read large parts of it. I was strongly impressed by its pte md 
common-sense, and its criticism of the new school in the way of ne — 
py apne a upon = —, Of course all this was the more striking 
as the writer announce imself a ‘former adherent’ of 
challenges.” ere se! 





The Expository Times says:—‘'Is it not time to recognise t! 
denunciation of the Higher Criticism of the Old Deshanant bgt ° pom 
subject for Christian Apologetics? Is it not time to make some discrimination? 
For if there is ‘ wild-cat’ criticism, there is also ‘ wild-cat’ denunciation 
criticism, and the one is as hurtful to Christ as the other. The Religions 
Tract Society recognises that the time to discriminate has come. This hook 
is temperate. It is also ascholar’s book. There is no pretence that ‘common. 
sense’ will do instead of learning. There is no pretence that anything else 
will do, except an intelligent appreciation of what criticism means, and 9 
patient effort to show that the truth is not all with it.” 


A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP WELLDON. 


Youth and Duty. 


Sermons to Harrow Schoolboys. By the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop of Calcutta, and formerly 
Head-Master of Harrow School, Author of ‘‘I Believe,” &. Uniform 
with Bishop Moule’s “Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year.” Witha 
Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 250 pp., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Times says:—‘‘It is a great gift in a preacher, this combination of 
strength and simplicity, and the book is full of it.” 
The Guardian says :—‘‘Such sermons explain the noble standard of honour 
of the public-school boy.” 
The Christian World says:—‘‘ They are just what sermons to boys should be.” 
The Globe says :—Dr. Welldon did not ‘talk down’ to his hearers, but ad: 
dressed them in a manly fashion.” 
The Daily News says :—‘‘ They are sermons that reach a boy’s heart,” 





A Handbook of Church History 


From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. By SAMUEL 
G. GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,” 
&c. With full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index, crown 8vo, 640 pp., 
cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

For the purposes of the student it will be found simple in arrangement, lucid 
instyle, and entirely withous bias; while careful chronological and other 
tables will facilitate its use as a text-book. At the same time, the history is 
eminently adapted for the general reader, who will finda subject, which is often 
rendered for him unapproachable by the dry and technical method of its treat- 
ment, dealt with in a style at once popular and exact. 


NEW TALES. 
Turf and Table. 


By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “ Untrue to his Trust,” &c. With a 
Prefatory Note by the Bishop oF Hererorp, and with 3 Illustrations by 
LaNcELot SPEED. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Intervening Sea. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘ Another Man’s Money,” “ The Geld that 
Perisheth,” &c. With 7 Illustrations by Harotp Corrine. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Ravensdale Castle. 


By LOUISA C. SILKE, Author of “Steadfast and True,” &€. Witb 
3 Illustrations by E. B. Linrott. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


A Princess in Calico. 


By EDITH FERGUSON BLACK. With 4 Illustrations by J. Macran- 
LANE. Small crown 8vo, edges left rough, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 


By Love Impelled. 


By HARRIET E. COLVILE, Author of “Clipped Wings,” &e, With 
3 Dlustrations by SrpyEy CowELL. Crown 8ro, cioth gilt, 2s. 6d, 


Iiderim, the Afghan. 


A Tale of the Indian Border. By DAVID KER. With7 Illustrations by 
ALFRED PEARSE. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Shell Hunters. 


Their Wild Adventures by Land and Sea. By GORDON STABLES, 
M.D., B.N. With 7 Illustrations by ALFRED Pearse. Large crown 8¥0, 
eloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON. 
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Noticr—With this week’s “Sprcrator” is issued, gratis, a 
Lireraky SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—__—_————— 


R. BALFOUR delivered his anxiously awaited speech 
at Sheffield on Thursday night. He began by saying 
that he meant to talk on one subject, and one subject alone— 
tariff reform—and he made good his word. There had been, 
he said, for a long time past a growing uneasiness as to the 
condition of British trade in relation to the trade of the 
world, and the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in May— 
“the great speech of a great man ”’—was largely due to the 
fact that it fell on ground already prepared by circumstances. 
The result ef Canada’s attempt to give us preferential treat- 
ment had made us realise our helplessness—this was the key- 
note of the whole speech—to deal with a situation of this 
kind under our existing tariff system. ‘“ You cannot go to 
war over tariff questions. Tariff attacks can only be met by 
tariff replies.” Mr. Balfour here digressed into a discussion 
of Cobdenism and Cobden. Cobden, he admitted, was a 
pitriot, but he had an imperfect sentiment of nationality. That 
sentiment had grown prodigiously since Cobden’s time, and 
concurrently with it the system of Protection and of tariffs 
which had walled us off, a nation of economic dreamers, not 
only from foreign countries, but from our own Colonies. By 
this system we had suffered “deeply and profoundly,” and 
were threatened with still greater injury by the development 
of the Trust system under the protection of tariffs. 


The evil, continued Mr. Balfour, had gone too far to be 
cured. The great commercial nations of the world would not 
abandon Protection. But he knew at least of a palliative,— 
viz., the assertion of our right to barguin with other nations. 
His request, therefore, was “that the people of this country 
should give to the Government of this country, from whatever 
party that Government may be drawn, that freedom of negotia- 
tion of which we have been deprived, not by the force of cir- 
cumstances, not by the action of overmastering forces, not by 
the pressure of foreign Powers, but by something which I can 
only describe as our own pedantry and our own self-conceit.” 
The evil of fiscal divisions as regards our Colonies had been 
allowed by us and by them to reach a point at which it was in- 
capable of any complete solution. Even an attempted solution 
would imply taxation of food, and for that public opinion was 
not ripe. For the moment, therefore, the mandate of Protection 
for which he asked only extended to liberty of negotiation with 
foreign countries. There was no idea of a general tariff war. 


Mr. Balfour closed his speech by putting a series of questions 





to himself and answering them. Briefly stated, his answers 
came to this,—1845 and 1846 were not 1903 and 1904. Fiscal 
traditions, and especially the doctrine that taxes should only be 
imposed for revenue purposes, must be fundamentally reversed. 
The remedy was not complete, but it would be of substantial 
practical value. In a speech at aa overflow meeting, Mr. 
Balfour observed that personally he would have preferred tc 
leave the topic of tariff reform an open question, but “neither 
my colleagues in the Government nor in the House of 
Commons nor the country would tolerate that view.” They 
had insisted on his giving them a lead, and he had done so 
“ A man who, however unworthy, is called upon to lead a 
party, must lead it. And so long as I am in that position 
I mean to lead it.” Mr. Balfour's speech, in short, was more 
remarkable for what he did not say than for what he did. There 
was not one word about Macedonia, about War Office reform, 
about the reconstruction of the Cabinet or the resignation 
muddle. For the rest, it simply amounted to an expansion 
and variation of his pamphlet. In an ideal world Mr. 
Balfour would be a Free-trader. As it is, he holds all Mr. 
Chamberlain’s views without the courage to translate them 
into practice. We have, however, dealt so fully with Mr. 
Balfour’s speech elsewhere that we will say no more here,— 
except that his speech was as deep a disappointment to us 
from its want of “grip” and manliness as it was from its 
abandonment of the policy of Free-trade. 

The annual meeting of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations was held at Sheffield earlier in the day. The 
supporters of Mr. Chamberlain, led by Mr. Chaplin and Sir 
Howard Vincent, had the advantage in numbers and in noise, 
and the Free-trade Unionists had considerable difficulty in 
gaining a hearing. Lord Hugh Cecil created great excite- 
ment by declaring that if Conservatives went in for Protection 
he would have nothing to do with such an apostate party, but 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s judicious plea for freedom of discus- 
sion was well received. Even so staunch a Tory as Sir F. C. 
Rasch pronounced vigorously against a tax on corn, and the 
attempt to commit the Conference to an expression of 
approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy before the Premier had 
spoken was defeated, Mr. Yerburgh pointedly observing that 
if the delegates divided they would vote in the dark, for they 
did not then know what the Prime Minister's policy was. 





A letter was published last Saturday from Mr. Balfour to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury which is obviously intended as a 
manifesto to Europe of the policy to be adopted by Great 
Britain in regard to Macedonia. The Prime Minister ex- 
presses his entire agreement in the general horror at the 
scenes there enacted, and has no objection to public meetings 
to express it. But he maintains that there are “salient 
elements ” in the situation which are forgotten, the first one 
being that, although the population of Macedonia is governed by 
“a corrupt and incapable administration,” garrisoned by “an 
ill-paid and undisciplined soldiery,” and liable to “a detestable 
system of taxation,” itis still not homogeneous, but is rent into 
fragments by differences of race, aggravated by differences of 
creed. The natural instrument by which to secure a remedy 
was the Concert of Europe ; but that works slowly, and might 
where such differences exist work ineffectively. It was there- 
fore a matter of congratulation for Europe when Russia and 
Austria proposed to press on the Porte a scheme of reform 
which, though a minimum scheme, might have produced a 
good result. That it did not was due to the fact that the 
Porte was “evasive and dilatory,” and that the insurgents 
forced the Turks into further action, in the hope that if large 
bodies of troops were called out, outrages would be committed 
which would force Europe to intervene. That policy Mr. 
Balfour calls “immoral.” 
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Therefore, says Mr. Balfour, because of that, and because 
vhe population of Macedonia are divided into Mussulmans, 
Exarchists, and Patriarchists, who hate and dread each other 
(the Bulgarians are Exarchists, and the Greeks Patriarchists, 
but their creeds are identical to a word), the British Govern- 
ment still proposes to support and strengthen Russia and 
Austria in pressing for reforms, and to offer suggestions, so 
as to “ameliorate” the condition of Macedonia, yet avoid 
international complications. He is sure that this course is for 
the interest of Great Britain, and affords the best hope of im- 
proving the condition of Macedonia and securing European 
peace. We have dealt with this extraordinarily feeble mani- 
festo elsewhere, and need only remark here that it will be 
received in Constantinople as a pledge that whatever the 
Sultan may do, Great Britain will not intervene to protect 
his victims. 


The fate of Macedonia is left to the decision of Austria, 
Russia, and the Turkish Reservists, and the rulers of the two 
Powers mentioned metin the Palace of Schénbrunn on Wednes- 
day. After aninterview on the station at Vienna, marked only 
by the extreme precautions taken against Anarchists, the Czar 
and the Emperor lunched together, and their toasts to each 
other were in fact formal declarations that they would adhere 
to their policy in the Balkans. The speeches were otherwise 
polite and colourless, but the Czar in his used one singular 
expression :—“ The humanitarian aim which we follow excludes 
all partiality, and must be attained by firmness and persistence, 
by the choice of the means most fitted to assure real and 
lasting tranquillisation.” His Majesty can hardly have been 
thinking that if all Macedonians were dead there would be 
tranquillity in Macedonia; but what did he precisely mean by 
“partiality” ? The Z'imes correspondent at Vienna, who saw 
the Czar seven years ago at Breslau, says that “he has grown 
in the meantime if possible less sturdy, and his expression has 
become at once wearier and more taciturn.” His life, with its 
terrible responsibilities and dangers, would wear out the 
strongest man, and the Emperor of Russia is not strong. 


The accounts from Macedonia grow worse and worse. In 
addition to the constant slaughtering and the frequent 
atrocities, there is now fear of famine among the fifty 
or sixty thousand villagers driven from their homes in 
Monastir, on whose behalf American missionaries are ap- 
pealing for aid in the United States. According to Reuter’s 
correspondent at Monastir, 110 villages have been destroyed, 
and out of 9,982 houses in them 9,385 have been burned, 
often with living beings inside. This is wholly independent of 
outrages in Roumelia, where the Sultan is rapidly concen- 
trating the Redifs of his Asiatic dominion, so that he has now 
more than a quarter of a million soldiers in the field. These 
are collected, the Sultan declares, only because the Bulgarian 
Committees commit outrages, then fly into Bulgaria, and then 
reappear in arms within Roumelia. For himself, he is pressing 
reforms as diligently as the insurgents will allow. His model 
Pasha, however, Hilmi Pasha, has refused entrance into 
Yonastir for six hundred women and children who were 
jying from the district round Kastoria, and of whose 
sarratives he was probably afraid. The Austrian Consul, 
who is a humane man, provided a sort of escort for them 
pack again. 


Immediate political interest in the Near East is centred on 
the question whether Bulgaria and Turkey will go to war with 
each other, and on this little light is to be obtained. The 
pressure exercised by the Powers upon Bulgaria is evidently 
extreme, and General Petroff, the Premier there, says she will 
not fight, as Bulgaria must think of herself before she thinks of 
Bulgarians over the border. Prince Ferdinand, moreover, has 
returned, Sofia is “ tranquil,’ and we may therefore, we 
think, assume that no warlike policy has been adopted by the 
Principality, and that Bulgaria will wait. At the same time, 
her reserves have not been sent home, and preparations for 
defence are being made. On the other hand, the Turkish 
Government is accumulating prodigious masses of troops 
in the vilayet or administrative district of Adrianople, 
millions of cartridges are being poured into Salonica, and 
a Turkish General has been selected for supreme com- 
mand. The inference is that the Sultan thinks he will be 
permitted to pacify Macedonia by entering Sofia as suzerain 


with the single intention of restoring order, and thes thew 
proposed in Turkish military councils is to avoid wh 
resistance by the exhibition of irresistible force, Much “a 
depend on accident, and mueh on the way in which the Sultan 
reads the interview between the Emperors; but there is 0 

cause pressing the Turkish Government towards imnestiide 
action. The expense of keeping the enormous forces in th 
field must be crushing, and even if they can live on the 
country, which is doubtful, they cannot “loot” munitions, 





A very large and enthusiastic meeting was held in St, 
James’s Hall on Tuesday to protest against the feeblenesg of 
British action in Macedonia. The speeches, particularly thosg 
of the Bishop of Worcester and Mr. Bryce, were most eloquent, 
and their general demand that Macedonia should be placed 
under a Christian Governor-General independent of the Turk 
was sound, but the speakers hesitated a good deal as to the 
means to be adopted. There is, of course, but one means,—thg 
despatch of a combined fleet of British, French, and Italian 
ships into Turkish waters, with orders, if the troops did not 
leave Macedonia, to appear before Constantinople. If Austria 
and Russia thereupon occupied the Balkans, so much the 
better, for they will not take that step without terminating 
the European rule of the Turk. A Prime Minister who 
knew his own mind could exercise immense pressure at 
Constantinople without running any risk of involving hig 
country in war. 


The struggle between Austria and Hungary is drawing 
towards an acute crisis. The Hungarians are acutely irritated 
by the speeches of Dr. Kérber, Premier of Austria, affirming 
that the Chlopy Order settled the language question, and 
M. Kossuth on Tuesday proposed a formal debate upon his 
declaration. Count Khuen Hedervary thereupon made a 
careful speech explaining Dr. Kérber’s words, but M, 
Kossuth’s Motion was carried with only twelve dissentients, 
The Hungarian Premier accordingly resigned, and it ig 
believed thet no Government can be formed which will not 
make a concession that separates the Armies. As this is the 
point upon which the Emperor has pledged himself to 
Austria to stand firm, it is hard to see any way out withouta 
suspension of the Constitution, which the Hungarians might 
resent by insurrection. A civil war of that kind would for 
the time paralyse Austria, leave Russia a free hand in Eastern 
Europe, and perhaps compel Germany to come to the assist 
ance of her ally,—an assistance to be paidfor. The possibilities 
of mischief, indeed, are endless, and the best hope is that the 
Hungarians, perceiving this, will shrink from pressing the 
quarrel to extremities. Many of them, however, appear to be 
half mad with “patriotic” passion, and are actually thinking 
it possible either to change the dynasty or to proclaim a 
Republic. 


Consols have not sunk far below their accustomed value, a 
23 per cent. stock at 88 being more than the equivalent of a3 per 
cent. stock at 104. The decline, however, has been pretty steady 
since the conversion came into full effect, and it seems certain 
that, apart from the large sums borrowed during the South 
African War, the stock is unpopular with the investing 
community. There are no purchasers. It yields too little 
to tempt them. The great fall in American industrial stocks, 
and particularlyjin the shares of the Steel Trust, has also 
affected the market, and may possibly before long produce a 
financial disaster. Various causes are assigned for this fall, the 
one most widely believed being “ over-capitalisation”; but at 
present prices the Trust is not over-capitalised, and still the 
shares go down. May not there be truth in the opinion of a 
very sensible millionaire who said: ‘“‘ The weak point of Trusts 
is this, that over a strictly limited figure you cannot hire 
honest men with sufficient ability to manage such complicated 
businesses. The detail upon which all depends is too much for 
them”? ‘That is certainly one of the reasons why great cone 
cerns, when turned into limited companies, often pay 6 and 8 per 
cent. instead of 25. Itis true that Mr. Rockefeller does manage 
his great Oil Trust successfully, growing richer year by year; 
but then, we imagine, the details in that business, though 
immensely numerous, are very little varied. It is like 
cultivating an enormous acreage of wheat. Meantime it 
must not be forgotten that there are some great advantages 
in Consols being low. To begin with, the redemption of Debt 





by Government is much easier. Next, the small investor who 
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wants to put his money in home Government stock finds his 


opportunity in low Consols. 





The discipline of the German Army, and especially of the 
sian section of it, appears to be as terrible as it was in 
peg when Thackeray described the Prussian career of 
ng Since January Ist of the present year there 
have been a hundred and fifty-nine convictions of officers and 
non-commissioned officers for cruelty to their men, eighty of 
which occurred in July, August, and September. The 
number of prosecutions can, of course, bear no proportion 
to the number of grievances, and the record, which is 
oficial, is exciting grave attention among a population in 
which every man must pass through the barracks. It is 
robable that the reduction in the term of service increases 
what Germans call the “ intensiveness ” of the training; but 
the German non-commissioned officer is apt to become one of 
the harshest of mankind. It would seem to be time for the 
Emperor to interfere, and so make all cruelty to conscripts 
“bad form”; but the dislike to quarrel in any way with their 
great caste of officers has been a tradition with the Prussian 
Kings, and though many Prussian officers reprobate any 
yesort to violence, they cannot bear to see their corporate 
authority weakened. The legal sentences, too, are so heavy 
as almost to teach cruelty, ten years’ penal servitude having 
recently been inflicted on a soldier who “chaffed” his non. 
commissioned superior when off duty. Doubtless the man 
was insolent, but what a penalty ! 

So little is known in this country of the King and Queen 
of Italy that an account of them by an Italian lady of 
Socialist opinions published in the Times of Thursday will 
be welcome. Signora Paola Lombroso declares that the King 
has received an exceptionally thorough education, that he is 
no genius, but a prudent man who readily understands all 
facts brought before him, and is completely free from vanity. 
He is believed to swerve slightly towards the Liberal parties, 
detests Court parade, and has suppressed much of it, and 
likes nothing so genuinely as quiet domestic life, unadorned, 
it would seem, by much feeling for the arts. The Queen 
entirely sympathises with him, and having been simply 
bred in Montenegro, makes it her pleasure to be a good 
wife and mother, and to occupy herself in works of 
charity. That is an account which will make the Royal pair 
acceptable guests in this country, and we may add to it that 
the King is really a man of unusual ability, though of the 
reflective rather than the aggressive kind, and that, unlike his 
grandfather and so many Kings, he knows how to manage his 
personal revenues. Victor Emmanuel I., though he could 
choose great servants and support them, never could be 
taught arithmetic or made to understand the value of money. 
On one occasion, it is said, an urgent loan of £50,000 was ob- 
tained for him and he spent it in two days. 








We record with the deepest regret the death, which occurred 
at Davos Platz on Wednesday, of Sir Michael Herbert, the 
British Ambassador at Washington. It is hard to dwell on 
the loss which British diplomacy has sustained by his 
premature removal without lapsing into exaggeration. Sir 
Michael had all the hereditary personal charm of his family, 
but his perfect manners were combined with perfect sincerity, 
and his great physical delicacy never impaired his nerve and 
fearlessness,—witness his conduct at the time of the Armenian 
massacres in Constantinople. His selection to succeed Lord 
Pauncefote was a signal recognition of his merit, and how 
well he endured the exacting ordeal of comparison may be 
judged from the tribute of Mr. Root, the Secretary of War, 
at the Pilgrim Society’s banquet last May. “Sir Michael 
Herbert,” said Mr. Root, “ has taken up the work which Lord 
Pauncefote laid down, and with admirable skill and tact has 
followed in the footsteps of his lamented predecessor. He has 
done it with a loyal and manly devotion to the interests of his 
own country, the lack of which we should not forgive in him; 
he has done it with a genuine and hearty liking for that 
country to which he is accredited, for the presence of which 
we like him ; and he has done it with the courtesy and the 
genuine friendship which replace in modern diplomacy and 
far outweigh all the skill and subtlety of the diplomatists 
in the traditional diplomacy of former generations, as the 





loyal representative of Great Britain, as an honest, truthful, 
simple-minded, direct, fair-dealing man, and as a true friend to 
his friends.” The Government will find it hard to replace Sir 
Michael Herbert, who enjoyed the confidence and affection of 
President Roosevelt and his Cabinet, who regarded America 
as his second country, and had come, as it was said of him, “to 
think American.” In view of the importance of the post and 
the splendid services of its last occupants, it is surely time 
for our Government to place the emoluments of the British 
Ambassadorship at Washington on a level with those of the 
highest in the Service. That will at any rate have the effect 
of not limiting the choice to rich men. 


A most unpleasant and painful impression has been pro- 
duced by the publication in Thursday’s papers of the letters 
of resignation of Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton. 
These letters, accompanied in Lord George Hamilton’s case 
by a positive declaration on his part, make it clear that, 
although Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of resignation was written 
on September 9th, no mention was made of it, or of the 
abandonment of the preferential policy, at the Cabinet meet- 
ings of the 14th or 15th. The sequel is best explained in 
Lord George Hamilton’s words. He wrote his letter of 
resignation, he says, “on the afternoon of September 15, in 
ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation, and the conse. 
quent elimination of all that related to preferential tariffs 
from the Government programme. ‘The first intimation I 
received of the great change that had been settled came to me 
through a morning paper of the 18th. That newspaper also 
contained the ‘Gazette’ of the acceptance of my resigna- 
tion.” Mr. Ritchie has since announced that he also was kept 
in ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation till his own had 
been accepted. It only remains to be added that in their letters 
to the Premier both Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton 
placed their objections to Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential 
policy in the forefront of their reasons for resigning. We 
deal elsewhere very fully with the ethics of an episode which 
has unhappily justified the hardest things that have been said 
of the collusive character of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation. 
To borrow Mr. Balfour’s observation on Cobden’s attitude in 
regard to the French Treaty of 1860, “the most compli- 
mentary epithet that I can imagine for a diplomatic trans« 
action of that kind is that it was extremely dexterous.” 


Of the letters from Mr. Chamberlain to correspondents 
published during the week, we may specially note one 
addressed to a Nottingham manufacturer, which appeared 
in Tuesday’s papers. In it Mr. Chamberlain states that he 
has taken up the subject of fiscal reform “chiefly in the 
interests of the working people of this country, whose liveli- 
hood is seriously threatened by the changes which have taken 
place in our commercial position and relations. My policy,” 
continues Mr. Chamberlain, “has always been to do more 
for friends than for enemies or rivals. The Colonies are our 
best friends and largest customers for manufactured goods 
and the greatest potential source of supply for our food, 
They are ready to make profitable arrangements with us, 
while the foreigners are gradually closing every outlet of our 
trade. Which, then, will you favour? Upon the answer to 
this question depend the union of the Empire and the 
prosperity of the working class in this country.” 


Weentirely agree that these things depend upon the answer 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s question. Ifthe nation repliesas we believe 
it must, it will refuse to disunite the Empire by sordid tariff 
squabbles and by raising false hopes in the Colonies, and will 
reject once and for ever the monstrous notion that the work- 
ing men are to be made richer by taxing their bread and by 
the refusal to them of the right to spend their hard-earned 
wages to the greatest possible advantage by buying in the 
cheapest market. On the same day the Unionist Free-Food 
League issued the text of the resolution passed at a meeting 
on the previous Friday, a resolution which says firmly though 
politely that they mean to remain on guard and to do their 
best to withstand Mr. Chamberlain’s policy,—a policy which 
has been well described as that of “the little loaf at home 
and the apple of discord in the Empire.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (2; per cent.) were on Friday 88}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a eee 


MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 


R. BALFOUR firmly believes that we ought to 
place a series of small taxes on food. He also 
believes that the people of this country are so benighted 
in their ideas that they are not inclined to bear any 
taxation on food, however small and however beneficial. 
But Mr. Balfour is a leader of the people. He tells us 
so himself in terms of the utmost plainness. Therefore 
Mr. Balfour must follow the people, and refuse to adopt 
the policy in which he believes,—z.e., the policy of taxing 
food. Was ever a conclusion more lame and impotent 
drawn by a statesman of great intellect and unrivalled 
political experience from his survey of a great national 
crisis? ‘The people ought to be saved, and I know how to 
save them, but they don’t like being saved, so I must not, 
of course, attempt to save them.’ That, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say, is the attitude of Mr. Balfour,—of a 
man on whom all that was best in the nation once looked 
as a fearless leader, a politician whom it could trust, not 
to speak smooth things, but the things which he believed 
in and which at any rate seemed true to him. 


Needless to say, personally and as Free-traders we have 
no cause to object to Mr. Balfour’s attitude. Its weakness 
will do the cause of Protection, of taxes on food, and of 
taxation as a wealth-making machine infinitely more harm 
than would have a fearless and straightforward policy. 
Mr. Balfour’s dubitations and sophistries no doubt make 
it impossible to look to him for any support against Mr. 
Chomberlain’s attempt to control the Unionist party, but 
at the same time they leave the majority of his party halting 
between two opinions, and sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
a thought which is timid and half-hearted. He leaves the 
Unionist guns open to capture, but at the same time he has, 
we realise, partially spiked them. But though, as we have 
said, we are glad, as politicians, that he has shown so little 
courage and so little sense of the maxim that on a great 
and burning question it is absolutely essential for an effec- 
tive politician to be clearly and definitely on one side or the 
other, we cannot help a deep feeling of personal chagrin 
at Mr. Balfour’s failure. Sunt lacrimae rerum, and, 
being mortal, we cannot but grieve at the overthrow of 
a personality in many ways so attractive as that of Mr. 
Balfour. We are using no hyperbole,—an overthrow it 
is. Whatever else may happen, Mr. Balfour’s day as a 
great British statesman is over. No turn in the political 
kaleidoscope can restore to him the confidence of the 
country. A moment’s reflection will show that this must 
be the case. What supporter of the policy of preferential 
duties, and their necessary corollary, taxes on food, will 
care to follow Mr. Balfour, the man who believed in that 
policy intellectually, but would not adopt it for fear it 
might be unpopular, instead of Mr. Chamberlain, the man 
who, right or wrong, had the courage to advocate a cause, 
whether it was popular or not, because he believed in it ? 
At the same time, no Free-trader can ever again feel any 
confidence in the Minister who has admitted that he has 
no real faith in Free-trade, and asks nothing better 
than to be driven physically from a position which he 
has intellectually abandoned. ‘It is true I hold the 
fort at present,’ he seems to say, ‘but I have in spirit 
gone over to the enemy, and if I thought they were strong 
enough to hold it, I would at once haul down the flag.’ 
Mr. Balfour has, in fact, forfeited the confidence of both 
sides. To neither can he appeal as a guide or a leader, 
and from his distracted and impotent grasp the insignia 
of leadership are already falling. Significant of much, and 
also not a little pathetic, was the incident which occurred 
when Mr. Baifour, with shrill vehemence, oratorically 
stamped his foot and proclaimed himself the leader of his 
party. “A man,” said Mr. Balfour, “ who, however un- 
worthy, is called upon to lead a party, must lead it, and 
so long as I am in that position I mean to lead it. (Loud 
and prolonged cheers, cries of ‘What about Joe?’ and 
some interruption.)” Poor Mr. Balfour. In those cries 
of “What about Joe? ’—or “ What price Joe?” according 
to some versions—is to be found the verdict of that part 
of the nation which Mr. Balfour expects to lead. The 


Unionists will not have as a leader a man who ig afm: 

his own opinions, while, waiting ready to lead them, ; 

who possesses “‘ will like a dividing spear,” and jn ae 

of his great object— Puruit 
“Who knows no doubt, who knows no fear” 

Those who have hoped against hope to keep the Vnionig 
party intact, and have believed till the last moment that 
Mr. Balfour would come down on the Free-tradg sid 
the fence, may possibly still feel confused by the ae 
moderation of Mr. Balfour’s words, and may stil] Br 

: 4 or 
proof that Mr. Balfour is on Mr. Chamberlain’s gidg and 
not opposed to all idea of taxing food. To such perso 
we would recommend a close perusal of the question 
which Mr. Balfour put to himself and answered at . 
end of his speech. These, though worded with great 
moderation, leave no doubt whatever as to his Position ;— 

“The first question which I put to myself is this :—« Do yo 
mean to come forward and ask the country to reverse the vale 
arrived at in the great lawsuit between Free-trade and Protection 
in 1845 and 1846?’ My answer is simple and plain. I regard the 
controversy of 1846 as of no interest whatever to us now, except 
from an historical point of view...... The second question 
I will imagine being put to me is this :—‘ Do you desire to reveryg 
the fiscal tradition, to alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition 
which has prevailed during the last two generations?’ Yes, J 
do. ‘And how,’ I imagine my questioner going on, ‘do you 
propose to alter that tradition?’ I propose to alter that tradition 
by asking the people of this country to reverse, to annul, and 
delete altogether from their maxims of public conduct the doctring 
that you must never put on taxation except for revenue purposes,” 
Two other questions, and’ only two others, continued Mr. 
Balfour, had to be asked. “‘ Will the remedy you propos 
be complete ? ”— 

“To that I answer it will not be complete, even if it can be 
tried in its integrity ; and it cannot be tried in its integrity, 
because I believe the country will not tolerate a tax upon food, 
And if the last question be asked me, ‘Then do you think it is 
of any value?’ to that I reply with equal clearness, emphasis, and 
decision, undoubtedly it will be useful. There have been plenty 
of occasions in the past, and, believe me, there will be plenty of 
occasions in the future, when a British Minister having to 
conduct a great commercial negotiation will feel his hands 
strengthened, will feel he is indeed able to represent the interests 
of the great country whose foreign affairs he has to manage,” 
Mr. Balfour, then, has abandoned the fundamental principle 
of Free-trade, “taxation for revenue only,”—i.e., the 
principle that you have no right to interfere with trade, 
and forbid men to buy what they want to buy, and that the 
taking of money out of men’s pockets by taxation can only 
be justified by the need of raising’money for the;national 
expenses. He thinks instead that taxes can be used to 
make men rich, and that if other nations insist on fining 
their consumers, we can make amends by fining ours too, 
But the system of retaliation is not one that can be 
dealt with at the end of an article. Before, however, 
we leave Mr. Balfour’s speech we may notice one curious 
point. Though he advocates so strongly those worst of all 
taxes, taxes not intended to raise revenue, but imposed in 
the hope of hitting the foreigner, and encourages 60 
openly the taxers of food, he says nothing as to those 
old-fashioned Protectionists who, like our contemporary 
the Daily Mail, would like, while strongly condemning 
taxes on the food of the people, to impose Protective 
taxation on manufactured articles. Much as we should 
prefer such taxes to food-taxes, it is needless to say 
that we should regard them as a very great evil, and 
should fight against them tothe very end. It is, however, 
satisfactory to find that Mr. Balfour gives no encourage- 
ment to this notion, and that therefore there is at least 
one economic folly with which he is not in sympathy. 

We can only end, as we began, by expressing our deep 
regret and disappointment at the sorry figure cut by Mr. 
Balfour at Sheftield. We knew that he would say things, 
and adopt a policy, which as Free-traders we should regard 
as dangerous, and which must be fought against at all 
costs. But at least we expected him to play the man. 
Instead, he could only exhibit himself before his country- 
men as a feeble shadow of Mr. Chamberlain. There is a 
story of a Queen of Spain receiving one of her generals in 
the presence of the King Consort. “If only I were a man 
I would myself take a sword and fight for Spain!” ex- 
claimed the Queen. “Et moi aussi !” was the shrill comment 
of the King Consort at her side. One hears in Mr. 
Balfour’s speech the note of “Et moi aussi!” If only he 
were a man he would fight for the food-taxes. Assuredly 








Unionist Free-traders cannot have as a leader a man who 
clearly does not believe in Free-trade. The Protectionist 


ce nest pas magnifique, and also ce n'est pas la guerre. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S CABINET STRATEGY. 
0 wonder Mr. Balfour finds difficulty in filling up his 
Cabinet. If the spirit in which his negotiations 
i ted resembles that im which he treated Mr. 
abet e- Lord George Hamilton, no man of ordinary 
Ritchie + Iso no man of ordinary prudence, would care to 
ae olf in his power. The story of the recent Cabinet 
“ era as told in the letters of Mr. Ritchie and Lord 
—. Hamilton published in Thursday’s papers shows a 
TO i ciaking want of frankness on the part of Mr. 
Sher in dealing with his colleagues. We do not say that 
Ritchie, Lord George Hamilton, and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh would have been able to imitate the Duke of 
Devonshire and remain in the Cabinet had they known 
that Mr. Chamberlain was resigning. | Very possibly they 
would have felt compelled to resign in any case; but at 
any rate they were entitled to know the very material fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain had tendered his resignation. ‘The 
withholding of that fact has given Lord George Hamilton 
an unquestionable right—and Mr. Ritchie and Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh also, if, as we presume 1s the case, 
they too were not told—to feel that he was not treated as a 
man has a right to expect to be treated when he is dealing 
with friends and colleagues,—i.e., with perfect openness and 
candour. When friends and colleagues are dealing with each 
other over a disputed point they expect to be informed, 
and especially by any person who is acting as a leader, 
and so is in the position of a trustee for the body of which 
he is the head, of all the facts, and can justly claim that 
no concealment of any kind shall take place. It is not 
material to say that Mr. Chamberlain’s communication 
was “between himself and Mr. Balfour,” and concerned 
those two alone; or to urge that Mr. Balfour was not 
bound by custom or usage to communicate letters received 
from other members of his Administration. These are 
lawyer-like excuses, but they do not hold in cases where, as 
among political colleagues, absolute candour is the essential 
condition. What Mr. Balfour had to consider was, not 
what Lord George Hawilton had a strict right to know, 
but what he would naturally and properly prefer to know 
before he took the step of resignation, Mr. Balfour 
should have asked himself: ‘Is it possible that Lord 
George Hamilton and the other Free-traders would be in 
any way affected by the knowledge of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation? Ifso,I am bound to impart to them that 
knowledge, and not to let them act in the dark.’ 


But it may be urged that Mr. Balfour may have wanted 

to remove Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and 

Lord George Hamilton from his Cabinet, and did not, 

therefore, tell them a fact that might have made them 

remain in oftice. Very possibly Mr. Balfour wished to 

clear his Cabinet of its chief Free-traders, and if he did, 

we see no objection from his point of view. A Prime 

Minister should preside over a united Cabinet, and must 

be conceded an absolute right, if he deems it expedient, 

to get rid of colleagues with whom he differs on funda- 

mental points. But in that case it was Mr. Balfour’s duty 

to tell the statesmen in question fairly and openly that he 

wished them to resign, and not to accept their resignations 

offered under conditions which were altered by a fact 
known to him but not to them. What hindered Mr. 

Balfour from saying: ‘Mr. Chamberlain is resigning, but 
I accept your resignations nevertheless, because I think we 
are not sufficiently agreed’? In that case no one could 
possibly have suggested that Mr. Balfour had by an adroit 
move “ jockeyed ” his colleagues out of the Cabinet. As 
it is, that suggestion is being made on every side, and those 
who, like ourselves, are Mr. Balfour's friends, though not 
his supporters, find the greatest possible difficulty in meet- 
ing the charge, though at heart they resent it like a personal 
insult. The truth is, we fear, that Mr. Balfour had deter- 
mined, as he had a right to do, to shed these three colleagues 
in any case, but would not face the irksome task of telling 
them so. Therefore he weakly withheld the knowledge 
Which ought to have been theirs, and in effect, though 
not in actual intention, stooped to a very disagreeable 
subterfuge. That is the best excuse which we, who admit 
Mr. Balfour’s rectitude of intention, can offer for him. But 
though we honestly believe in its validity, how can we expect 
those who have not our personal faith in Mr. Balfour's 
honour to accept it? ‘The ordinary man simply will not 
consider such a refinement, and is merely amused or 








disgusted, as the case may be, at the cleverness with which 
he holds that Lord George Hamilton and his colleagues 
were “done” by the Prime Minister. 

What makes the whole transaction the more disagreeable 
is the fact that though the others were not, the Duke of 
Devonshire was told that Mr. Chamberlain had resigned, 
and that this announcement induced him to withdraw his 
threatened resignation and continue in the Cabinet. He 
apparently held—wrongly, as we think—that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s withdrawal from the Ministry was a kind of 
guarantee against a Protectionist policy being adopted 
by the party and the Prime Minister. The result, if not 
the intention, of the manceuvre practised by Mr. Balfour 
in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of resignation was 
this. By concealing the letter at first he obtained the 
resignations which he desired to take place. By producing 
it a little later he prevented a resignation which he greatly 
desired to avoid. In other words, Mr. Balfour wished to 
clear off such stubborn Free-traders as Mr. Ritchie, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord George Hamilton, and to 
create vacancies in the great offices of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Secretary of State for India, which could 
be filled in by men of the kind he now affects—i.e., men 
who at heart believe in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but are 
afraid to advocate it openly until they see more clearly 
which way the electoral cat is going to jump. At 
the same time, he wished to keep the Duke of Devon- 
shire with him because of the immense influence 
on public opinion exercised by the Duke. Unhappily, 
the Duke allowed himself to be an instrument in 
Mr. Balfour’s strategy. He let the knowledge of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s resignation persuade him to stay in, without 
apparently recognising that the withholding of the same 
knowledge from his Free-trade colleagues might have 
gravely affected their decision. No one who knows any- 
thing of the Duke of Devonshire, of his courage and 
single-mindedness and fair-dealing, will doubt that if 
he once realises the position in which he has placed himself 
as regards his late colleagues, he will be cut to the quick. 
He is the last man in the world with whom it would be 
safe to use such a manceuvre as we have described, pro- 
vided that he grasps its nature. At the same time, he is 
not a man to expect anything but simple straightforward 
action from his friends, and it is possible that he 
has not yet understood the full significance of Mr. 
Balfour’s weakness or adroitness, whichever we call 
it. Indeed, we may say that it is certain that he has 
not yet realised it, for if he had he must, we feel sure, 
have put himself right with his old colleagues by resig- 
nation. He could not have consented to see himsclf 
separated from them by any device of the kind suggested 
by Lord George Hamilton’s letter. When, then, the Duke 
does realise fully what has happened, we may be sure that 
our politicians will learn from him a lesson which they are 
not likely to forget as to the need of perfect candour within 
a close body of men like a Cabinet. If a Cabinet is to be 
more than a Vestry Committee, it must while it remains a 
Cabinet be inspired: throughout by the frankness that exists 
among the members of an honourable and united family. 

If the Duke of Devonshire finds himself in a humiliating 
and difficult position at the present moment, it is because 
this frankness and open dealing were not observed by the 
person especially called upon to observe them in a Cabinet,— 
i.e., the Prime Minister. But though the Duke cannot fairly 
be blamed for the breach of this sound rule of conduct, he 
cannot, we fear, be absolved from negligence in the 
matter of another rule not less sacred in the affairs of 
men united by the ties of political honour. That rule is 
that men who agree on a special line of policy must 
act together, and that when one of them is approached 
in his individual capacity, and asked to do or not 
do a particular thing, he must insist on consult- 
ing the men with whom he is acting, and make his 
position clear to them. The Duke, that is, when he 
was asked to reconsider his intention of resignation 
because Mr. Chamberlain was resigning, may or may 
not have been right in yielding, but at any rate he should 
not have yielded till he had conferred with those Free-trade 
members with whom he was acting. He should have 
said to Mr. Balfour: ‘Before I take any definite stey 
I must tell the men with whom I am acting what 1 
propose to do.’ He need not, of course, have been con- 
trolled by their opinion, but he should at least have 
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made them cognisant of the position in which he found 
himself. All the traditions of our public life demanded such 
@ line of action, and it is most astonishing that the Duke 
should have forgotten their application to his case. That 
he did forget those traditions we know, because Lord George 
Hamilton tells us that no communication of the new fact 
was made to him. In a word, the Duke forgot the great 
principle of public life,—that if youare acting politically with 
certain men at a Cabinet crisis, those men, as your friends, 
have a right to know whatever step you propose to take before 
you take it. As we have said before, we are sure that the 
Duke of Devonshire only ignored this principle through 
inadvertence. The fact, however, remains that he did ignore 
it, and that it is now his duty to place himself right with 
the country. That he will do so as soon as he has read 
Mr. Balfour’s speech we cannot doubt. If his resignation 
comes, it will, we can only add, be impossible to exaggerate 
the sense of relief that will be experienced by his friends 
and admirers throughout the nation. 





MACEDONIA AND BRITAIN. 


OTHING in all the present imbroglio has disap- 
pointed—we will not say shocked—the great 
Unionist party so much as the attitude of Mr. Balfour. 
Its members have always deplored his appearance of 
indifference, his habit of reflecting on problems rather 
than thinking them out, and his aloofness from the average 
mind of Englishmen; but they always comforted them- 
selves with the belief that he was at bottom a determined 
man, and in any serious contingency would display not 
only the necessary insight but the necessary will. They 
shake their heads now with a feeling which is not far 
distant from despair of his leadership. On two great 
occasions he has displayed an incapacity to lead which 
must proceed either from defect of judgment or from 
irresolution. When Mr. Chamberlain fired his petard, and 
so shattered the Unionist party, the Prime Minister had 
two definite courses open to him. He might have accepted, 
as he undoubtedly agreed with, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
have shed the convinced Free-traders in his Cabinet, and 
have asked the country to accept Protection as wiser and 
safer than F'ree-trade. The country would have refused ; 
but we acquit him entirely of any unworthy desire for 
office, and he would at least have fought the battle with 
a strong host behind him, and might, if he were right, 
have reappeared in the following Parliament, as Mr. 
Chamberlain believes he himself will, as master of the 
situation, and the recognised Dictator, in the English 
sense, of the British people. Or he might, simply as a 
Conservative, whose business it is to keep things as they 
are, have refused to reopen the fiscal question at all, have 
requested Mr. Chamberlain to resign, and replacing him 
with any good administrator available, have gone on with 
his unbroken majority to the great work of reorganising 
the Army. Instead of doing either, he jumped on the fence, 
let Mr. Chamberlain go, let the Free-traders go, and after 
a delay in Cabinet-making almost without a precedent in 
our annals, asked the country to accept a policy wanting in 
every attribute of thoroughness. We discuss that policy 
elsewhere; but this is not the kind of Prime Minister for 
whom both parties are longing, the man who really leads. 
The truth is, Mr. Balfour agrees with Mr. Chamberlain, 
but not seeing his way clearly to taxes on food, wants the 
country to lead him, a thing the country on occasion does, 
but never without distrusting the leader who waits for the 
soldiers’ shout before assuming command. 

All the defects apparent in Mr. Balfour’s management 
of the fiscal question appear in the manifesto on Mace- 
donia which he has addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. That able prelate, the least “ hysterical” of 
mankind, had doubtless felt himself compelled by his 
great office to ask whether, as Great Britain had pledged 
herself to induce the Turks to reform the government 
of Macedonia, she could not interfere to arrest the hor- 
rible scenes now being enacted in the province which we 
handed back to Turkey. Mr. Balfour admits the horrors 
fully, and condemns them in words of censure which are 
hardly diplomatic; but he declares that arguments as to 
British responsibility are “irrelevant.” Why? Because, 
forsooth, there are religious and racial differences in 
Macedonia, and some Exarchists and Patriarchists would 





Turks are murdering both with savage impartiality, boty 


are fleeing to the mountains in utter despa} 

Balfour believes that both would rather prorat. =. 
continue their outrages than that they should, if és: ould 
pated, risk a civil war. There is no such war in Po 
the enfranchised States of the Balkans, though ‘ 
best governed of them, which is Bosnia, the differs - 
of race and creed were far deeper than in Maced mri 
but Mr. Balfour chooses to imagine a future for the late 
province, which has shown an incomparable power of 
endurance under evils far worse than a quarrel which ha 
no religious basis, and holds that fancy sketch sufficient 
reason for tolerating horrors which we had pledged ee 
selves to prevent. The plain truth is that ‘he ie 
not want to intervene actually, but knowing that a 
many voters dislike that decision, he palliates it 5 
plea which was invented for him by Continental Posten 
or perhaps a Continental Power, which think, or thinks 
such intervention might be hostile to their, or its, interests, 
Ah! says Mr. Balfour, but these insurgents are not 
innocent people. They are immoral. They actual] 
wish to compel the Turks to pour in troops, knowing that 
being Turks, they will commit such outrages ag would 
compel European intervention. Southerners in despair 
say most imprudent things, but what have these unhappy 
leaders and followers, who sacrifice all, not for abstract 
freedom, but to be free of the Turk, actually done 
that is so wicked ? They have risen in arms; they 
have inflicted death, as all revolutionists have done, on 
their own traitors; and we do not doubt that, as every 
Turk carries arms and is a potential Reservist, they 
have slaughtered Turkish villagers, whom a wiser policy 
would have spared. Also they have burnt many villages, 
as we are sometimes compelled to do in the Himalayas, 
there being no other way of teaching a wild people 
that they must live quietly; but have they even in thig 
awful struggle slaughtered children, or baked boys, or 
outraged wives and maidens? Every experienced observer 
who has traversed the scene of contest declares that 
wherever the Turks have had “a free hand in re. 
pression” human society has ceased, and even as we 
write it is rumoured that orders have gone out from the 
Military Committee at Constantinople, sanctioned by the 
Sultan, to slay every captured Bulgarian whether taken in 
arms or not. That order is an official order for the 
extirpation of unarmed Europeans by armed Asiatics— 
who honestly think, to do them justice, that they havea 
divinely revealed right to slay infidels who refuse either to 
be converted or to submit—and the Prime Minister excuses 
his inaction because “the balance of criminality” is on 
the other side. Are Bulgarian babies criminal, perhaps? 
We cannot believe Mr. Balfour to be a cynic, but since 
Danton’s famous query about the victims of the September 
massacres, “‘ Was then their blood so pure?” there has 
been no utterance more cynical. Danton’s question did 
not, at least, increase the bloodshed, which had ended; 
but every Pasha will find in Mr. Balfour’s letter a new 
excuse for what the Germans describe as “energetic repres- 
sion,” —the “ repression ” we enforce on pariridges. 


But Mr. Balfour is surely going to do something for 
the Macedonians? Certainly he is. He will not, he 
says, appeal to the “Concert of Europe,” because that 
irresistible weapon moves so slowly, and because “there 
are occasions when two Powers are for executive pur- 
poses stronger than three.” Austria and Russia can 
best deal with “the antagonistic forces by which 
the Balkan Peninsula is rent”—most of the Peninsula 
is as quiet as Wales—while if they were suspicious 
or hostile no other Power or group of Powers could 
do it at all; and therefore we support and strengthen 
them in urging a scheme of reforms which Mr. Balfour 
acknowledges to be the minimum possible, which has 
already been sanctioned, and which has not arrested 
the sack of one village, the execution of one unarmed 
Macedonian, or the rape of one village mother too anxious 
about her children to fly. And this perfectly futile policy is 
all that Mr. Balfour can devise, though Great Britain and 
France are irresistible at sea, and the Turkish Empire is 
cloven by an arm of the Mediterranean. 


We are not, however, to-day urging a policy on Mr. 
Balfour, but discussing his qualifications to govern & 





rather be ruled by Turkey than by each other! The 


great people. We could quite well imagine a strong 
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rime Minister declaring that Great Britain had 
n her hands to be able to police the world; that 
vereignty of Turkey was an evil fact which must be 
psa ith like other evil facts, like, for instance, the 
jar cs of Jews at Kishineff; and that beyond with- 
pe the Ambassador from Constantinople as a pro- 
pe om behalf of civilisation, he could and would 
othing. That would be intelligible, and in the 
. os condition of this country, where the ruling 
i rity of voters do not know where Macedonia is, 
nicht ae have been accepted as a selfish but able policy; 
x what we cannot imagine of a strong Premier is his 
admitting that the horrors occur; hinting that the insur- 
rection was arranged in order that they might occur; 
allowing that he ought to act; and then quoting as action 
his acceptance of “reforms” which, as he knows, have 
revented no horror, and were never intended to prevent 
any. That seems to us to prove feebleness, not strength, 
to be futility, not policy; and that is the policy of which 
Mr, Balfour so approves that he needlessly publishes it, to 
be read in a Court where the only check on devastation 
and orders for the execution of the unarmed are a linger- 
ing fear that Great Britain might use her Fleet, and a clear 
erception that if she did that Court might be compelled 
to take refuge in Broussa, where the rooms of the palace 
are “always ready for the Sultan.” 


English P. 
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«4 GERMAN’S APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH.” 


HERE are several articles of unusual interest to 
students of national and international questions in 
the first number of the Independent Review,—to which we 
take the opportunity of offering a hearty welcome. But 
to none of them, perhaps, attaches exactly the same kind 
of interest as that which will be aroused by Professor 
Mommsen’s letter, “ Ein Deutscher an die Engliinder,”— 
“A German's Appeal to the English.” It is an especially 
remarkable document from at least two points of view,— 
first, because Professor Mommsen offers to shake hands, 
which not very many months ago it would not. have seemed 
a particularly likely thing for him to do; second, because 
of the standpoint from which he regards the future of 
England and Germany. 

It would serve no good purpose here to recall those of 
Professor Mommsen’s recent utterances on the war in 
South Africa which provoked the deepest resentment in 
this country. It is always, and always must be, an 
exceedingly difficult thing—perhaps, indeed, it is an im- 
possible thing—to get nations in the bulk to understand 
each other thoroughly, and probably Professor Mommsen 
himself does not realise the depth of indignation which was 
aroused in this country by the slanders and calumnies on 
our troops published on the Continent, and especially in 
Germany. Not understanding the nature of that indigna- 
tion, which was for the most part silent—a thing which 
possibly only Englishmen could understand—Professor 
Mommsen does not perhaps realise with what surprise it 
was discovered by the majority of educated Englishmen 
that it was not only the masses, but the classes, in Ger- 
many who believed the foulest calumnies of our soldiers. 
And if they were surprised at the attitude of the German 
University Professors taken as a whole; if they could not 
understand how a large-hearted man like Professor 
Delbriick could even doubt for a moment (as he did doubt, 
though he took back his words later) whether it was true 
or not that English soldiers protected themselves in action 
by putting Boer women in front of them; if they were 
surprised at all this, their surprise was greatest when they 
realised the attitude adopted by Professor Mommsen. 
That he, one of the greatest of living historians, should 
see nothing to be said on the English side whatever! Of 
course, Englishmen ought to have reflected that the lies 
invented and circulated in the Continental Press were 
beyond imagination; that a man like Leyds knew what 
could be done in the way of misinforming the Continental 
Press, and did it with absolutely unscrupulous thorough- 
hess; and that even German Professors of the highest 
standing, being definitely told one thing day after day, 
were not likely as a body to believe another. Accustomed, 
however, to the methods of their own Press, they did 
hot realise all this, and the consequence was a deep-seated 
indignation and resentment which Professor Mommsen 
now wishes to dissolve. He speaks of the“ moral opposi- 


tion’ which the “whole civilised world” offered to our 
action in South Africa; and, he adds, “since the war was 
waged against our kinsfolk, this moral opposition naturally 
found its strongest and most lasting expression in Holland 
and Germany.” ‘This expression of opinion, he admits, 
“could not but give offence in England, but is it too much 
if we ask to-day that Englishmen too should understand 
these feelings ? ” 


It is not asking too much. Englishmen do, we believe, 
understand what the feelings of a German or a Hollander 
must have been, asked to choose—as nearly all peoples 
have to be asked to choose when war breaks out between 
nations—between British and Boers. Naturally the 
German and the Hollander would sympathise with 
their kinsfolk; naturally, too, the instincts of all the 
fighting peoples—especially those who, like the Americans, 
have inherited traditions of sport—would be expected 
to be on the side of the weaker nation. And realising 
the naturalness of those sympathies and instincts, it 
is impossible for Englishmen, when asked to “shake 
hands” after the battle, to refuse to do so. They 
will shake hands with Professor Mommsen with all 
sincerity and good feeling. When a man of a world-wide 
reputation proffers the olive-branch sincerely and openly, 
only a nation of boors could refuse to take it. And so in 
the case of Professor Mommsen personally, considered 
apart from the ambitions and opinions of the majority of 
the nation to which he belongs, there will be no hesitation 
in this country to believe that he means what he says ; but 
what is the value of his own belief as to the future of his 
country and ours? It is here that we come to the second 
of the points which make Professor Mommsen’s letter so 
remarkable a document. What does he foresee? What 
does he believe will happen? Does he countenance the 
world-policy of those Germans who believe that Germany’s 
future is “on the water”; that as Germany has in the 
past sent abroad, and will in the future send abroad, 
millions of her children, she must have German colonies 
to which to send them; that “South America is the land 
of the future”; and that there is not a single cardinal 
point in this great world-policy which must not, carried 
to its logical outcome, involve Germany in conflict with 
England ? 


Apparently Professor Mommsen does not countenance 
this kind of world-policy for a moment. He thinks very 
little of the Pan-German agitators. ‘“‘ We have,” he 
writes, “ our national fools—‘ Pan-Germans’ (All-deutsche) 
is their name in our country—who believe in a special 
Teutonic Adam, concentrating in his own person all the 
glories of the human spirit. We have, together with the 
justifiable wish to take and hold our place in the sun, 
along with other nations, in commerce, in sea power, and 
in colonisation outside Europe, also envy and hatred 
towards older and more fortunate rivals. But I know 
that I speak, not only for myself, but for the best, and, 
at the same time, for the great majority, of the German 
people when I say that, though we have no doubt 
disapproved, and shall continue to disapprove, a single act 
of the English nation” (the Boer War), “we yet feel 
ourselves more nearly akin, and in every respect more 
intimately allied, to them than to any other nation.” 
And here is his impressive, but extraordinarily difficult, 
conclusion :—‘“‘I look back over a long life; of what I 
hoped for my own nation and for the world at large, only 
a small part has been fulfilled. But the holy alliance of 
the nations has been the aim of my young days, and is 
still the leading star of my old age. And still 1 hold the 
creed, that German and Englishman are destined to go 
forward hand-in-hand.” 


What is to be said in answer to such a conclusion ? 
There is this simple reply,—first, that it will not fit in with 
the facts as we know them; second, that it will not fit in 
with the facts as presented to us by Professor Mommsen. 
Take only the latter. ‘'he Germans have “a justifiable 
wish to take and hold their place in the sun.” From whom, 
then, do they intend to “take” that place, seeing that 
every place in what they call the sun is either occupied, 
or at least protected from others’ occupation, at present ? 
“Colonisation outside Europe,”—Professor Mommsen 
writes as if that were a possibility, or rather a form of 
activity, to which Englishmen would have nothing to say. 
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to any substantial degree without coming into collision with 
the interests of the race to which Professor Mommsen 
feels his own people “more nearly akin, and in every 
respect more intimately allied,” than to any other nation ? 
Those are questions to which, however anxious Englishmen 
may be not to refuse to grasp a hand offered in personal 
friendship and sincerity, it is difficult to find any answer 
but one. In saying this, and yet in pointing out that 
nothing need hinder Englishmenfromadmiring the resource 
and energy of the German nation, we are only repeating 
whut has often been written before now in these columns. 
We need not, and do not, refuse to shake hands with Germans 
considered personally ; but we hold it to be an unquestion- 
able fact that the ambitions of Germany, as expressed by 
its dominant caste, alone among the nations, clash with our 
own; that Germany can never be our ally, because she 
wants what we can never be in a position to give her or to 
help to get for her; that, in short, where Germany expands 
in “colonisation outside Europe,” we are bound either to 
contract, or to quarrel with a nation with whom we are 
one in blood and sentiment, and with whom we would not 
dream of quarrelling to win the love of the whole Teutonic 
race. Professor Mommsen thinks otherwise,—and here 
he certainly comes into conflict with the opinions of those 
German Professors whose views have been quoted in our 
columns by our correspondent “ Vigilans sed HMquus.” 
While, then, we may accept and reciprocate heartily the 
assurance of his personal friendship, we can only ask him, 
when he claims to speak “for the great majority of the 
German people,” how the particular policy he outlines as 
justifiable (we admit that it is justifiable considered from 
a German point of view) can ever lead to a state of affairs 
when Englishman and German can “ go forward hand-in- 
hand.” We admire Professor Mommsen’s patriotism, but 
would like to hear his answer to that question. 





THE RESTRICTIONS ON CABINET-MAKING. 


HE British Empire is admittedly governed by a Com- 
mittee of Parliament which we are accustomed to 

call a Cabinet. That Committee, though unknown to the 
law, is vested with all executive power, makes war or declares 
peace, controls all servants of the Crown except the Judges, 
whom, however, it appoints, and really, though not formally, 
possesses the only initiative in legislation, and the only 
practical veto. It is a little strange, then, that the choice 
of the men to fill this Committee should be restricted by 
law, by custom, and by the organisation of our society 
within limits so narrow that when an occasion arises for 
filling it, there are seldom more than a hundred men alive 
in the Empire from among whom the choice can possibly 
be made. One of the great limitations no doubt is in- 
evitable; and another is probably, if not certainly, wise ; 
but there are others which are not only injurious, but even 
a little absurd. The Ministry, for instance, can seldom be 
taken from both the great permanent parties in the State. 
There is no Constitutional rule forbidding the practice, and 
understress of circumstances coalitions have been organised ; 
but they rarely work satisfactorily, the truth being that 
for an Executive Committee to work effectively its members 
must be not only in sympathy as to the immediate work 
to be done, but as to their general tendencies. Otherwise 
they will distrust each other, and in spite of the mildness 
of British political enmities, will feel too strongly the 
dislikes which our system of party warfare necessarily 
engenders. Only half the reservoir of political ability is 
therefore- available at any one time. ‘hen the greatest 
restriction of all—the restriction, namely, that a Minister 
must be a Member of Parliament—is defensible on historic 
as well as philosophic grounds. It seems, it is true, a 
little weak to forbid the King—that is, the Prime Minister— 
from calling to the supreme Committee any able man ap- 
proved as such by the nation, and giving him, as all 
Continental Governments do, right of seat and speech, 
though not of vote, in both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Why, for example, should not the late Mr. James 
Wilson, who at one time was probably the ablest 
economist in the world, and ‘who remodelled Indian 
finance, have been eligible for the British Exchequer even 
if no county or borough chose to elect him? That re- 
striction, however, though it frightfully narrows the area 
of choice, has embedded itself in our Constitution, and has 
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the labour they involve, the self-suppression th a 
and the showers of criticism that accompany then induce 
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intolerable. Congress loses heavily both in weight ot 
character from the fact that it is not the reser Pay 
executive ability. baal. 
These are close restrictions reducing in thi . 
the number of possible Ministers, even myrechiny.. — 
a thousand—nominally it is a little more, but fit " 
always minors in the Peers and sickly or aged men in the 
Commons—and therefore, as if we loved restrictions 
add two more. One is that a Member of one House can bes 
speak in the other, even if the other wants to hear bine 
and the second is that if a Commoner ig appointed ¢ 
Minister, whether in the Cabinet or out of it, he aan 
vacate his seat. The practical effect of this ig that 
Commoner who is Cabinet-worthy can never be Forei : 
Secretary, the inconvenience of his being a target r 
irresponsible criticism or questioning being too great, and 
that a Peer with a specialty never can be utilised to control 
the work he knows best within the House of Commons, ip 
E. Grey, for example, could with difficulty be made Forei 
Secretary, and a Peer who would make an admirable Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot be utilised in that capacity, 
The restriction may not be absurd, but it is highly incon. 
venient, and might, in easily conceivable circumstances 
involve a terrible loss of power. Suppose, what might 
easily have happened, that Sir R. Peel had been the son of 
a Peer, and that in the middle of the Corn-law debates he 
had been crushed by a coronet. Or suppose that Lord 
Palmerston’s never-dying terror had been realised, and 
the Irish Peers had sent him up to the Lords. As the 
removal of the restriction would not impair the monopoly 
of office by Members of Parliament, its defence is very 
difficult ; and for the remaining one there is no defencg 
possible at all. England chooses a Minister, and then 
Eatanswill vetoes her choice. Where is the sense of 
that? Nobody, we are told, who has not made a 
Ministry can imagine the inconvenience of that restric. 
tion, which might to-day prevent the Crown from 
appointing Mr. Austen Chamberlain Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or Lord Percy from becoming First Lord of 
the Admiralty, or, for that matter, if a momentary 
resignation were necessary, Mr. Balfour from resuming 
his place as Premier. That the difficulty is mainly felt in 
the appointments to Under-Secretaryships is no argument, 
for, owing to the just rule that the Minister and his 
Under-Secretary should not both sit in the same House, 
the difficulty of seating the subordinate constantly 
hampers the Crown in choosing the superior. We can 
conceive no reason for the restriction except that Eatan- 
swill may not like its Member’s promotion, which is 
answered by the fact that at the next Flection Eatanswill 
can exercise its judgment or vent its spite at its own 
discretion. 
There is another and powerful reason against these 
restrictions, which is very seldom discussed, except by 
those who cannot discuss without screaming. They greatly 
increase the tendency to confine high political office to the 
aristocratic caste. How strong that tendency already is will 
be clear to anybody who reads the list of the last Ministry, or 
the forecasts of the “reconstructed ” one, and it is directly 
strengthened and fostered by the restrictions of which 
we have spoken. They make it easier for the Crown— 
that is, for the Prime Minister—to choose Peers than 
Commoners for everything except the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer. Nothing has to be considered when a 
Peer is chosen except his fitness, and the choice of the 
Under-Secretary, which, again, is much easier if he hasa 
courtesy title or is a great squire. The veto of Eatanswill 
in such a case is seldom dangerous. Now, we have no 
objection to aristocrats as such in political office. As our 
history has given them to us, made them rich, and secured 
them popularity with the masses, it is most useful that 
they should be tempted to enter the service of the State. 
Moreover, like every other class, they have good qualities 
of their own, are often very independent—vide Lord G. 
Hamilton’s action in resigning—their “cheery stoicism,” 
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fles, and they are apt to have a keen sense 
olitical honour. But then as compared 
or even the middle — they are Nsad 
ave their own great differences. ey 
few, or po Rapp wal They hate detail, which 
ed rs Me they do not really understand business— 
Takats learn farming in a park—and they are much 
ya trongly tempted by class feeling, clan feeling, and 
pa ship to pardon inefficiency. They “do not like ” 
aes colleacues, or even chief clerks, because their 
sa has been ‘badly done. They pity the men, and 
peed that they have often tried their hardest. They 
re in fact, that fidelity to colleagues is. more impera- 
tive on them than fidelity to the State. Moreover, they 
are apt to misunderstand the democracy. Even if they 
approve or heartily accept its ascendency—and that 
happens oftener than is suspected—they still retain a 
suspicion of its unaccountableness, and whimsicality, and 
imorance Which induces a feeling of dread and a practice 
of conciliation, often out of place. A statesman must be 
masterful sometimes, or purchase in the Army, say, would 
never have been abolished; and while there are ways in 
which an aristocrat always seems masterful, there are 
others in which the masterfulness required is that of the 
trader or professional. Mr. W. H. Smith would have 
removed the incapables of the War Office just as he would 
have shed ineffective partners or incompetent clerks. Mr. 
Brodrick will not do that, probably thinks it would be 
cruel to do it. The aristocrat never quite believes that 
the democracy hungers for a decisive lead, and he has a 
fear of the House of Commons which a man like Mr. 
Bright, or Mr. Chamberlain, or, to put exceptional men on 
one side, Sir H. Fowler, never entertains. The late Mr. 
Walter Bagehot, who was miles removed from a Radical, 
always said that if the Front Benches were blown up by 
Anarchists, he should call on the traffic managers of the 
great railways to makea Ministry, with a perfect assurance 
that it would be, at all events, an efficient one. We greatly 
need such men now, men who are not thinking about 
persons, or official etiquettes, or even past claims, but 
about the close fitting of means to ends, and who are apt 
to judge rather by results than by the industry or devotion 
of the man who is trying to attain them. It will be well 
to widen the area of choice, and the first step towards 
widening it is to remove all restrictions not proved to be 
absolutely necessary. ‘The hundred or so of men among 
whom the Crown has to choose at each reconstruction may 
all be unobjectionable, but they are too few. There is not 
enough mud to winnow for the golden grains. 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

ISTORY was well defined by the late Sir John Seeley as 
“the school of public feeling and patriotism.” As 

Dr. Emil Reich observed in the interesting lecture which he 
delivered on Monday evening at the Birkbeck College, it is 
“much made in England, but little studied.” Dr. Reich, who 
has himself already done much, and promises to do more, for 
historical studies in this country, deserves our gratitude for 
calling attention to a national characteristic that has often 
caused us avoidable loss and trouble. It is a curious thing 
that, whilst we are essentially one of the most conservative 
of nations, and yield to none in our love for standing on old 
ways, our disinclination to adopt novelties just because they are 
hew, our respect for the venerable relics of past practice, our 
pride in “freedom broadening slowly down from precedent to 
precedent,” we are at the same time second to none in our 
practical disregard for the teaching of history. The average 
Englishman holds at once with Lord Melbourne's exquisite 
summary of the ultimate Conservative argument—* Why 
can’t you let it alone ?”—and with Sir Robert Walpole’s 
remark that history is not worth studying, for we know that 
it must be false. When a new course of action is suggested 
to him, or a new set of circumstances occurs to be dealt with 
by his statesmen, he is ready enough to say that what exists, 
though not absolutely best, is at least so good that there 
should be much hesitation and inquiry before it is modified ; 
but he seldom thinks of asking whether a search through 
history would not show that a conjuncture of affairs has 
Previously arisen which is so similar to the one demanding 
Present treatment as to throw valuable light on the method 











which should be adopted. Most thinking men will readily 
admit this. If instances are demanded, they are ready at 
hand. The Report of the War Commission shows clearly 
enough that things would have gone very differently four 
years ago if the average Englishman, or even the members of 
the Cabinet, had ever really studied the history of the 
Crimean War, and the costly addition to the sum of human 
misery and of national extravagance which was then caused 
by a war undertaken without counting of the cost or estima- 
tion of the resources available for its prosecution. It equally 
shows that, if the history of our dealings with the Transvaal 
Boers during the last fifty years had ever been really studied, 
we should have known what a very much more serious job we 
were undertaking than any of the responsible statesmen seem 
to have expected. It would be unphilosophic to blame them 
too severely for a blindness which they shared with the great 
majority of their constituents, but the lesson is obvious. To 
take another instance, we have had occasion lately to point 
out the singular ignorance of history manifested in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s assurance that the repeal of the Corn-laws did 
nothing to lewer the price of bread or to diminish the misery 
of the poor. Perhaps this is carrying the national characteristic 
almost too far; but it well illustrates Dr. Reich’s contention, 
and lends weight to his plea for the national value of the study 
of history. 

In common with the best advocates of his cause, Dr. Reich 
points out that history is really not only a branch of literature, 
but a science. We are far removed from the time when a 
brilliant (but not over-exact) historian observed that there 
was something incongruous in the very connection of such 
words as “science” and “ history,’—that it was “as if we were 
to talk of the colour of sound, or the longitude of the rule-of- 
three.” History isa branch of science in the true meaning 
of the word, because its function is the discovery of facts, and 
the deduction therefrom of laws affecting Nature or human 
life. The old-world conception of history as merely a dis- 
tinguished part of literature is apparently due to two causes: 
one, that it existed long before science as such had been 
defined; the other, that some of the most eminent historians 
have also been among the world’s greatest writers. Thucydi- 
des and Tacitus and Gibbon have justly made good their 
claim to stand “ where Orpheus and where Homer are”; but 
to deny the claims of history to a place among the sciences on 
that ground would be as wise as to class geology under the 
head of literature because Sir Archibald Geikie is a charming 
writer. The recognition of history as a branch of science 
should be especially welcome to the thinking man because of 
the very apparent modern tendency to regard science purely 
from what the Germans call the “ bread-and-butter ” point of 
view. This was strongly marked, for instance, in Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s recent Presidential Address to the British Associa- 
tion at Southport. In that vigorous and admirable plea for addi- 
tional State recognition of science there was a rather distressing 
lack of any arguments but those which appeal to the pocket. 
No doubt Sir Norman Lockyer chose his ground deliberately, 
and thought that he was doing the best for his cause in pointing 
out that the chief reason for encouraging scientific studies and 
founding new Universities was that the money so spent would 
pay a handsome dividend. But it is rather a shock to those 
who remember Huxley’s brilliant and unwearied advocacy of 
scientific teaching on the ground of its influence in the 
formation of character and the maintenance of high ideals 
to find that the President of the British Association has 
nothing better to urge than that the encouragement of science 
will enable us to “face the music” and to hold our own in the 
fierce competition of modern industrial life. Here again one 
is reminded of the need for the study of history. We find 
Huxley’s sanction invoked for the appearance of a new struggle 
for existence, as the instrument of evolution, fiercer than any- 
thing known in the days of the cave-bear and the sabre- 
toothed tiger. But surely one of the outstanding facts in the 
history of recent science is that remarkable Romanes Leeture 
—the swan-song of a great student of Nature—in which 
Huxley ten years ago drew attention to the essential dis- 
tinction which must be drawn between society and Nature, 
and the consequent change in the method of evolution. “The 
course shaped by the ethical man—the member of society or 
citizen—necessarily runs counter to that which the non- 
ethical man—the primitive savage, or man as a mere member 
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of the animal kingdom—tends to adopt. The latter fights 
out the struggle for existence to the bitter end, like any other 
animal; the former devotes his best energies to the object of 
setting limits to the struggle.” We do not for a moment 
suppose that Sir Norman Lockyer was ignorant of this pro- 
nouncement: his attitude is only a fresh instance of that 
national characteristic to which Dr. Reich drew attention. 

The conception of history as a science, we may further note, 
has particular value at the present time in that it reminds us 
that the low “bread-and-butter” view of science, though 
useful enough in its way, is inadequate and incomplete. It is 
difficult to say offhand how the study of history can directly 
assist us in competition with foreign industry. History 
cannot undertake, like chemistry, to show us how to make 
valuable dyes out of a waste product, or, like physics, to 
improve our machines, and so lessen the cost of production. 
Its favourable action is directed towards the man rather 
than towards the manufacture. Whether we describe it in 
Bolingbroke’s phrase as “philosophy teaching by example,” 
or say with Dr. Reich that its chief function is to teach 
the value of ideals, we mean equally that its advantage 
to us lies rather in the formation of character than in any 
material gain such as the “fairy godmother” of physical 
science has so liberally showered upon us during the last 
century. Surely it is well to be reminded now and then that 
character is also an asset for a nation. The societies which 
have succeeded and will succeed are built neither upon mines 
and machinery, nor upon blood and iron, but on “healthy, 
vigorous, instructed, and self-ruling people,” to quote Huxley 
once more. If, as is generally admitted, the study of history 
strengthens and enlarges the mind, confirms the moral sense, 
and satisfies the wide human craving for an ideal of life, it is 
just the discipline of which modern nations, with their tendency 
to glorify the material and ensure means of commercial 
success, are most in need. We wish all success to Dr. Reich— 
whose countrymen just now are too much on the other tack— 
in his self-imposed crusade. 





THE VILLAGE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
VERSEERS' account-books do not sound an interesting 
field for research, and indeed, with the present cut-and- 
dried system of relief, it is probable that the dictionary would 
prove light reading by comparison. Under the former Poor 
Law the parchment-bound volumes were an epitome of village 
life. Tragedy and comedy are shadowed forth in their yellow 
pages, and the transcriber’s ingenious spelling furnishes an 
inexhaustible fund of amusement. There may be found the 
cost of many of the necessaries of life and of every article of 
masculine and feminine attire ; the fluctuations of the farming 
industry are incidentally revealed, together with the price of 
labour, skilled and unskilled. All this and much more is 
recorded by a clerk whose conscientious handling of petty 
details fills the reader with respectful admiration. No item 
is too insignificant for his patient pen, such a one as “ Honney 
and vinnigar for Freeman’s coff” and “ Buttens” being duly 
entered for the Justices’ inspection and approval. His 
orthography, as the example just given will show, is bound by 
no conventional methods; he wanders at will through the 
alphabet, and if a word does not satisfy his sense of fitness 

spelt after one fashion, he is always ready to try another. 

The chief impression conveyed by a study of these old 
books is of the patriarchal relations which existed at 
that date between those who gave and those who re- 
ceived assistance. The overseers were essentially the poor 
man’s guardians, exercising over him a more than paternal 
care. They paid the midwife for bringing him into the 
world; to a large extent they fed and clothed him during 
his lifetime; if he took a wife, they defrayed a part of the 
wedding expenses; they allowed him money and medicine 
when he was “laying steel,” as the clerk expresses it,—in 
other words, when through some ailment he was unable to 
work ; they tended him during his last illness; and after laying 
out his corpse they buried it in wool and regaled the coffin- 
bearers with “ bred, cheese, and bear.’ The entries from 
1782 to 1£17 in one particular parish ledger are full of interest. 
They deal solely with local affairs, only faint echoes being 
caught of the stupendous events which throughout those years 


to rest unmoved in its lot. At the beginning of owen 
indicated the little agricultural village, which contained 

three hundred inhabitants all told, was in a fairly prog sg 
state. Work was plentiful, rates were low, Gradual] ou 
ever, as the war clouds thickened, the sum paid yearly a Om. 
rose from £120 to more than treble that amount. Ip are 
jumped at a bound to £554, and within the following ¢ : 
years another £100 was added. Thus at the dawn of the = 
century relief was being granted to the poor of this parish 
and doubtless there were many others in similar case—at the 
rate of rather more than £2 per head of the whole Population, 


It must not be forgotten that the farmers who dispensed 

° : i 80 
liberally to the starving peasantry with the right hand coined 
money with the left. Corn was at famine prices. In 1795 is 
a significant entry: “Begunn the bred this day.” 4 list 
follows giving the cost per week of the loaves distributed 
among the parishioners, the total for the half-year amount; 
to £154. Fearful, apparently, of the effect the heavy outlay 
—which did not include relief in money or clothing—would 
produce upon the ratepayers’ tempers, the overseers changed 
their method. They bought flour, for which they paid the 
almost incredible price of from 86s. to 90s. a sack; barm and 
salt, the latter at a guinea a bushel; “faggits and furze” to 
heat the oven, together with necessary tools, were added; and 
to the village baker was entrusted the task of making and 
baking the “ Poors’ Bread.” This plan, though cumbrou, 
seems to have been less expensive than the other, for it was 
continued so long as the pinch of poverty was felt in its ful 
severity. Occasionally some of the precious food went astray 
— Five loves lost”! notes the clerk in a mournful aside—oy 
the number ran short, and John Lord received 2s. 34. in liey 
of a single loaf. 

The distress brought with it a proportionate increase of 
crime. An item which long perplexed the present writer 
made its first appearance as “Goall money.” After figuring 
as “goal,” “goyl,” “goil,” and “joyl,” it slipped in by 
accident as “Jail money,” only to revert once more to the 
favourite form of “Goyl money.” It represented the quota 
contributed by the parish towards the maintenance of the 
county prison, and during the period treated of it swelled 
from a few shillings to £14. Another ever-increasing source 
of expense was the Militia. It does not, of course, occur in 
the accounts until 1794, when the Militia Bill was passed, 
Our struggle with Revolutionary France was then in its 
infancy, and a substitute could be procured for £8 or there. 
abouts. The village, being loth to part with her sons, was 
constrained to “higher Souldiers,’ who at that date com. 
manded a much smaller premium than did their brothers-in. 
arms afloat,—‘‘the hior of a seaman” cost the extravagant 
sum of £12 4s. 4d. But as the conflict dragged on its 
seemingly endless length, the value of substitutes rose to £9, 
£10, £12, and even £14 sterling, and still the parish paid, 
Beyond the last-named amount it would not go, and several 
of the poorer labourers were enrolled in the “ Loco militia” to 
take their chance of being eventually drafted to the blood 
stained fields of Spain. The married men committed their 
wives to the overseers’ care; that the latter were deserving of 
the trust is proved by the following :—* Paid House's wife 
while he was in the Militia, 13s.’; and again, “Paid 
Norgrove’s wife’s rent and fuel and 12s. while he was in the 
Militia.” 

Among the details relating to clothing, “dowlas,” a coarse 
linen cloth, “Clered Irish,” otherwise ordinary linen, “ Welsh 
hose,” “round frocks,” and “smocks” enjoy frequent mention. 
It has been said that no item is too trifling to escape the 
clerk’s attention. “Paid for needles and tape for Lady 
Lovegrove’s gownd, 2d.,” is set down with conscientious 
precision. “Lady,” it must be explained, was the Christian 
name of an inveterate pauper, and the transcriber, who 
possessed a sly humour, amused himself by such entries as:— 
“ For a per of hose for My Lady, 1s. 4d.” The ledger shows 
that numbers of girls were provided with an outfit for domestic 
service. In one instance a “bed, boulster, shete, and two 
blankets ” were purchased for “ Farmer Webb's servant garl,” 
the total cost, including “thread and macking,” amounting to 
£1 8s. 3id. Spinning-wheels were often given; the men span 
hemp, and “two hemp wheels, one for George Tubb, one for 
Calib Stallerd,” are recorded at 4s. 6d. each. Those with 





were shaking thrones and remoulding Empires, Yet these 
echoes serve to show that the remotest hamlet could not hope 





which the women spun flax were more expensive, 7s. being the 
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7s days’ thatching was remunerated by the 
-— = ‘ ‘te Od, ‘vhich is equivalent to what a skilled 
ei thatcher can now earn in one day. The roofing of 
fae cottages, inclusive of straw, sprays, poolers, and labour, 
cost less than does the straw for a single house at present. 

In turning the pages of the ledger one insensibly becomes 
‘terested in the fate of certain individuals whose names 
e inually appear. One poor boy who met with an accident 
ey according to the register, he was but nine years old 
muleted the parish of a small fortune in « wooden Leggs,” — 

art from moneys expended on his clothing and food. 
Being a growing lad, his artificial limb had to be constantly 
renewed that it might keep pace with its flesii-and-blood com- 
anion, He was of a sickly habit, and several times was 
at for six months at a stretch to Oxford Infirmary, 
to which the parish contributed an annual subscription of two 
guineas. Before his departure he was fitted out from head to 
foot in new clothes—“ Brieches for Jacob Castle, 5s. One 
shoe, 4s. A peer of hose, 9d. Westcote and jackut, 7s. 6d.” 
The only raiment Jacob ever seems to have provided for him- 
gelf was his headgear. He was frequently receiving money 
“wenn ill” or “lying stil,” and on one occasion the 
guthorities presented him with the munificent gift of a 
“foulweather cote, 15s.’ Despite his bad health and 
crippled state, he married, as he could well afford to do 
in the circumstances, and before long his son also figured 

in the clerk’s accounts. The last entry concerning him runs : 
“ Jacob Castle—no whoarck but on roads,” and so at the age 
of thirty-five the hapless creature passes into obscurity. 
Another figure which arrests attention is that of Frances 
Norgrove. The overseers equipped her for domestic service 
and sent her forth into the world, whence she returned with 
damaged character to cast herself wholly on their goodwill. 
he loss of her reputation proved no bar to matrimony. Some 
years later she was married by license—a most unusual pro- 
ceeding in her rank of lite—to a man from a neighbouring 
county who must have possessed some means, though he was 
not sufficiently educated to sign his name in the register. The 
parish, of course, had a hand in the matter, and the record sets 
forth; “ The expense of Frances Norgrove’s weddin and to have 
bur to hur parrish. For Cloake, 5s. For Apporn [apron], 1s. 6d. 
For bonet, 2s. 6d. For one pear of Shoes, 3s. 10d.” There was 
also a bill for board and lodging, or, to quote the ledger, “To B. 
Blunsdon, for Frances been in his house, £11 4s. 3d.” It can 
be imagined how cheerfully the overseers would defray the ex- 
penses of a ceremony that would shift such a burden from 
their own to other shoulders. Space does not permit to tell of 
the “Billiters” and their children, who received the extravagant 
sum of 8d.a week; but the following funeral costs are too 
quaint to be omitted. ‘For Thomas Champ’s wife burial”’ 
(she had apparently come by her death in some untoward 
manner). “Paid to twelve jurymen, 8s. For Cofin, 8s. For 
three quarters of a pound of wool, 1s. 8d. Laiying out and 
after servis, 25. 6d. Paid the Clarke, 2s. For four men to car 
hor to church, 2s.” “After servis” is puzzling. It figures 
also as “after david” and “after Davis,” and represents the 
transcriber’s effort to compass “ affidavit.” 





“HANDS” AT THE “ZOO.” 

} the light and comfortable new palace for the anthropoid 
apes at the “ Zoo” the inmates live a life of luxury and 
leisured ease such as has never fallen to the lot of apes since 
the days when Hanno the Carthaginian first encountered the 
gorillas. The greater number of the inmates are blameless 
chimpanzees, who live there the ideal or contemplative life, 
surrounded by those “external goods” without which, as 
Aristotle remarks, it is very difficult to maintain the highest 
standard of intellectual calm. These chimpanzees are not in 
the least lowered in character by living like gentlemen, with 
a man to wait on them, spacious apartments, furniture de- 
signed on the most careful lines to secure simian ease, and 
other examples of the “minor arts,” including a parquet floor, 
which, in the words of an aesthetic advertisement of the past, 
“conduce to the leading of a dignified and happy life.” They 
are neither unduly elated nor self-indulgent. On the contrary, 
they exhibit a dignified and mild appreciation of the sittiation, 
and endeavour to show the London crowd which gazes on 
them the real value of leisure, and what the natural 








life in the golden age was before hurry was invented, and 
when no natural catastrophe of any kind had interrupted 
their felicity. The same philosophic appreciation is shown 
by the two quite young chimpanzees as by the grown-up ape 
of the same race next tothem. Observing their deliberate 
movements, their grave contentment, their absence of hurry, 
it is impossible also not to form a theory as to their immense 
moral and physical superiority, looking only to the ends of 
life, over man. Charles Lamb has divided mankind into the 
superior class which borrows, and the inferior class which 
lends. In every part of the physique of these grave and 
equable apes one detects something of their semi-moral 
superiority over man. They are framed not to make, but 
to take; not to toil, but to receive. Their organs for 
walking and for working have become absolutely atrophied ; 
but in place of legs to carry burdens and fingers to dig 
or to oil motors with, they have no less than four pairs 
of hands, all meant for receiving, not for contriving. Their 
arms and legs are elongated,—partly, maybe, to aid 
them in their journeys across the forest top, but mainly 
employed in their leisure life to widen the range at which 
their hands may take the offerings of their inferior, man, 
It is quite obvious that this was intended by Nature. They 
need no teaching. They accept the situation. From the 
demeanour of the younger apes it is clear that they were born 
“in the purple.” They fill the position at once, and without 
instruction. Its grandeur causes them no more misgiving 
than the luxury of a palace would the youthful sons of a 
Sultan. One of the tokens that good fortune is deserved is 
when the possessor knows how to use it, as these young chim- 
panzees do. They seldom sit down,—indeed, Nature has 
evidently not intended that they should. It is at best but 
half-and-half repose. They lie on their backs—on rugs. 
When they wish to move they despise walking; they push 
themselves gently along on their sides by the aid of their 
knuckles and elbows; and when a beautifully bright tin of 
milk or of fruit is respectfully set beside their couch, they 
stretch out a leg, not an arm, and with the hand at the 
end of it gently draw it near them. Too indolent to raise 
their heads to see what the contents are, they lazily shake 
the pan backwards and forwards till the milk spills over the 
edge. Then, if their casual glance suggests that it is good, 
they reach out an arm to save the leg further trouble, and 
bring it slowly to their lips. 

The number of animals, other than apes, which use their 
paws as hands, and fairly efficient hands too, is large. Only 
the best developed can be turned to as many uses as the 
human hand; but some have the organ so developed as to be 
even better adapted for certain purposes. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary fingers are those of the aye-aye. They are 
very long and very thin, and the centre finger appears as if 
atrophied or “degenerating.” The cause of these very long 
fingers has been ingeniously conjectured. Supposing that 
children could only obtain food by extracting it from the 
bottoms of very narrow bottles with their fore-fingers, it is 
clear that the children with the longest fore-fingers would be 
the best nourished. In time the race would naturally grow 
very long fore-fingers indeed, and probably the other fingers, 
though not so much used, might grow long too, though those 
not in actual use might be thin and weak. Applying this to 
the aye-aye, it is conjectured that the animal derives part of 
its food by picking wood-boring caterpillars from their holes, 
and that these long fingers have gradually developed in order 
to enable it to get deeper down the tunnels of the wood- 
grubs. 

A great number of the rodents use their fore-feet as hands, 
with great success. The beavers mainly employ theirs in 
making mud-pies, and as trowels for smearing mud over their 
lodges and dams. They carry the mud in their mouths, which 
take the place of a mason’s hod, and squeeze it into the cracks 
and smear it with the hands. Common otters, unlike the 
ferrets and polecats, which use their fore-feet only to scratch 
and dig, are very neat in the employment of their paws. They 
use them somewhat as a dairymaid uses the wooden im- 
plements known as “Dutch hands” to transfer gloves of 
butter to a dish. When the otter comes out of the water 
with a fish in its mouth, it holds it lengthways between the 
paws, which are held flat, with the “thumbs,” or, rather, the 
toes corresponding to the thumbs, uppermost, and then eats 
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it in a rather untidy way. The little Indian otters at the 
“Zoo” have nails on their paws, which much resemble 
hands. They pick up objects and carry them in a curious 
way. One of these otters will pick up a piece of biscuit 
lying on the floor in its right hand, tuck it against 
its body, as a Rugby player does a football, and then 
run on three legs to the water. Squirrels hold any 
object of food in their paws, but usually pick it up with 
their mouth before doing so. The race of Australian opossums 
called phalangers have a very remarkable hand. The four 
fingers have claws at the end, but there is also a good strong 
thumb, which has no claw, and is capable to some extent of 
being “ opposed” to the fingers like a man’s or an Old World 
monkey’s. The result is that these very pretty and amusing 
animals, many of which are as large as a cat, and with much 
deeper and softer fur, combine the “ handiness” of a monkey 
with a beauty all their own. Thus one of these “ opossums,” 
to use the popular name, will sit up like a pink-nosed 
miniature bear, and holding the stem of a spoon in one 
hand and the tip in the other, will eat jam from it with great 
neatness and propriety. It will also pick up a wine-glass and 
drink from it, or tip up a tumbler to the comfortable angle 
for lapping up its contents. We have noticed one of these 
very attractive little pets set down a wine-glass very care- 
fully, but it always threw away the spoon when it had eaten 
the contents, : 

The kinkajou has a most beautiful little pair of hands, with 
short and pliable fingers, nor are the hind-feet much less hand- 
like than the fore-paws. With the former it holds any object 
given to it, and with the latter it hauls on its own tail when 
hanging downwards, as if to ease the strain. Kangaroos use 
their hands very readily to hold food in, and to put it to their 
mouths, As their fore-legs are so short that they have to 
browse in a stooping position, they seem pleased when able to 
secure a large bunch of cabbage or other vegetable provender, 
and to hold it in their hands to eat. Sometimes the young 
kangaroo, looking out of the pouch, catches one or two of the 
leaves which the old one drops, and the pair may be seen 
each nibbling at the salad held in their hands, one, so to 
speak, “ one floor” above the other. In“ Alice in Wonderland ” 
the lizard is always making notes on a slate, and then trying 
to rub them out again with his fingers. Many lizards’ feet are 
so like hands that it is rather surprising that they are only 
used for running and climbing. But that is the main purpose 
to which lizards apply them. The slow, deliberate clasping 
and unclasping of a chameleon’s feet look like the movements 
which the hands of a sleep-walker might make were he trying 
to creep down the banisters. The chameleon’s are almost 
deformed hands; yet they have a certain superficial resem- 
blance to the feet of the parrots, which more than other birds 
use the foot for many of the purposes of a hand when feeding. 
The parrot carries food up to its mouth with its foot, instead 
of using it merely as a “fork” to hold the food in place 
while it cuts it up with its bill. Yet the parrot’s foot is not 
at all like a hand. On the contrary, it has two toes reaching 
forwards and two backwards. Owls have something of the 
same habit. An eagle owl may sometimes be seen to carry 
its food to its mouth in its claws, and when it has made an 
unsuccessful attempt to swallow the object (in this case a 
young duckling), to pull it out again in the same way. A 
little owl has been seen trying to swallow a cockroach 
conveyed to its beak in this manner. 

To see many of the smaller rodents, ground-squirrels, 
prairie-dogs, and marmots, hold their food, usually in both 
paws, is to learn a lesson in the dexterous use of hands without 
thumbs, Rats and mice do not as a rule “clinch” what they 
hold, but merely support it in their paws, the movements being 
much less human than they appear. Nothing more readily 
suggests the momentary impression that a pretty little monkey 
is remotely “aman and a brother” than when he stretches 
out his neat little palm, fingers, and thumb, and with all the 
movements proper to the civilised mode of greeting, insists on 
shaking hands! But no one feels in the least inclined to grasp 
the clawed digits of any of the rodents which use their paws 
to hold food. They are only “holders,” not hands, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDIToR, 


THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
Srr,—When a great political controversy gs 
generally takes time before the real points at issue emer 
I think this is true of the discussion over the new mone 
for Protection with which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberhie 
have begun to identify themselves; and I will ask for space 
in your columns while I endeavour to bring out what certain 
of the points at issue seem to me to be. Speaking for myself 
I have never objected to inquiry, with or without an open 
mind. Such inquiry seems to me to be justified by the 
immense industrial development of our own and other 
nations during the last fifty years; and apart from this 
sucn inquiry has a highly educative effect on our people, 
In his recent pamphlet Mr. Balfour, who may be taken ag the 
scientific exponent of the new policy, formulates the question 
as being “whether a great system, suited to a Free-tradg 
nation in a world of Free-traders, remains suited in eve 
detail to a Free-trade nation in a world of Protectionists” 
His answer is in substance in the negative, and this answer ig 
based on the conclusion, to which he comes more or less ex. 
plicitly, that the true view of our position is that weare becoming 
hemmed in by a gradually closing wall of tariffs, which are 
more and more shutting us out from neutral markets. If this 
be not the case, it is plain that the basis of answer disappears, 
For he is to this extent a Free-trader, that he lays down that 
a general Free-trade system “tends to secure that each 
country does most what it does best, and buys what it needs 
at the least possible cost.” Holding, asa man of his standard 
of knowledge must, that goods are paid for in goods, and that 
the ideal of individual Free-trade has properly prevailed over 
that of a protected agricultural development, he does not 
hesitate to tell us that “a predominantly agricultural Britain 
could never have supported the men or furnished the money 
required for her Imperial mission.” I do not pause to dwell 
on the questionable assumption which he makes in his pam. 
phlet that universal Free-trade would have been a good thing 
for this mission. The United States has by far outstripped 
us in both natural resources and population, and in population 
Germany has also left the United Kingdom behind. How 
under a universal Free-trude system we should have been 
able to retain the lead of these two countries Mr. Balfour 
does not tell us. But what I wish to ask is on what grounds 
he has satisfied himself, before lending his countenance to 
what is beyond question the initial step in an attempt to 
modify the Free-trade system of the United Kingdom, that 
our position as competitors with other nations in neutral 
markets is becoming worse, and is to be bettered by retaliation, 
“Bradford goods do not go to America, nor does bleach to 
Russia.” Let this be, for the sake of argument, assumed to 
be true! But these are not the only commodities which we 
export, nor are America aud Russia the only markets to which 
we send them. 





prings up it 


Every prominent nation is striving to develop its export 
trade, and, as the inevitable reswit of the doctrine that 
goods pay for goods, is proportionately increasing its imports. 
In Germany, France, and the United States the tables 
at p. 476 of the new Blue-book (Cd. 1,761) show what, 
on the average of the last twenty years, is a steady rise, and 
the same will be found to be the case on reference to the 
statistics of other protected countries. Forces which no 
tariff can overcome are increasing the trade which even the 
most protected nations are yearly, as their commerce 
develops, throwing open in increasing quantities for com- 
petition. It is true that their own home industries are 
protected. But the other nations of the world compete on 
even terms in these vast import markets. Our chance of 
sharing in imports to France is as good as is the chanee of 
Germany or the United States. And not only is it as good, 
but, as the outcome of our Free-trade system, and lower cost 
of production, it is better. It is clear that if we fall behind 
in this race for the prize, the reason must be defect of method. 
No doubt tariffs hamper the exports to protected markets. 
Not we only, but all other nations, are experiencing a tendency 
to stagnation in the export trade to protected markets, and 
the cause of this universal tendency is not only the tariff 
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but the increasing ability of the owners of 
kets to supply themselves. This has been pointed 
early by the leading Protectionist economists of 
Germany. I read the other day an article by Professor 
Wagner in which he solemnly warned the German nation 
that their case under Protection was no better in this respect 
than that of Great Britain under Free-trade. But the 
hindrances operate evenly, and the advantage lies with us. 
It would take too much space to examine in detail the figures 
which are now available; but the inference I draw from 
them is that the low cost of production and “ most-favoured- 
nation” treatment which our Free-trade system has brought 
us disclose their inevitable consequences whenever a wide 
enough area is surveyed. Taken by themselves, the figures of 
our imports into the countries which supply themselves and 
rotect their self-supply indicate, in the case of particular 
countries, a check. But relatively to other competing nations, 
these figures show that on the average we are fully holding 
our own in the fight for the increasing imports into the pro- 


tected markets. 

Before the Government embarks on a policy which if carried 
out will, as all experience shows, be most difficult to reverse, 
I submit that the nation ought be put in possession of authori- 
tative and clear answers to the following questions :— 

(1) Are not the protecting countries in their efforts to 
develop their export trade on the whole largely increasing the 
import trade in both manufactured and unmanufactured 
material, and do we not as Free-traders possess advantages as 
against outside protecting countries in the competition for 
this kind of market ? 

(2) In the case of non-protecting countries, is not our 
advantage strikingly apparent? (The table at the end of 
Mr. Balfour's pamphlet, notwithstanding that it excludes 
coal, machinery, and ships, shows an absolute increase of 
our exports to the non-protecting countries, other than India, 
of from £106,000,000 in 1880 to £139,000,000 in 1902, or up- 
wards of 30 per cent. What we want to know is the position 
relatively to Germany, France, and the United States. In 
India it is clear that our lead is enormous.) 

(3) Should the answer turn out to be negative, how is Pro- 
tection to do anything but hamper us still further ? 

(4) Whenever an examination of our competition in neutral 
markets discloses indications of backwardness, is there not 
also direct evidence that this is due to defect in method ? 

As regards the last of these questions, we shall do well to 
take to heart a saying of the much-quoted exponent of Pro- 
tection, Friedrich List. ‘A nation which has already attained 
manufacturing supremacy can only protect its own manu- 
facturers and merchants against retrogression and indolence 
by the free importation of means of subsistence and raw 
materials, and by the competition of foreign manufacturing 
goods.” As I have followed the fashion of to-day by quoting 
List, I will venture to quote two other German writers. In 
the interesting volume of essays by distinguished economists 
which is annually published in Germany under the title of 
Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, I read the other day (in the volume 
for 1902) an article on the new tariff scheme by a well-known 
authority, Dr. Schacht. I translate its conclusion, that it may 
be seen that it is not only the Social Democrats who are fighting 
against the growing burden of a system which they consider 
increasingly injurious to German commerce :— 

“The new scheme of Protective duties constitutes, on the 
whole, a danger for German industrial life. It does not take 
sufficient account of the existence of the lower classes. Its stand- 
points are narrow when contrasted with the problem to be solved, 
the finding of a plan which will be for the protection of the com- 
munity as a whole. It does not follow a policy of natural pro- 
duction, but one of artificial prices. What we have to do is not 
to guarantee prices, but to find room for those forces of production 
which are strong in our country.” 

On this the editor, Professor Schmoller, who is generally a 
prop of the Administration at Berlin, was bound to say some- 
thing, and this is all that he could say :-— 

“Thad asked Dr. Schacht for an exposition and a criticism of 
the new tariff scheme from the standpoint of German industry, 
and I have willingly admitted the above article into the Jahrbuch, 
although I do not agree with it in all points. I think he is right 
in maintaining that the officials who have been entrusted with 
the working out of the scheme are much too fond of Protection, 


and see far too much of advance in every new duty. I also 
believe Dr. Schacht to be right when he lays down that the 
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organised industrial groups, and especially those who have 
skilful representatives, have exercised a far too great influence 
on the tariff. For the rest, however, I am not so doleful as Dr. 
Schacht. I hold a moderate protection of agriculture, and even 
a moderate raising of agricultural duties, to be more justifiable 
and necessary than he does. I hope, also, that the tariff, notwith- 
standing the errors that have arisen through the interference of a 
skilful diplomacy, still offers sufficient chances for bargaining with 
foreign countries. This indeed, which in 1890-9 we did too little, 
notably as regards Switzerland, it dues, according to my view, 
much in excess of what should be.” 


I will venture to commend these and other lamentations in 
the same language to those who are at present flirting with 
retaliation. They seem not to realise the direction in which 
their steps are tending.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. B. HaLpDAne. 

Cloanden, Auchterarder, Perthshire. 

[We wish that it were possible to compel Mr. Chamberlain 
or Mr. Balfour to answer Mr. Haldane’s searching interroga- 
tories. They go to the heart of the matter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DUTY OF FREE-TRADE UNIONISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF TUB “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Will you grant me space to explain briefly why I differ 
from your opinion as to the duty of Free-trade Unionists in 
the Spectator of September 26th? I am a Liberal Unionist 
anda Free-trader. I have tried lately to examine the question 
with as little bias as possible, and am convinced that Free- 
trade is the only policy for us. Is it my duty, therefore, to 
do my utmost to overthrow the present Government, and that 
with all speed? Icannot see that that is my duty, unless I 
see that the Government I am thereby helping to place in 
power will be an improvement. Why should I wish to put 
the Liberals in power? Is it because of the War Commission’s 
Report? Iremember that Lord Lansdowne did a good deal 
for the Army between 1895 and 1899, and I am quite con- 
vinced that had the war broken out under the last Liberal 
Government, things would have been even worse than they were 
in 1899. Am I to put in a Liberal Ministry in order that the 
settlement of South Africa may be entrusted to a party largely, 
if not mainly, influenced by the opinions of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Messrs. Lloyd-George, Labouchere, and J. Red- 
mond? DoI wish tosee Lord Milner recalled, the Dutch language 
and ambitions predominant at the Cape, and the fruits of the 
war thrown away? To prevent such a catastrophe was the 
main object of the vote I gave at the last General Election, 
and I consider it my duty still to dc my utmost to prevent 
it. Why am I to stultify the vote I gave then ? Is it because 
Mr. Elliot, the Spectator, and others see a tendency to Pro- 
tection in the Government? But the Government have 
decided against the preferential tariffs,and that means that 
there will be no Protection in this Parliament. If there is 
a risk that Mr. Chamberlain may carry the country with him, 
why should we hurry on an Election to give him his chance ? 
If, as I think, there is no risk, what sense would there be ina 
Unionist Government appealing to the people for a decision 
on a question on which the opinion of the majority is quite 
evident, and when that opinion is in accord with the Cabinet’s 
own decision? In fact, to dissolve just now would simply be 
suicide, and treachery as well. The Government were put 
in power to carry out the South African settlement, and owe 
it to their supporters toe remain in office and see that matter 
through as far as they can. If you and Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman are correct in your view of Mr. Balfour’s conduct, 
probably he ought to resign, and I should not be sorry 
to see a new Unionist Ministry, with the Duke of Devon- 
shire as Prime Minister and Sir M. Hicks Beach at the 
War Office or Treasury; but a Dissolution seems an utterly 
unreasonable course. I must also strongly dissent from 
your view of the Duke of Devonshire’s position. His is 
the wise policy, the very policy you recommended a short time 
ago,—viz., to stay inside and maintain Free-trade views in the 
party, not to be drummed out of it. It is very strange that 
whereas when there was a risk of Mr. Chamberlain’s schemes 
gaining the day in the Cabinet you urged Free-trade Unionists 
not to be driven out, now when Mr. Chamberlain is defeated 
and out of office you urge us practically to go over to the 
enemy. One word more. It is often said that Mr. Chamber- 
lain has ruined the Unionist party. That is hardly correct. 
He has probably ruined himself, and he has struck a severe 
blow at the party, but the party will not be ruined if it takes 
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the view here put forward; if it takes yours it will. I should 
perhaps add that I have admired and followed Mr. Chamber- 
lain until he propounded this fatal scheme.—I am, Sir, &Xc., 
R. B. L. 

[We wish from the bottom of our heart that we could accept 
our correspondent’s optimistic view, and could look upon Mr. 
Balfour’s Government as a Free-trade, or even as a neutral, 
Government. It is nothing of the kind. It is a Protectionist- 
Chamberlainite Government without the courage of its 
convictions. If things were otherwise, would such lifelong 
Conservatives and Unionists as Mr. Ritchie, Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and Lord George Hamilton find it impossible to 
remain in it? A Ministry which is intolerable for them is 
not a Free-trade Ministry. The fact of their resignation has 
been forgotten by our correspondent when he asserts that we 
are inconsistent. Those convinced Imperialists and Unionists 
knew from knowledge gained inside the Cabinet what were 
Mr. Balfour’s views on the fiscal question, and they shaped 
their course of action accordingly. We may add that we 
cannot for a moment accept our correspondent’s view that a 
Home-rule, Pro-Boer Administration is the only alternative 
to the present tottering Cabinet. Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Mr. Haldane, as we have ~7i4 in our comments on 
Sir Barrington Simeon’s letter, are uc. kind of men out of 
whom Ministries such as he fears are made. Yet these men 
will hold a dominating influence in any Liberal Cabinet which 
will succeed the present.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Epiror or THe “SprcTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I read the article in the Spectator of September 26th 
entitled “The Duty of Free-Trade Unionists” with great 
interest, as I read all the articles which appear in the 
Spectator. In this article are the following words :—“ There- 
fore it is the duty of all who care for Free-trade, who believe 
in the principle of tariff for revenue only, and who do not 
imagine that a tax can be converted into a money-making 
machine, or that a country can be rendered richer by in- 
creasing the cost of living to its inhabitants, to oppose Mr. 
Balfour's Administraton, and to force it to resign office 
and appeal to the country without delay.” I am a Free- 
trade Unionist Member of Parliament and a member of the 
Free-Food League. I was for three years private secretary to 
the late Mr. John Bright, and am saturated with Free-trade 
principles. I go far beyond objecting to the taxation of food. 
I object to retaliatory duties and to preferential tariffs, and 
to everything that has a whiff of Protection about it. Call 
Protection by any name you please, I believe that it must, 
and will finally, increase the cost of living to the working man 
and to every one else, and, judging from experience, it will not 
increase wages; on the contrary, the tendency will be to 
diminish them. But I must beg to doubt the soundness of 
your advice to Free-trade Unionists, which is to turn out 
the present Government as soon as possible. Because 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain have found it to be 
their duty to introduce discussion, and presumably, when they 
have an opportunity, to introduce legislation, on a subject 
which must rend, and I am afraid has already rent, the 
Unionist party from top to bottom, is that any reason why 
the rank-and-file of that party should assist in its dis- 
ruption? We cannot blind ourselves to the fact of the great 
probability of the next General Election resulting in the 
refurn of a Radical Government. Ido not think that this 
will be a Government pour rire at all. Reading the signs 
of the times as well as I can, I am led to think that the 
next Government will be extremely Radical, with a con- 
siderable contingent of Labour Members, and will be 
quite strong enough to do an immense amount of harm. 
Home-rule is not dead. In fact, possibly the Land Bill 
has given it a strong lift. The Education Bill will 
probably be altered in a manner not beneficial to educa- 
tion, either secular or religious. Disestablishment will have 
many strong advocates. Members of Parliament will, many 
of them, wish to be paid. And it is likely that in order to 
make the passing of these very radical measures possible, a 
strong attack will be made upon the House of Lords. Last, 
but not least, the management of affairs in South Africa will 
be cast into the Radical melting-pot. Do you think, Sir, that 
it is the duty of Unionist Free-traders to hasten this state of 





a 
takes place in the House of Commons on the question of 


Protection versus Free-trade, the Unionist Free-traders must 
stand by their convictions and vote against the Protectionista, 
which I am afraid means against the Government, But I 
cannot think that it is their duty to force on a Dissolution, 
And may we not hope that the calm influence of the Duke of 
Devonshire may induce the Prime Minister to put off that 
ruinous day as long as possible ?—I an, Sir, &c., 
Swatnston, Isle of Wight. BARRINGTON Srmzon, 


[Any advice from so sound a Unionist Free-trader as Sir Bar. 
rington Simeon deserves the closest attention, but we cannot we 
regret to say, agree with him. Tis policy seems based on the 
faint hope that the cry for Protection will “blow over.” We 
can indulge in no such hope. At present the country is being 
governed by Mr. Chamberlain's caretakers. Much as we 
dislike many of the items of the Radical programme, we 
believe that the nation would be far safer in the hands of g 
moderate Liberal Government controlled by such men as Mr, 
Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, all strong Free. 
traders. The Liberal party will have all its energies occupied 
by the defence of Free-trade, and there is little fear of any 
dangerous legislation being proposed by them.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A SELF-SUFFICING EMPIRE. 
[To Tae Epiror or Tae ‘‘SPectator.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain desires “to make the Empire self. 
sufficing as regards food supply.” Suppose that this object 
were to be attained, and that then we became engaged in a 
war with a first-class naval Power. The whole of our food 
imports would, if carried in British ships, be liable to capture 
at sea, a risk which would be avoided if such supplies were 
drawn from a foreign and neutral State. British trade with 
any substantial neutral would be unmolested in war; British 
trade with a Colony would have to seek the shelter of a 
neutral flag, or run the risk of capture. These conditions do 
not apply to other States. The German and American 
Federal units are bound together by land contact. The 
British are separated by a waterway open to all nations, 
The British line of communications, the arteries of the 
Empire, are crowded with the world’s traffic, belligerent and 
peaceful. For Federal union land is thicker than water. It 
is vain to think of creating a self-sufficient Empire whose 
connecting medium is the sea until that sea is, like the roads 
and rails that join the American and German Federal units, 
cleared of all armed enemies. Free-trade Britain has become 
the great buyer of the world’s goods. That fact has been 
probably the strongest of all the influences’ which have given 
her peace. No nation cares to quarrel with its best customer, 
International trade is the world’s olive branch. The attempt 
to make a State, or union of States, self-sufficient would, if 
successful, interfere with the traffic of nations, with the sense 
of human interdependence; with the growth of knowledge 
and sympathy; it would increase the probability of war; and, 
in the case of the British Empire, expose the trade of its 
various parts to a risk in war which at present is not incurred, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Norwoop Young, 





A TAX ON PAPER. 

[To Tue Epiror or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—“ Fair Competition” in his long communication in the 
Spectator of September 26th fails to meet the point of my 
letter to you on the subject of the taxation of paper. I 
directed attention to the fact that paper, although a manu- 
factured article, is the raw material of important industries, 
Of course, a Paper-duty would help our friends the paper- 
makers, but while it helped them, it would injure the much 
larger industries which use paper as a material. Given a 
duty, our paper-makers, as business men, would use it. It is 
no reflection upon them to say so, for when a man takes his 
goods to market, he naturally considers all the factors which 
enable him to get the highest possible prices for them. 
Moreover, other trades would be making the most of their 
opportunities, and the paper-maker would be compelled to 
“push his pike” with the rest,as Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
puts it, or go under. 


I have now before me an illuminating account of the Printing 
Paper Trust of the United States, a monopoly founded upon, and 
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inconsiderable part of the British people con- 

eppees ns tans industries which buy paper. , 

gon natural and obvious causes, the price of “news” paper in 

the United States had been falling for some twenty years when, 
“897 the Dingley Tariff Bill was passed. Magnificent supplies 

t eook uP, poth American and Canadian, the improvement of 
hinery and methods, and last, but not least, competition, had 
se ht the price of “news” down to under 1d. (1-7 cents) per 
~ or 35 dols. per ton. The fall in prices cheapened materi- 
all the cost of producing newspapers, with the result that many 
them were enlarged, while retail prices were reduced and 

‘i culations greatly increased. The “news” mills rapidly in- 

poten their output, and made large demands, not only upon 

American wood-pulp, but upon Canadian supplies. The duty 

upon imported pulp was then 10 per cent. ad valorem, and the duty 
oa “news” pepee only 15 per cent. Such was the position before 

ing. ‘ariff. 

asec American paper was so well able to hold its own that 

tically no “news” was imported, the position did not satisfy 

the paper manufacturers, and so in December, 1896, a deputation 
waited upon the Ways and Means Committee to urge an increase 
in the duties both on pulp and paper. Mr. J. Norris, the manager 
of the New York Times, to whom I am indebted for the greater 
art of these particulars, appeared before the Committee and 
charged the paper manufacturers with the intention of monopo- 
lising the paper output, and pointed out that their object in 
seeking a higher tariff was to raise prices. The paper men indig- 
nantly denied the charge. They admitted that “consolidation” 
was thought of, but promised that its effect would be to lower 
prices through economies of working. Congress believed these 
representations, and the duty on wood-pulp was raised from 10 per 
cent., or an average of 1:20 dols. per ton, to 167 dols., and the 
duty on “ sei ” was raised from 15 per cent., or 3 dols. per ton, 

6 dols. per ton. 
pe el promptly came to pass. On January 31st, 1898, the 
International Paper Company was formed with an authorised 
capital of £11,000,000. All the big and profitable paper mills— 
twenty-four in number, producing about 80 per cent. of the entire 
American output—were merged in the Company. Others were 
added, including many moribund concerns which weighted the 
Company’s capital while lowering its standard of efficiency. To 
check competition the Trust sought to acquire as much as pos- 
sible of the wood-pulp supplies. Within a few months it bought 
one thousand square miles of woodlands in the States, in addition 
to the six hundred transferred to it in the “merger.” This 
eagerness to monopolise wood supplies led to the payment of high 
prices, just as the Steel Trust paid several times their value for 
the ore mines of Lake Superior. Hopes of economy of working 
were further defeated by imitative consolidations of the makers 
of wire and felt for paper machines. The transportation com- 
panies also saw their chance and increased rates. Economy of 
working proved a chimera, but great success attended the efforts 
to establish a monopoly, and the newspaper proprietors were 
made to pay. 

Giving evidence before the American Industrial Commission in 
April, 1901, the manager of the New York Times declared that 
nearly £1,000,000 per annum had been added to the cost of the 
paper used by American newspaper publishers. Two newspapers 
were each paying an increase of £30,000 per annum for their 
paper supply. So speedily were the interests of the newspaper 
publishers affected by the tariff, in spite of the fact that they 
employed forty times the labour employed in the paper mills. 

This short sketch of the blessings of Protection in America, in 
8 country, that is, where Nature has bestowed every good and 
desirable gift in more than ample supply, will, I trust, help your 
readers to understand what Mr. Arthur Chamberlain meant the 
other day when he said:—%“Give us Protection, and we manu- 
facturers will show you something in the way of Rings and 
Trusts and Syndicates that you little dream of. The Free-trade 
policy alone has protected the people of England from the 
proceedings of Trusts and Rings.” In this small island monopoly 
is more easily arranged than in a country forty-two times its size. 
Given a tariff, we shall see “ consolidations” and “communities of 
interest” in this country which, although smaller than their 
American prototypes, will be far more harmful, because better 
able to control all the factors of the situation. Let those news- 
papers which are lending themselves to the advocacy of Protection 
ponder the single case of the American Paper Trust, an organisa- 
tion which is the type of scores of similar ones which between 
them monopolise and abuse the magnificent resources of the most 
favoured part of the New World. 


—I am, Sir, &c., LEONIS. 


[To THE Epiror or Tue “ SprctTaTor.”] 
Sm,—I must demur to your assertion that paper-makers 
“would naturally like” an import-duty on foreign paper, and, 
as a paper-maker as well as a Free-trader, I am glad there is 
no probability of the adoption of your suggestion that such a 
duty should be tried as an experimentum crucis. Asa Free- 
trader, I cannot admit that any sound conclusions as to the 
merits of Protection could be drawn from the results of the 
protection of one selected trade. The possible temporary 
advantage to that trade might be mainly due to the fact that 
while one trade was protected all others were left unprotected. 
Such a result woul} uot prove that the protection of all 
trades would be advantageous to all or any. As a paper- 








maker, I strongly object to being made the subject of a dis- 
turbing and dangerous experiment. Nothing could be worse 
for the stability and prosperity of a trade than a period 
of Protection if followed by a return to open competition. 
With reference to the large increase in the imports of foreign 
paper (from 40,822 tons in 1887 to 189,522 tons in 1901), allow 
me, in reply to your correspondent “ Fair Competition,” to 
point out that this increase does not necessarily mean “a 
corresponding and unavoidable surrender of business by our 
own paper-makers.” The fact that the exports of paper have 
increased during the same period from 41,054 tons to 52,412 
tons, and still more the fact that the imports of paper-making 
materials have increased from 378,042 tons to 674,760 tons, 
prove that no such surrender has taken place, but, on the 
contrary, that far more paper is made now in the United 
Kingdom than in 1887.—I am, Sir, &c., e. TH. 


[We can print no more letters on this subject, but must add 
that our correspondent is of course quite right from his 
point of view in rejecting our proposed painful experiment— 
or shall we say reductio ad absurdum ?—suggested for the 
benefit of our clamorous contemporaries who are so eager 
to abandon Free-trade. If we must have Protection, we 
should like them at any rate to receive the first shot.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH AS PROPHET. 
{To ToE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,~—In view of the War Commission Report, the enclosed 
passage may have a special interest for your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. ©. 





“Tf it weren’t for a cursed feeble Government scraping congés 
to the taxpayer—well, so many of our good fellows would not have 
to fall. That I say ; for this thing is going to happen some day, 
mind you, Sir! And I don’t want to have puncheons and hogs- 
heads of our English blood poured out merely to water the soil of 
a conquered country because English Governments are a craven 
lot, not daring risk of office by offending the taxpayer.”—(Lord 
Ormont in “ Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” c. 9.) 

“Lord Ormont proposed vigilance and drill; a small degree of 
self-sacrifice on the part of the population, and a look-out head in 
the War Department.”—(Ibid., c. 8.) 





THE MILITARY MANGUVRES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your general remarks in the “News of the Week” 
in the Spectator of September 26th respecting the Mili- 
tary Maneuvres conclude with, in my opinion, an excellent 
suggestion as regards the employment of military cyclists, 
and Iam sure that this branch of the Service, both Regular 
and Volunteer, should be put to much greater use than it is 
at present. Speaking as one who has had considerable ex- 
perience of Volunteer cyclists, I can agree with every word 
you say, and I think the War Office should devote the four 
days’ holiday available to business men at Easter each year 
in holding cyclist military manceuvres. That period of the 
year is the time when all cyclists commence cycling work 
(later on the Volunteer cyclist is wanted with his battalion). 
As a rule the weather is fair, and the country generally clear 
of crops, and so available for dismounted infantry opera- 
tions. I have had the honour to command large bodies 
of Volunteer infantry cyclist companies in Lancashire and 
Cheshire for the last three Easters, and the work done 
on those occasions was better than all the rest of 
their respective trainings with their battalions put together. 
With the four days’ Easter holiday the schemes can be 
arranged to be “continuous,” cyclists fully equipped being 
independent of all transport, and consequently able to billet 
at night when and where “ Cease fire!” is sounded. They are, 
again, most mobile, better than any “horse,” are almost silent 
in movement, and an ordinary hedge affords cover during 
their movements, which would not hide a squadron of cavalry 
or troop of mounted infantry. Again, the cycling part of 
the work strongly appeals to the men from an enjoyment 
point of view and is most popular. I only wish, as I 
have often done in the past, that the War Office would 
organise military cyclist maneuvres each Haster in every 
county or group of counties in Great Britain, and so in- 
struct large bodies of men to move quickly from one point 
to another at great distances, arrive there “ fit,” and on arrival 
be so trained as to act as infantry pure and simple, even, if 
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necessary, to the abandonment (possibly only temporarily) of 
their cycles. The cyclist generally should make an excellent 
“scout,” having by practice, if not naturally, a knowledge of 
map reading, contours, gradients, and distances, which last 
can easily read “ range-finding,” all most essential for present- 
day warfare. I can only hope, in conclusion, that you will use 
the valuable influence of your columns in this matter, and 
that the authorities will be brought to see the value of tlre 
military cyclist, which at present they seem loth to do—I 
am, Sir, &c., MERSEY. 


[Our correspondent’s suggestion of cyclist mancwuvres on a 
big scale is excellent. If ten thousand cyclists could be exer- 
cised at one time and over a very large area, the military 
world would, we believe, be astonished by their handiness 
and ubiquity.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





OFFICERS’ EXPENSES. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “SpPEecTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I am much distressed to find that your correspondent 
“Senex” in the Spectator of September 26th infers from my 
letter that when I spoke of “ gentlemen” I did not include the 
sons of poor doctors, solicitors, barristers, kc. Of course they 
come under the category of the gentlemen of England just as 
much as the richer landed classes; but my point was that you 
would not get them to join the Army, and that eventually you 
would drift down to the level of the French Army. Your 
venerable correspondent starts with the assumption that all 
rich officers must necessarily be fools, and that geniuses and 
clever men are only to be found among the poor,—a very 
prevalent idea amongst amateur reformers of the Army which 
I de not think statistics show to be the case. He also appears 
to be under the delusion that polo, cricket, and hunting are 
incompatible with a knowledge of the science and art of war, 
My contention is that l’un n’empéche pas l'autre ; indeed, I go 
further in thinking that in times of war the votaries of sport 
will be found just as useful as the bookworm. I only wish to 
get the best man, be he rich or poor; but if you form your 
Regulations with a view to excluding the rich, you will 
inevitably find that instead of getting the poor geniuses, you 
will only get the poor fools, the former preferring a more 
lucrative profession.—I am, Sir, &e., 
AN Ex-OrFricEr’s DAUGHTER. 


{To THE Epitor OF THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—I wish to support the letter of “Senex” in reference to 
“ Officers’ Expenses” frcm a young man’s point of view. 
“ Bx-Officer’s Daughter” little understands how the prospect 
of the Army being “thrown open,” as a boon, to the sons of 
doctors, schoolmasters, and the like appea!s to those who are 
to be thus favoured. At Oxferd, at any rate, I have found no 
one who had proved that he had some degree of intellect or 
intelligent patriotism who seemed likely to be attracted to 
the Army either by its social prestige or by any alterations 
that may be devised. The idea of the artist or man of science 
“looking up” to the Army because it is the ladies’ ideal is, 
indeed, a comic one. No one who has real manhood, of which 
physical courage is a very small part, cares to go into a pro- 
fession where in the twentieth century h2 might not once in 
a lifetime have the chance of exercising his activity. Ifa 
man is incapable of serving his country in any other way, 
then let him go into the Army and do it by occasional bursts 
of physical courage. England's power rests on her wealth 
and her Navy, and the former, whoever may hold it, 
depends on the energy and intelligence of the workers. 
Of all the professions, the Army is likely in the future 
to have least influence upon the destinies of the Empire. 
The editor in his remark on “Senex’s” letter says that 
we want for the Army more young men of the poorer 
professional classes. I would like to know now whether he 
does not think that they are better employed where they are, 
or at least inthe Navy. The Germans after the Napoleonic 
Wars deliberately set themselves to build up by education the 
power which was to avenge itself-so decisively in 1870, when 
Moltke openly attributed his victory to the schoolmaster. In 
our own history the Cavaliers, who were the pvrofessional 
soldiers, were in three years beaten at their own trade by the 
civilian followers of Cromwell. Letthe Army families satisfy 
themselves that they will not be intruded upon by those who 








nied. 

look upon keenness, not as bad form, but as the first of all 

qualities. But those who wish to see more intelligence in the 

Army must remember that the intelligent man, though he 

may acknowledge that war is inevitable, prefers to leaye to 

others what is still the animal work of the world, however 
refined by chivalry and patriotism.—I am, Sir, &,, 

JUVENIS, 
[We can print no more letters on this subject.—Ep 
Spectator. | : 





RUSSEL v. WALLACE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In a review of my “Literary History of Scotlang” 
which appeared in your issue of the 12th inst. your critig 
maintains that the leading article in the Scotsman on “the 
foul but philanthropic MacLachlan” was the work, not of Mr. 
Russel, as stated by me, but of Dr. Wallace. He adds that 
this was “ perfectly well known in Edinburgh ” at the date of 
the appearance of the article. Perhaps you will allow me to 
say that I attributed the article to Mr. Russel on the authority 
of his son-in-law, Mr. A. E. Henderson, who now writes to me 
expressing his great surprise at your reviewer's assertion 
assuring me that he never had the slightest doubt as to the 
article having been written by Mr. Russel, and that he adheres to 
his original belief, notwithstanding the doubt thus cast upon 
the authorship, and finally adducing in corroboration of hig 
conviction the history of the article,—its having been written 
by Mr. Russel during a journey to Loch Leven, and de. 
spatched by him to the office for publication in the paper 
in the event of its turning out to be the case that My, 
MacLachlan was a fishmonger. In these circumstances 
I shall take the liberty of continuing to believe that 
the article was by Mr. Russel until and unless your 
reviewer can produce satisfactory evidence that it was by 
Dr. Wallace. I am under the impression that a reference to 
the archives of the Scotsman would prove fruitless, no com. 
plete record having been kept of what came from Mr. Russel’ 
pen and what from the pens of others. One other point you 
will also perhaps allow me to advert to in conclusion. Had 
your reviewer followed up my reference to Mr. Smeaton’s 
monograph on Dunbar, he would have found (unless I am 
greatly mistaken) that the statement in support of whichI 
cite Mr. Smeaton’s authority, that “ Mr. Lowell would seem 
to have read comparatively little of his author,” rests upon no 
inference, however valid, from Mr. Lowell’s criticisms, put 
upon the much surer foundation of an express admission to 
that effect made by Mr. Lowell to Mr. Smeaton.—I an, Sir, 
&e., J. H. Mrizar, 


[Our authority for the statement that Wallace, not Russel, 
wrote the “foul but philanthropic MacLachlan ” article in the 
Scotsman is, in our opinion, undoubted. May it be hinted to 
Mr. Millar that, instead of trusting to an “impression,” he 
should settle the matter by a reference to the “archives ”—or 
the conductors—of the paper? Probably he would find he 
has made a mistake in saying that “no complete record has 
been kept of what came from Mr. Russel’s pen and what from 
the pens of others.” Unless some such record had been kept, 
how could a selection from Wallace’s contributions to the 
Scotsman have been published as it was a few weeks ago? It 
is quite true that at p. 125 of his “ William Dunbar” Mr. 0, 
Smeaton says of Mr. Lowell that “that great man,” whose 
“mania for saying smart things” nevertheless “ perpetually 
lgd him into errors in fact,” “confessed to me that he had 
only read half-a-dozen pieces at most of Dunbar’s work.” 
Without, of course, suggesting for a moment that this state 
ment does not convey with absolute fidelity the impression 
made on Mr. Smeaton by his interview with Mr. Lowell, 
surely Mr. Millar ought to have borne in mind the fact that 
Mr. Lowell is not alive to give the ipsissima verba of his 
“confession,” and should, therefore, have hesitated to make 
the general declaration that “ Mr. Lowell would seem to have 
read comparatively little of his author.” It would be interest 
ing to learn even yet—say from Mr. Smeaton—what were the 
“half-dozen pieces of Dunbar’s work” on which “that great 
man” founded his pronouncement that, “except The Merle 
and The Nightingale, I find little else in the serious verses of 
Dunbar that does not seem to me tedious and pedantic.” Mr. 
Millar himself says (p. 55) that “the bulk of Dunbar’s work, 
as it has reached us, is not large.” —Ep. Spectator. ] 
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THE NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS FUND. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

gm—As Chairman of the Provisional Committee of the 
7 tional Art Collections Fund, allow me to thank you for the 
. pathetic article in the Spectator of September 26th. 

There is, however, one point on which I would offer a word of 

explanation. You ask what is to become of the guinea sub- 

scriptions annually contributed by our members. The answer 
js simple: they will be solely devoted to the purchase of works 

of art, subject to a small deduction for printing, clerical work, 

&e. Aphrase in our circular may have been misleading. We 
there expressed a hope that people may be willing to contribute 
donations in addition to their annual “ membership ” guineas ; 
and we said that the bulk of purchases would be made from 
thissum. We did not mean to convey that donations alone 
will be devoted to the acquisition of pictures and so forth, but 
that we hope the aggregate of donations may exceed the 
amount we raise in the “ membership ” guineas. Having paid 
our yearly expenses (which will be small), every penny of our 
funds will be available for buying works of art. But our 
success will largely depend upon enlisting the interests of 
many persons whose means are humble. I may add that a 
generous lady has given us a large sum of money to meet our 
preliminary outlay.—I am, Sir, &c., BALCARRES, 

Ofiices of the National Art Collections Fund, 

47 Victoria Street, S.W. 


most sym 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”"] 
$1r,—In support of your interesting article under the above 
title in the Spectator of September 26th I venture to adduce a 
concrete instance of the useful work which the proposed 
Society, as different from national officials on the one hand, 
and individual connoisseurs or dealers on the other, might well 
perform. A few days ago, by the mere chance of a wandering 
amateur and in the extremely humble premises of a provincial 
dealer, I was shown a subject-picture “attributed to Van 
Dyck.” While not expert enough to pass final judgment, I 
do not hesitate to say that the work is that of “a master,” 
which, instead of being guarded (and perhaps damaged) in a 
timid obscurity, should and would adorn any national collec- 
tion. I am unaware in this instance if the work has been 
offered to the authorities of Trafalgar Square or any other 
Gallery. I did not choose to ask, and perhaps should have had 
noanswer. Besides, the susceptibilities of the possessor were 
not to be lightly wounded. My point is that if, as your article 
suggests, the amateur members of a Society able to rely on 
honest expert assistance could report to its officers the dis- 
covery or existence of works of art which are either beyond 
the reach of private purses or would not be shown to even the 
most upright of dealers, our public galleries would probably 
be much enriched. The evil of excessive commissions and 
fictitious prices would be lessened, and the export of art 
treasures to foreign countries considerably reduced. In 
passing, I would give my vote to your suggestion that a free 
pass to all national collections, franking members on students’ 
and other close days, would be a reasonable and gratifying 
privilege to grant to the subscribers to the proposed Society. 
It would cost nothing, and might buy much !—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lincoln’s Inn. Warwick H. Draper. 








POETRY. 


JIG. 
FLEET and light, 
Left and right, 
Fluttering, billowing, quicker than sight, 
Merry and mad, 
Happy and sad— 
Wouldn’t she make a sore heart glad ? 





Sun and shower, 
Bee and flower, 
Summer the weather and sunset the hour: 
Light in her eyes, 
Faster she flies— 
Wouldn’t she make the simple wise ? 
Fitson YOunNG. 





ART. 


——>—— 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 

THE importance of the administration of the fund known 
as the Chantrey Bequest is twofold. Firstly, because our 
Government, unlike that of France, does not buy modern 
pictures or statues. Hence without the Bequest there would 
be no national collection of modern English works of art for 
the delight and instruction of this and succeeding generations. 
Secondly, because the prominence given to a picture or statue 
and to its author by being purchased by the Chantrey Fund, 
and thus added to the national collection, has a distinct 
influence upon public taste. It is perfectly natural that the 
uncritical opinion of the larger public who care for pictures 
should be greatly influenced by the fact that an artist has 
had his work bought by the Chantrey Trustees. It is known 
that only the finest works are supposed to be bought by them, 
and thus a work chosen and purchased becomes in the eyes of 
a great number of people an authentic example of the best in 
contemporary art. 

Before criticising in detail the administration of the Trust, 

it is well to consider the intentions of Sir Francis Chantrey 
in regard to the splendid gift. In his will—which is printed 
in the appendix to the Royal Academy Commission of 1863, a 
Parliamentary paper costing a few pence—after laying down 
rules for the working of the Trust, he says that the money 
shall be laid out by the President and Council of the 
Academy— 
“in the purchase of Works oF FINE ART OF THE HIGHEST MERIT 
IN PaInTING AND ScuLptTuRE that can be obtained, either already 
executed or which may hereafter be executed by artists of any 
nation, provided that such artists shall have actually resided in 
Great Britain during the executing and completing of such works, 
it being my express direction that no work of art, whether 
executed by a deceased or living artist, shall be purchased unless 
the same shall have been entirely executed within the SHorREs or 
Great Brirarx. And my will further is, that in making such 
purchases preference shall, on all occasions, be given to works of 
the highest merit that can be obtained, and that the prices to be 
paid for the same be liberal, and shall be wholly in the discretion 
of the President and Council of the Royal Academy, or of such other 
society or association as aforesaid. And my will further is, that 
such President and Council, in making their decision, shall have 
regard solely to the intrinsic merit of the works in question, and 
not permit any feeling of sympathy for an artist or his family, or 
reason of his or their circumstances or otherwise, to influence 
them.” 


Now what is to be gathered from these words as to the idea 
for the realisation of which Chantrey bequeathed his fortune ? 
He desired to found a Gallery of English pictures and statues 
which should be continually added to. The phrase, “or THE 
HIGHEST MERIT,” which he repeats more than once, taken 
with the provision that purchases need not be made every 
year, indicates that above all things he set store on quality. 
There is no suggestion that a representative collection of con- 
temporary art is to be formed,—.e., an historical monument of 
passing fashions in painting. On the contrary, the provision 
that the works may be by “a deceased or living artist” shows 
that no such small limit as that of “a picture of the year” 
was contemplated. Neither were foreign artists excluded, 
provided that their work had been executed in this country. 
There is a very significant clause in the will which directs 
that after a picture has been bought it shall be “publicly 
exhibited for the period of one calendar month at the least in 
the annual exhibition of the Royal Academy, or in some im- 
portant public exhibition of the Fine Arts.” The importance 
of these words is that they show that Chantrey was far from 
contemplating that purchases would be almost entirely con- 
fined to exhibitors at the Academy. In fact, by the insertion 
of these words he seems hardly to consider the Academy 
Exhibition as the source of the collection he wished to found. 


Having examined the intention of the Trust, its adminis- 
tration remains to be considered. The President and Council 
of the Academy are the Trustees. Do they carry out the 
objects of the Trust, so clearly stated by its founder? The 
controversy is an old one. Fifteen years ago a protest was 
raised, and during the last few months this contvoversy has 
again engaged public attention. The Daily Chronicle, the 
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Westminster Gazette, the Saturday Review, and other papers, 
by means of their responsible and able critics, have examined 
the question. The critics have given their verdict with no 
uncertain voice. They find that the administration of the 
Trust has been such that the wishes of its founder have been 
neglected by practically restricting the purchases to works 
exhibited at the Academy. By this procedure the scope of 
the Trust has been limited to the acquisition of pictures either 
by Academicians or by exhibitors at their gallery. The 
pictures bought from outside have been few, and with one 
exception unimportant. When there is such a consensus 
of expert opinion, and when such grave charges are 
preferred against a public body, it is of importance that 
those who wish for enlightenment should examine the 
facts for themselves. As a help towards forming a 
judgment the following lists have been drawn up. The 
first list contains fifteen pictures by Academicians and 
painters who subsequently entered the Academy which have 
been bought by the Chantrey Trustees. It is impossible that 
any serious critic would assert that the whole of these are 
pictures of “the highest merit,” though taste might differ 
over individual works. The list begins with the pictures by 
Academicians and Associates, giving their rank at the time 
of purchase, while an asterisk denotes that the painter 
received Academic distinction after the purchase of his work : 


Port of London. Vicat Cole, R.A. soe Peer 

Two Crowns. Dicksee, R.A. sea ee ay 2,000 
Speak, Speak! Millais, R.A. he me oe 2,000 
St. Elizabeth. Calderon, R.A. ... wa “ae 1,260 
Beyond Man’s Footsteps. B. Riviere, R.A. ..- 1,200 
The Vigil. Pettie,R.A. ... ay ee .. 1,000 
Charterhouse. Herkomer, A.R.A.... ee aus 2,200 
Amy Robsart. Yeames, A.R.A. ... _ Po 1,000 
June in Tyrol. Macwhirter, A.R.A. is 800 


Il y en a toujours un autre. M. Stone, AR.A.... 800 
Ayesha. Prinsep, A.R.A. ... one ae ne 
Cast Shoe. Macbeth, A.R.A. obo sae ae 630 


Annunciation. Hacker* ... ee are ee 840 
Rebel Hunting. S. Lucas*... one _ ne 700 
Hopeless Dawn. Bramley* on 367 


These are fifteen works which it is impossible to believe fulfil 
Chantrey’s requirements. They are all by men who gained 
Academic rank, and cost altogether £17,097, making the 
average price £1,139. The next list consists of unsatisfactory 
works by outsiders :— 


Early Promise. J. Clark ... Py awe .. £210 
Mother’s Darling. J. Clark ; oes “ae 89 


Last Voyage of Hudson. J. Collier eee a6 420 
Dog in the Manger. Hunt... a wes ise 250 
Realms of Fancy. Melton Fisher aa uae 500 
Colt Hunting. Kemp-Welch si ai sn 525 
Lament of Icarus. Draper... sia nan 840 


The total of these seven works amounts to £2,834, the average 
price being £404. From these two lists of works, certainly not 
of the “highest merit,” it appears that unsatisfactory Academic 
pictures average £1,139 apiece, while a similar quality of work 
by outsiders only averages £404,—a somewhat startling re- 
sult. The following two lists contain the names of pictures 
which seem worthy to form part of the collection Chantrey 
contemplated. They are arranged in a similar manner to the 
last :— 


Napoleon. Orchardson, R.A. i net -»- £2,000 
Psyche. Watts, R.A. ese mee ‘i 1,200 
Flower Girl. Shannon, A.R.A. ... mn _ 525 
Man with the Scythe. La Thangue* ... oss 500 
Pilchards. Napier Hemy* ss nee 1,200 
Their Only Harvest. Colin Hunter* ar See 725 
Britannia’s Realm. Brett* ‘te cae ae 600 
Toil and Glitter. W. Wyllie* ... ee ie 420 
Carnation, Lily. Sargent*... 750 


When Nature Painted All Things Glad. Parsons* 400 
Prodigal Son. Swan* om ve ass ay 700 
At the Gate. Clausen* ... i $6 — 400 
August Blue. Tuke* = we “as ahs 525 
Here the total is £9,945, and the average price £765. The 
outsiders’ list contains the following :— 


Valparaiso. Somerscales ... Sam bes o. £250 
Winter’s Sleep. Adams = ene wep 195 
Morning. A. Brown ep me nee sa 420 


Sheepwashing. Aumonier ... Bes cae Bee 300 


making the total and the average price respectively 
£1,165 and £291. Thus it appears that Academicians’ 
pictures are much more expensive than those of out- 
siders, and also that inferior pictures, whoever paints 
them, cost more than good ones. Why should such works 











as are enumerated in the first two lists ever have bom 
bought? Are we to think so meanly of national art ag ¢ 

suppose that the “ highest merit” could only be found in Me 
H. Von Herkomer’s “ machine” picture of the Charterhouse 
Chapel, or Mr. Dicksee’s prettily arranged stage seieedie 
called The Two Crowns? Since the year 1877, when a 
Trust first came into operation, a hundred and one works A 
been bought. These include sculpture, oil-paintings, and a. 
colours, on which £60,064 10s. have been spent. Fifty-six of 
these works were by actual or future members of the Academy. 
£46,314 has been spent within the Academy, and £13 oH 
without. The figures on which these observations are hated 
are taken from the “ Year's Art, 1903,” published by Messrs, 
Hutchinson and Co. 

The most important part of the charge against the ad. 
ministrators of the Trust since its foundation has been that 
they have looked almost entirely to the Academy and it 
exhibition for works to buy,—that they have interpreted 
Chantrey’s desire to make a really great collection of works 
of art in a narrow way, converting his large-minded scheme 
into little more than Academic prize-money. The exceptions 
of works bought elsewhere have been so few as to be negligible, 
The Academy make no answer to criticism. They seem 
perfectly aware that the only answer possible is silence, 
They know quite well that if they argue their case they are 
lost. Being in such a predicament, it is hardly to be expected 
that they should speak and succumb. 

The friends of the Academy no doubt consider that the 
purchases of the Trustees are justified, and would say that 
had there been better works obtainable they would have been 
chosen. “Could the Trustees compel finer pictures to be 
painted ?” they would say. This plausible answer, however, 
has no force, because there have been a number of great 
and distinguished painters whose pictures have never been 


bought. What attempt has been made to secure works by ‘ 


the following artists: Whistler, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Alfred 
Stevens, Holman Hunt, Cecil Lawson, Madox Brown, Lewis, 
David Cox, Cotman, Alfred Hunt, Edward Lear, E. A. Abbey? 
Could not the will have been made to include so great an 
artist as Charles Keene? Was any attempt ever made to 
obtain Whistler's portrait of his mother, which the French 
Goverriment bought, or the Carlyle acquired by the City of 
Glasgow? In this last list are some of the artists who have 
made us famous over Europe, yet they were apparently not 
considered worthy of the attention of the Trustees. It can 
hardly be possible that the neglect of Stevens by the Academy 
during his lifetime has become a vendetta, carried on after 
his death. Still, it is difficult to imagine that none of his 
sculpture or painting was obtainable. 

So one might go through the list and show what striking 
possibilities of enriching the Chantrey Collection have been 
neglected. What guarantee is there that the future will be 
any better than the past, and that successful mediocrity will 
not continue to overshadow and exclude the “ highest merit 
that can be obtained ” P H. $. 

[We publish our Art critic’s strictures on the administra- 
tion of ‘the Chantrey Bequest, but we do not desire to pro- 
nounce. an editorial judgment till we have heard the other 
side. That the Trustees will refuse to make any answer to 
the criticism that has been levelled against them, not only by 
our Art critic, but in many other quarters, we cannot believe. 
Mere abuse they would rightly treat with silent contempt, 
but our Art critic has certainly kept well within the bounds 
of courtesy. Those who exercise public functions should 
certainly be prepared to meet criticism of a fair and reason- 
able kind.— Eb. Spectator. ] 








BOOKS. 
ee os ee 
MR. KIPLING’S NEW POEMS.* 
THOosE who are uneasy as to the future of our race because 
they see in the spirit of Imperialism which has taken hold 
of the nation certain crude, harsh, selfish, materialistic, and 
domineering qualities, are apt to look askance at Mr. Kipling, 
and to imagine that he has had a hand in inspiring an 
encouraging these dangerous developments. They imagine 





* The Five Nations, By Rudyard Kipling, London: Methuen and Co, [66] 
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ap ee of lyric Jingo whose desire is to create a 
ne Jed, centralised Empire, which shall be filled with 
agers" of arbitrary rule and of militarism,—an Empire 
te Pail look upon those who want free action and inde- 
ei us in the Colonies, and who boast of the nationhood of 
sa and Australia, as hardly loyal to the Imperial idea. 
Yet in reality there is no saner, or freer, or less domineering 
Imperialist in existence than Mr. Kipling. If the people who 
object, and rightly object, to inflated, insane, insensate Im- 

rialism, the Imperialism of the Jingo, would only take the 
trouble to understand Mr. Kipling’s message, they would realise 
that instead he is the upholder and the interpreter of the true 
Imperialism, the supporter of nationhood and freedom within 
the Empire, and the advocate of those sacred bonds of brother- 
hood and common feeling which link withvut strain and bind 
without friction. His are the invisible, unbreakable cords which 
mite the heart-strings, not the links of bullion or of material 
interest which unite the purse. However, in Mr. Kipling’s 
own phrase, “they do not understand,” and we fear it is 
useless to try to clear their eyes. At any rate, those who 
are sane Imperialists and do understand will delight in the 
tone and temper of the poems in The Five Nations. The 
name is in itself an act of Imperial interpretation, and signi- 
fies that within our free Empire stand the five free nations 
of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and “the 
islands of the sea.” 

When the world is ringing with appeals to refound the 
Empire on tables of exports and imports and on schedules in 
a tariff, and to substitute for the sure ties of sentiment and 
emotion the weak, uncertain, and often strife-provoking 
nexus of material interest; when we are told “no preference, 
no Empire,” and are assured that unless we can make it 
worth their while the Colonies are not going to be such fools 
as to stick to the Old Country; and when we have it dinned 
daily into our ears that it is not “the Abbey makes us we,” 
but the prospect of a preferential tariff,—what a comfort it is 
to find a poet who deals, not with these chimeras of the 
counting-house, but with the realities of the human heart. 
Mr. Kipling, it is alleged, is personally in favour of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. It may be so; but if it is, we do not 
greatly care. All we know is that his inspiration rings true, 
and that when his lyre is in his hand he gives us the authentic 
airs of freedom, and of that true Imperialism which is the 
very negation of the sordid and sorry commercialism which 
has not imagination enough to conceive an Empire founded 
onanything but a preference of 20 per cent. 


Not the most obvious, but certainly the subtlest, and, in our 
view at any rate, the most poignant, of the poems which 
proclaim the true bonds of Empire is that entitled “The 
Parting of the Columns.” It has in it the secret impulse which 
may some day not only astonish but pulverise the world :— 


SN wise On the —th instant a mixed detachment of colonials left for 
Cape Town, there to rejoin their respective homeward-bound contingents, after 
fifteen months’ service in the field. They were escorted to the station by the 
regular troops in garrison and the bulk of Colonel ——’s column, which has 
just come in to refit, preparatory to further operations. The leave-taking was 
of the most cordial character, the men cheering each other continuously.’— 
Any Newspaper. 





ba rode and fought and ate and drunk as rations come to 

hand, 

Together for a year and more around this stinkin’ land : 

Now you are goin’ home again, but we must see it through. 

We needn’t tell we liked you well. Good-bye—good-luck to you! 

You ’ad no special call to come, and so you doubled out, 

And learned us how to camp and cook an’ steal a horse and 
scout : 

Whatever game we fancied most, you joyful played it too, 

And rather better on the whole. Good-bye—good luck to you! 


There isn’t much we ’aven’t shared, since Kruger cut and run, 
The same old work, the same old skoff, the same old dust and 


sun; 
The same old chance that laid us out, or winked an’ let us 


through ; 

The same old Life, the same old Death. Good-bye—good luck 
to you! 

Our blood ’as truly mixed with yours—all down the Red Cross 
train, 


We've bit the same thermometer in Bloemingtyphoidtein. 
We've ’ad the same old temp’rature—the same relapses too, 
The same old saw-backed fever-chart. Good-bye—good luck 
to you! 
But ae merely this an’ that (which all the world may 
now), 
"Twas how you talked an’ looked at things which made us like 


All independent, queer an’ odd, but most amazin’ new, 

My word! you shook us up to rights. Good-bye—good luck to 
you! 

Think o’ the stories round the fire, the tales along the trek— 

O’ Calgary an’ Wellin’ton, an’ Sydney and Quebec; 

Of mine an’ farm, an’ ranch an’ run, an’ moose an’ cariboo, 

An’ parrots peckin’ lambs to death! Good-bye—good luck to 
you! 

We've seen you ’ome by word o’ mouth, we’ve watched your 
rivers shine, 

We've ’eard your bloomin’ forests blow of eucalip’ and pine; 

Your young, gay countries north an’ south, we feel we own ’em 


For they was made by rank an’ file. Good-bye—good luck to 
you! 

We'll never read the papers now without inquirin’ first 

For word from all those friendly dorps where you was born an’ 
nursed. 

Why, Dawson, Galle, an’ Montreal—Port Darwin—Timaru, 

They’re only just across the road! Good-bye—good luck to you! 


Good-bye !—So-long! Don’t lose yourselves—nor us, nor all 

kind friends, 

But tell the girls your side the drift we’re comin’—when it 

ends! 

Good-bye, you bloomin’ Atlases! You’ve taught us somethin’ 

new: 

The world’s no bigger than a kraal. Good-bye—good luck to 

you!” 
Is anything more deeply moving, more full of the true 
meaning of Empire, to be found “in ancient or in modern 
books enrolled” ? 

We began this review with the determination to quote few 
“samples,” but to send the reader straight to the book. It 
is, however, impossible to resist the temptation. Had we 
space we would give in its entirety the marvellous poem “ The 
Return.” In it is summed up the whole of the national 
lesson of the war. As it is, we can only find room for four 
verses :— 

“ Peace is declared, an’ I return 
To ’Ackneystadt, but not the same; 
Things ’ave transpired which made me learn 
The size and meanin’ of the game. 
I did no more than others did, 
I don’t know where the change began ; 
I started as a average kid, 
I finished as a thinkin’ man. 


If England was what England seems, 
Aw not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 
’Ow quick we'd drop ’er! But she ain’t! 

Before my gappin’ mouth could speak 

I ’eard it in my comrade’s tone ; 
I saw it on my neighbour’s cheek 

Before I felt it flush my own. 
Aw’ last it come to me—not pride, 

Nor yet conceit, but on the ole 
(If such a term may be applied), 

The makin’s of a bloomin’ soul. 
Also Time runnin’ into years— 

A thousand Places left be’ind— 
An’ Men from both two ’emispheres 

Discussin’ things of every kind ; 
So much more near than I ’ad known, 

So much more great than I ’ad guessed— 
An’ me, like all the rest, alone— 

But reachin’ out to all the rest! 


So ’ath it come to me—not pride, 
Nor yet conceit, but on the ’ole 
(If such a term may be applied), 
The makin’s of a bloomin’ soul. 
But now, discharged, I fall away 
To do with little things again. ... 
Gawd, ’oo knows all I cannot say, 
Look after me in Thamesfontein ! 
If England was what England seems, 
Aw not the England of our dreams, 
But only putty, brass, an’ paint, 
7Ow quick we'd chuck ’er! But she ain’t!” 

It must not be supposed that the Imperial and the war 
poems constitute the whole of this most fascinating volume. 
There are others, like “ Et Dona Ferentes ”—the republication 
of which we hail with special delight— White Horses,” “The 
Files,” and “Sussex,” which are in a different mood. Wecannot, 
however, quote at length from them or describe them. We will, 
nevertheless, by way of Envoi extract a few lines from “ The 
Files,” as no lesson could be better for both the writers and 
the readers of newspapers. The point of the poem is that 
people should not get excited by so-called “ great,” “ novel,” 





you so. 


“marvellous,” “unparalleled,” “astounding,” “cataclysmic” 
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events, because events of very much the same kind can be | below this standard are to have them taken fro 


ee, 
m them and 


found in the back files of any newspaper with a half-century | brought up by the State, the said parents being heavily & 
record. Keep your head cool, and remember that your world- | for their maintenance. If they cannot pay, they es wal 
shattering, epoch-making occurrences are all in “the files.” | imprisoned, which will at least insure the public from havi 
That is the lesson conveyed in “The Files.” The sub-editor | more of their offspring to clothe, feed, and educate, pie: 
speaks :— education Mr. Wells has many theories. He brings y 
« Files— 80 to speak, an ideal child before our eyes, No pi 
oe, is too insignificant for his notice. He mukes suggestions 


Oblige me by referring to the files. 

Every question man can raise, 

Every phrase of every phase 

Of that question is on record in the files— 
(Threshed out threadbare—fought and finished in the files). 
Ere the Universe at large 

Was our new-tipped arrows’ targe— 

Ere we rediscovered Mammon and his wiles— 
Faenza, gentle reader, spent her—five-and-twentieth leader 
(You will find him, and some others, in the files). 
Warn all future Robert Brownings and Carlyles, 

It will interest them to hunt among the files, 
Where unvisited, a-cold, 

Lie the crowded years of old 

In that Kensal-Green of greatness called the files— 
(In our newspaPére-la-Chaise the office files), 
Where the dead men lay them down 

Meekly sure of long renown, 

And above them, sere and swift, 

Packs the daily deepening drift 

Of the all-recording, all-effacing files— 

The obliterating, automatic files. 

Count the mighty men who slung 

Ink, Evangel, Sword, or Tongue 

When Reform and you were young— 

Made their boasts and spake according in the files— 
(Hear the ghosts that wake applauding in the files !) 
Trace each all-forgot career 

From long primer through brevier 

Unto Death, a para minion in the files 

(Para minion—solid—bottom of the files). ... 
Some successful Kings and Queens adorn the files, 
They were great, their views were leaded, 

And their deaths were triple-headed, 

So they catch the eye in running through the files 
(Show as blazes in the mazes of the files) ; 

For their ‘ paramours and priests,’ 

And their gross, jack-booted feasts, 
And their epoch-marking actions see the files.” 





MANKIND IN THE MAKING.* 
Mr. H. G. WELLS has now published in a thick volume some 
papers of his which have attracted much notice in the Jort- 
nightly Review and the American Cosmopolitan. In their 
present form “ they take the shape of an organised political and 
social doctrine,’ and are as bitter as they are brilliant, as 
visionary as they are suggestive. This doctrine is spoken of 
throughout asthe New Republicanism. Mr. Wells appeals, he 
tells us, to all those who would leave the world better than 
they found it, and submits to the consideration of all such his 
own scheme of betterment. The central conception of this 
New Republicanism lies, he explains, in attaching pre- 
eminent importance to certain aspects of human life, and in 
subordinating continually and always all other considerations 
to these cardinal aspects. We must look at life “‘as a tissue 
and succession of births.” Following out this idea, he gives 
us a picture of human life; and whatever is not represented 
in that picture is, he declares, “a divergent and secondary 
concern.” The reader is to imagine “all our statesmen, our 
philanthropists and public men, our parties and institutions 
gathered intoone great hall, and into this hall a huge spout, that 
no man can stop, discharges a baby every eight seconds”; and 
he further declares that the “ultimate business, so far as this 
world goes, of every statesman, every social organiser, every 
philanthropist, every business manager, every business man who 
lifts his head for a moment from the mean pursuit of his im- 
mediate personal interests, from the gratification of his private 
desires, is, asthe firstandimmediate thing, to do his best for these 
newcomers.” ‘Our success or failure,” he tells us, “ with that 
unending stream of babies is the measure of our civilisation.” 
By working, thinking, and legislating for the new generation 
entirely, and ruthlessly sacrificing the interests of all old or 
childless persons, we shall, in Mr. Wells’s judgment, find the 
problem of social amelioration manageable. There is to be a 
minimum wage, of course, and a minimum standard of life. 
Those parents who provide for their children homes falling 





* Mankind in the Making. By H.G, Wells. London: Chapman and Hall. 


for the improvement of the type of toys generally presented 
to children before they are two years old, and warns mothers 
against the dangers of “baby talk.” A grown-up person 
should know better than to “ give back to the seeking mind its 
own blunders again.” The inefficiency of all present methods 
of education rouses him to terrible wrath. The very thought 
of modern schoolmasters and schoolmistresses sets him beside 
himself. We hear about “earnest but muddle-headed young 
ladies” and “ half-educated gentlemen in orders,” and « ree 
markably dull young men and remarkably dreary young 
women,” till we are tired. Attimes Mr. Wells seems ashamed 
of his own vehemence. “Scolding the schoolmaster, gibing 
at the schoolmaster, guying, afflicting and exasperating the 
schoolmaster in every conceivable way, is an amusement go 
entirely congenial to my temperament that I do not for one 
moment propose to abandon it. It is a devil I have, and] 
admit it. He insults schoolmasters and bishops in particular, 
and I do not cast him out; but at the same time I would most 
earnestly insist that all that sort of thing does nothing whatever 
to advance education, that it is a mere outbreak of personal 
grace-notes so far as this discussion goes.” 


His own system, so far as it can be given in a few words, 
comes to something like this,—that teachers take far too 
prominent a part in education; the real educators are books; 
the real need of those who are being educated is a better 
supply of printed matter. Every school, he says, should have 
a library. Every child should be taught to read, not only to 
call the words by their right names, but really to understand. 
them. The study of language, of the child’s own language, 
is, he thinks, the most educative study possible, and no child 
is educated who is not familiar to some extent with the litera- 
ture of the present and the past. If a second language is 
taught, it should be as a medium of further culture, not asa 
convenience, social or commercial. Religion and ethics should 
not, we gather, be directly taught at all. For the latter we 
must trust to environment and example, which are, as he 
truly says, more important than precept; for the former he. 
seems to rely upon instinct. The child will take its ideas 
of right behaviour from the family around it. “If, as a 
whole, they bear themselves with grace and serenity, say and 
do kindly things, control rage, and occupy themselves con- 
stantly, they will do much to impose these qualities upon the 
new-comer.” On the other hand, “a raging father, a scared 
deceitful mother, vulgarly acting, vulgarly thinking friends” 
cannot but have a bad effect upon the plastic character of 
youth. In the matter of religion Mr. Wells is very reverent, 
if not very explicit. “To my mind,” he says, “those ideas 
and emotions that centre about the idea of God appear at once 
too great and remote, and too intimate and subtle for objec- 
tive treatment.” To deny religious stirrings and emotions to 
those who have been taught no definite creed appears to 
him a form of scepticism. Brought up on his system, the 
citizen of the New Republic will be, he believes, “a proud, 
ambitious, clean-handed, and capable man.” On the products 
of the old system in all classes he is extraordinarily severe. 
Young men of the middle class, he declares, as soon as they 
have finished their education, “instead of flinging themselves 
into study, into research, into literature, into widely conceived 
business enterprises, into so much of the public service as is 
not preserved for the sons of the well connected, play games, 
display an almost oriental slackness in the presence of work 
and duty, and seem toconsider it rather good form to doso.” For 
this “slackness ” he in great part blames an education which 
has given them no pleasure in thinking. Here is his descrip- 
tion of what an “ ordinary Oxford, Cambridge, or London B.A.” 
knows. He “has a useless smattering of Greek; he cannot 
read Latin with any comfort, much less write or speak [ste] 
that tongue; he knows a few unedifying facts round and 
about the classical literature; he cannot speak or read 
French with any comfort; he has an imperfect knowledge of 
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the English language, insufficient to write it clearly, and none 
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of German ; he has a queer, old-fashioned, and quite useless 
knowledge of certain rudimentary sections of mathematics, 
and an odd little bite out of history. He knows practically 

hing of the world of thought embodied in English litera. 
= and absolutely nothing of contemporary thought, —and 

on and so on of gross, well-written exaggeration. Mr. 
wells is least interesting when he attacks the framework 
of what is called society, in the restricted sense of the 
word. He starts from an extraordinary, but apparently 
perfectly sincere, belief that, with a few notable exceptions, 
what are roughly called intellectual men are despised. He 
is very hot about the matter, but we do not quite gather his 
meaning. By whom does he mean that they are despised ? 
And even if they were, they make among themselves a society 
0 pleasant and so important that it would not very much 
matter if a few people, either from above or below, looked 
coldly upon them. “Great mental endowments,” he com- 
plains, “do not, unhappily, necessarily involve a passion 
for obscurity, contempt, and extinction.” Again, “men of 
exceptional gifts have the same broad needs as common men— 
food, clothing, honour, attention, and the help of their fellows 
in self-respect.” 

Now, while we should be the last to minimise the delights 
of social consideration, we do think—we speak humbly as 
common men—that even the highly gifted should be able to 
respect themselves without any one’s assistance, and those 
who diligently do so, it seems to us, do not lack such 
«honour” and “attention” as are required for a life of dignity. 
No doubt there are “ mute inglorious Miltons,’ and Prime 
Ministers whose lights are hidden under bushels, all over 
the country, but that is because the population is so huge, 
not because afew yeop + who do not much matter are so smart 
or so shallow, so iguurant or so stupid, as to despise brains. 
Mr. Wells, however, is possessed by this galling notion. To 
ease his imaginary pain he would puil down the fabric 
of graded society without a sigh. Not that he wishes 
for every man to be equal. By no means. In the New 
Republic there are to be “ many fountains of honour.” All 
hereditary titles will be done away with, but titular deco- 
rations lasting for one lifetime will abound. For instance, 
a vast number of honours will be conferred by the County 
Council. We suppose the intellectual upon whom Mr. Wells 
pours his pity will come in for a share of these. One fears 
lest a too great abundance of County Council honours might 
turn some overworked heads! In spite of his democratic 
tendencies, our author has for the “average citizen” a most 
profound contempt. He is, we read, “scarcely more than a dirty 
clout about his own buried talents.” Seriously, this is going 
too far. That Mr. Wells could write such a bitter and unjust 
sentence is no doubt due to the defective system of education 
hitherto prevalent which he so frankly condemns. We feel sure 
that the boys and girls who follow his improved curriculum 
will be taught to “honour all men” as well as to submit 
themselves reverently to their intellectual betters. 





A NEW EDITION OF JOCELIN OF BRAKELOND.* 
Ir is difficult to say whether this pleasant little volume, edited 
by Sir Ernest Clarke and published by the De La More Press, 
will be more welcome to those who already know Abbot 
Samson and his chronicler through the instrumentality of 
Carlyle and John Richard Green, or to the generation that 
knows Carlyle less by his own books than by the books which 
have been written about him. Used by Carlyle in his Past 
and Present to point the contrast between English social life 
in the twelfth century and English anti-social life in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the Chronicle of Jocelin of 
Brakelond serves equally well at the beginning of the twentieth 
century to remind us of the sameness of human nature in all 
centuries. A living picture—realistic in every detail—of the 
interior economy and exterior influence of an imposing 
mediaeval monastic establishment, it is also a poignantly 
naive book of character, and an epitome of wisdom, spon- 
taneously evolved from experience, and good for the 
spiritual and practical guidance of the social reformer, the 
conservative landowner, and the simple citizen of our own day- 
And it is all this, not because it aims at teaching anybody 











- The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond: a Picture of Monastic Life in the 
a of Abbot Samson. Newly edited by Sir Ernest Clarke, London: 
exander Moring, the De La More Press, [2s. Gd. 





anything, but because it happens to be a faithful history of 
the affairs and men of a great monastery during a term of six 
or seven years, in the course of which the government passed 
from the hands of a superannuated and incompetent Abbot 
into those of a born ruler of men and administrator of affairs. 
Of the piety of Abbot Samson, Jocelin of Brakelond makes, 
indeed, little account in words; and we detect in one or two- 
remarks of his latest editor an inclination to infer from this: 
testimony of omission that Samson was somewhat lacking in the 
pious instincts,—that he was more of an administrator than an 
ecclesiastic, less of a saint than an economist. But the truth 
—as Carlyle recognised—is that in the whole of this Chronicle, 
as also in ether old monastic books, there is remarkably little 
said about the piety or personal religion of anybody. The thing 
is taken for granted, magnificently assumed, and wrapped 
once for all in a golden silence of reverent reticence. In the 
words of Carlyle,— 

“Jocelin, Eadmer, and such religious men, have as yet nothing 
of ‘ Methodism’; no Doubt or even root of Doubt. Religion is not 
a diseased self-introspection, an agonising inquiry: their duties 
are clear to them, the way of supreme good plain, indisputable, 
and they are travelling in it. Religion lies over them like an all- 
embracing heavenly canopy, like an atmosphere and life-element, 
which is not spoken of, which in all things is presupposed without 
speech.” 

It is in the practical doing and behaving of Samson that we 
must look for his piety,—in his zealous service and perfect 
submission in the days when he was a simple monk, and he 
saw all things going to ruin in the monastery, and said to 
himself and his brother-monks that this was the “hour of the 
flatterer,” in which it was more than useless for honest men 
to protest; and afterwards in his strenuous reform of accumu- 
lated abuses. Perhaps also in the personal austerity and 
faithful observance of rule in the midst of his multifarious 
occupations, in the yearning to put on that “little linen cross” 
he had made privately (and left the needle hanging to it), 
hoping for the permission of the King—which was not 
granted—to take part in the Crusade. Most of all one finds. 
the symptoms of it in the quaint and touching incident of 
the exhumation of the body of St. Edmund and the childlike 
reverence of the Abbot’s homage. It is from the chapter 
devoted to this incident, and the circumstances leading up to 
it, that one gets the best insight into the more religious side 
of the monastic life. The story is too long to be retold as a 
whole in Jocelin’s words. But one compresses it reluctantly, 
so picturesque and human is every syllable of the original. 
There had been a fire in the shrine, caused by the carelessness 
of its keepers, who were wont to renew the tapers (kept burn- 
ing perpetually) “by placing one candle upon the stump of 
another in a slovenly manner.” Under the platform that held 
the tapers— 

“were many things irreverently huddled together, such as flax 
and thread and wax, and various utensils. In fact, whatever was 
used by the keepers of the shrine was put there. Now when 
these keepers of the shrine were fast asleep, on the night of St. 
Ethelreda, part of a candle that had been renewed, and was still 
burning, fell, as we conjecture, upon the aforesaid platform covered 
with rags. Consequently, all that was near, above or below, 
began to burn rapidly, so much so that the iron gratings were at 
a white heat.” 

Jocelin saw in this accident a visitation of the wrath of God 
upon the careless keepers of the shrine, and mercy tempering 
wrath in the time of the visitation, “for, just then the clock 
struck before the hour of matins, and the master of the vestry 
getting up observed and noticed the fire.” The shrine was 
seriously injured but not destroyed. The Abbot, absent at the 
time of the accident, came home “ exceedingly grieved,” told 
the monks that the visitation was not specially for the fault of 
the careless keepers, but for the sins of the whole convent, 
especially for the grumbling of the brothers at their meat and 
drink,—and after giving immediately all the gold in his own 
possession towards the work of restoration, suggested that the 
brothers should forego their pittances for the space of one 
year, dedicating the money to the same purpose. This, 
Jocelin said, “we agreed” to do, “but our resolution was 
afterwards altered by the sacrist saying that St. Edmund 
could very well repair the shrine without such assistance.” 
When the restoration was complete the transfer of the 
coffin from the old shrine to the new was made in the dead of 
night. Only a few carefully chosen brothers were allowed 
to take part in the operation. Twelve men worked at re- 
moving the lid of the coffin, for this was the opportunity 
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chosen by Samson for beholding the face of the Saint and 
touching his body. Then the men were dismissed, leaving 
the Abbot, the sacrist, and Walter, the physician, with the 
body. Jocelin records the words and gestures of simple but 
fervent piety with which Samson made his devotion, and 
then goes on to tell of the disappointment of the brothers 
who were not allowed to see the Saint. It seems the convent 
had expected that all would be admitted, and when they 
realised that the thing was done without their participation 
“they wept and sang the Te Deum Laudamus with tears.” 
Jocelin adds, however, with childish naiveté, “the Most 
High so ordering it, that there might be abundance of wit- 
nesses, one of our brethren, John of Diss, sitting upon the 
roof of the church with the servants of the vestry, saw all 
these things plainly enough.” 

There is no possible way of reviewing Jocelin’s book suc- 
cinctly. Small volume as it comes to, the simple narrative 
carries in its garrulous stream a quite stupendous quantity of 
detail, all interesting, all illustrative of the times, all signifi- 
cant of character. One must either do as Carlyle did—para- 
phrase the text and overlay it with commentary—or be content 
to indicate the quality of the whole by a few representative 
extracts. And if we want to realise the work Abbot Samson 
did as an administrative reformer, we cannot do better than 
give attention to the history of one among the numerous 
debts encumbering the finances of the monastery at the time 
of Abbot Hugh’s demise :— 

“Our parlour was destroyed, and it was given in charge to 
William the Sacrist, will he, nill he, that he should restore it. 
He privily borrowed from Benedict the Jew forty marks at 
interest, and gave him a security sealed with a certain seal, which 
used to hang at the shrine of St. Edmund, wherewith the gilds 
and letters of fraternity were wont to be sealed; a seal which 
later on, but alas! too late, was broken by order of the convent. 
Now when this debt had increased to one hundred pounds, the 
Jew came bearing a letter from our Lord the King, touching the 
debt of the sacrist; and then it was that all that had been secret 
from the Abbot and convent was laid bare.” 

The Abbot upon this waxed wroth and wished to depose 
the sacrist :-— 

“ Howbeit, some one went to the abbot, and excusing the sacrist, 
so wheedled the abbot that he permitted a security to be passed 
to Benedict the Jew for four hundred pounds, payable at the end 
of four years, namely, for one hundred pounds, which had already 
accrued for interest, and also for another hundred pounds, which 
the same Jew had advanced to the sacrist for the use of the abbot. 
And the sacrist in full chapter undertook for the whole of tat 
debt to be paid, and a deed was drawn up and sealed with the 
conventual seal; the abbot dissimulating and not affixing his 
own seal, as if that debt was no concern of his.” 

So things went on for another four years, at the end of 
which time it is not surprising to hear that— 

“There were no means of discharging the debt; and then a 
fresh deed was executed for eight hundred and eighty pounds, 
payable at set terms, at the rate of eighty pounds a year. 
Moreover, the same Jew had many other securities of smaller 
account, and one which was for fourteen years; so this debt 
alone came to one thousand and two hundred pounds, besides the 
interest that had accrued.” 

When Hugh died there was free discussion among the monks 
about his possible successor. One dreamed that the new 
Abbot “ would rage like a lion among us,” and it was felt that 
the dream had come true when Samson began his strenuous 
reform of accumulated abuses. The man who cou!d boast 
that in one year he had arranged for the liquidation of all the 
debts contracted under Hugh’s ineptitude, and that in twelve 
years he had actually discharged them all, must have been 
more than hero and more than saint had he made no enemies 
by the way. There were dishonest officials to be deposed, 
lazy monks to be called back to fervency of zeal, lax brothers 
to be checked in disorderly courses. Evidences of a spirit 
of resentment working in the monastery are not wanting. 
And now and again even the loyal admiration of Jocelin 
falters. But in the main the chronicler upholds his hero, 
and we are specially grateful to him for telling us at least 
one anecdote, which shows that the poor living under Samson’s 
jurisdiction recognised its beneficent character :— 

“ Once on a time, as we passed through the forest in returning 
from London, I inquired in the hearing of my lord abbot, from 
an old woman passing by, whose was this wood, and of what town, 
who was the lord and who was the keeper? She answered that 
the wood belonged to the abbot of St. Edmund, as part of the 
town of Harlow, and that the name of the keeper was Arnald. 
When I inquired further, how Arnald conducted himself towards 
the men of the town, she answered, that he was a devil incarnate, 





an enemy of God, and one to flay the poor aliya. 

added, he is afraid of the new abbot of St. 5 lig Now, she. 
believes to be prudent and vigilant, and therefore he Pore. 
men gently. On hearing this, the abbot was delich ats the 
deferred taking to the manor for a season.” shted, and 


Sir Ernest Clarke adds to the translation a bibj; F 
preface and some interesting notes. The pe mse icin say 
now in the British Museum, fills forty-three folios of g on 
quarto volume. Jocelin wrote in monk-Latin, and the ri 
printed edition of his book, published by the Camden Socie 
in 1840, reproduced the text without translating it, Goins 
Englished much of it, and introduced it to the general eae 
in his Past and Present An English version by Mr. T “ 
Tomlins was published in 1844, and we understand that tng 
then no other complete translation has been made til] now 
The present book is in every way charming, and should make 
Abbot Samson and his chronicler known to everybody who 
can read English. 





NOVELS. 
PRIORS ROOTHING.* 

AmipD so much that is aggressive, strident, and inflammatory 
in modern fiction, it is a genuine pleasure to encounter in Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland a writer who has a note of her own, and a 
note, moreover, that is agreeably devoid of these harsh and 
violent qualities. It must not be supposed, however, that she. 
runs to the opposite extreme, and that her abstinence from 
vehemence implies an unduly sedative or soporific placidity of 
treatment. There is no lack of animation, of humour, even 
of poignancy, in her new story ; but whatever her mood, Mrs, 
Fuller Maitland practises reserve. An alert and sharp-sighted 
observer, she rarely allows her well-founded likes and dislikes 
to betray her into acrimony or caricature. This discretion 
is further shown in her choice of scene. The main object of 
the book being to administer a rebuke—none the less severe 
for the gentle irony with which it is administered—to the 
class of self-seeking social filibusterers who vulgarise life by 
their mad quest of excitement and extravagance, she has done 
well to choose the countryside rather than London as the 
scene for the conflict of ideals. London society is so huge, so 
unwieldy, and so cosmopolitan as to render the task of the 
social satirist almost impossible. The invasion of a small 
area by a handful of these filibusterers affords a much more 
promising and workable field for the exercise of Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland’s delicate yet incisive talent. 

If the chief aim of Mrs. Fuller Maitland is to mirror some 
of the most unlovely manifestations of modernity, she proves 
her artistic discretion in her avoidance of extravagant par- 
tisanship. Priors Roothing might be described as a story of 
“new women and old acres,” and it argues courage in an 
author who sets store by the old-fashioned virtues to 
depict the most typical specimen of the viedlle roche, and 
a sexagenarian widower to boot, as the trophy of the bow 
and spear of so bouncing an Amazon as Dolly Walker. But 
extremes meet, and we can readily understand how this 
capricious, fastidious, irritable egotist, who had “gone to the 
saints” for his first wife, and always been spoiled by his 
womankind, might be attracted by the rough-and-tumble 
camaraderie of this revolting daughter. Dolly's triumph, 
however, would not concern us deeply were it not for the 
fact that it grieves and humiliates Mr. Arden’s daughter 
Lucy, the good angel of the parish, already sorely wounded 
by the death in South Africa of her soldier lover. The 
reason of Lucy's attachment to her father is very well and 
subtly analysed in the following passage :— 

“Lucy is warmly attached to her father. I do not know how 
he does it, and looking upon his character and conduct in detail, 
the law of cause and effect seems in this case out of gear, but Mr. 
Arden does succeed jin inspiring affection in his women folk. 
Irritable as he is, he does not irritate others, but manages to 
carry matters with so high a hand that his requirements an 
exactions are not questioned, or resented, as they would be in 
the case of a tyrant less unconscious of his tyranny. I think 
we all of us have a liking for Mr. Arden, and are disposed to 
gratify his whims and humour his fancies more than on the 
tace of it appears reasonable. For one thing, all he does, even 
when crabbed and irrational, is done with that grand-seigneur alr 
which is truly impressive In short, Mr. Arden, take him 
for all in all, confirms the theory that selfishness does not repel 
devotion and wear threadbare the affection of those who suffer 
from it, as does many a lesser failing. In everyday life untidi. 





* Priors Roothing. By Ella Fuller Maitland, London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co, [6s.] 
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icks of s h and manner that 

” sapanstuality, foots maybe, secteaties of more friction 
“get OE val and accepted selfishness. Primeval selfishness, 
than pe rouse hot passions now and again, does not with 
though : ads produce a chronic sense of intolerable irritation. 
eee hole between the den of a lion and a hornets’ nest. 

z — heard of a modus vivendi in the one case, but not, as far 
4 a memory serves me, in the other.” 
To describe how Mrs. Fuller Maitland handles the compli- 
cations that arise from this engagement would be to discount 
the pleasure ¢ of detailed perusal. It is enough to say that the 
dinowement is one which happily reconciles the claims of 
poetic justice and verisimilitude. Besides the characters 
already mentioned, the book contains several excellent 
portraits, notably those of Mrs. Lushingion, the amiable 
but exasperating busybody who is responsible for the intro- 
duction of the “ predatory folk” into the hitherto self- 
sufficing society of Priors Roothing ; of Mr. Fleming, the 
chivalrous, energetic vicar; and of Lady Harriet Forbes, 
whose caustic utterances contrast engagingly with the vapid 


prattle of Mrs. Lushington. 





The Peril of the Sword. By Colonel Harcourt. (Skeffington 
and Son. 6s.)—Colonel Harcourt aims at great historical 
accuracy in his novels of the Mutiny, and if his books 
suffer a little from the artistic point of view, the events 
described are in themselves so thrilling that the reader is quite 
sufficiently interested. The love story in the present volume is not 
particularly engrossing, but the account of the siege of Lucknow 
is very vivid, and the whole book gives a stirring picture of that 
dramatic period in the history of the English in India. 

A Passage Perilous. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—“ Dramatic” is no word to apply to the writings 
of Miss Carey. However exciting are the circumstances in which 
her characters find themselves, they may always be relied upon 
to take a very ladylike view of them. The minds of men and 
women alike move on these placid lines, and to people who are 
weary of the Sturm wnd Drang of most modern fiction Miss 
Carey’s peaceful pages will be a welcome relief. They really are 
not more unlike life than are the strenuous novels, and the 
readers’ feelings are much less harrowed. 





[*,* THE MAGAZINES.—Owing to the pressure on our space, we 
ave obliged to hold our notice of the Magazines over till neat week. } 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Jorms.} 








Dr. John Brown: a Biography and a Criticism. By the late 
John Taylor Brown, LL.D. (A.and C. Black. 5s, net.)—Dr. J. T. 
Brown was a cousin of his namesake, of nearly the same age—John 
Brown was born in 1810 and J. T. Brown in the following year— 
and a close friend and admirer. His biography lets in some light 
on the character and life of the author of “ Rab and his Friends ” 
which, to the present writer at least, is new. Nothing could be 
kinder or more discreet than the biographer’s treatment of the 
subject, but we are shown shadows of gloom and depression 
which will surprise those who know Dr. John Brown by his 
literary work only. Some of the personal traits which are given 
are remarkable. “He always appeared disengaged and at leisure, 
rather lounging than closely intent upon anything in particular.” 
“He was a man of an incorrigible and losing humility.” “He 
was intuitional rather than logical.” He was “ never much taken 
up with himself,” he was “ very destitute of ambition.” He was a 
“practical man,” not in the common-sense of that term, but one 
who had a strong sense of duty, and knew how to do it effectively. 
Altogether, this estimate of character is one of the most complete, 
the most full of insight, that we have ever seen. There is a short 
sketch of the biographer himself which interests us greatly in his 
personality, 


The Life of the State. By Geraldine Hodgson. (H. Marshall 
and Son. 2s. 6d.)—The well-informed reader soon finds that Miss 
Hodgson knows what she is writing about, that her study of the 
subject has begun at the beginning and is thorough. The begin- 
ning is, of course, Greek. Miss Hodgson has read and understood 
her Thucydides and Aristotle. One important matter, often for- 
gotten by those who compare ancient and modern politics, she sets 
forth with precision,—* the Greek state was founded on slavery.” 
And she sees that Aristotle at least was not genuinely democratic. 
He did not believe that “all men are born equal”; even after 














excepting the gvae: d00A0v, Her remarks on the British Constitu- 
tion in its present development are clear and instructive. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


Acheson (A.), Shakespeare and the Rival Poet, er 8V0 ...cccccccccee (Lane) net 5/0 
Adams (M. N.), The Song at Midnight: Poems, cr 8vo .........(S. C. Brown) 6/0 
Ashford (C. E. .)e Electricity and Magnetism, cr 8vo ........ . 

Baring (ML ), Gaston De Foix, and other Plays, cr $vo 
Bartram (G.), The Longshoremen, RR RR es: (E. ailliees) 6/0 







Beale (P. T. B.), Aids to Physiology, 12mo 
Beardsley (A.), Under the Hill, and other Essays in 
(Lane) net 7/6 


Becke (L.), Helen Adair: a Novel, cr 8VO .......c.cesceeseeseecesessccecences (Unwin) 6/0 
Beddington (M.), Children of the Village, 4to. cae .(Dent) net 5/ 
Bennett (A.), Leonora: a Novel, cr 8vo.......... ~ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Benson (E. by ), The Relentless City, er 8vo. -.ss(Heinemann) 6/0 
acd (BR. P.), The King’s Guards, cr 8vo ...... r ) 
Bickham (Ww. S.), Text-book of Operative Surgery, BVO es (Saunders) net 25/0 
Blake (B. C.), The Peculiar History of Mary Anne eon er 8vo...(Unwin) 3/6 
Bligh (Hon. A.), Crotchets and Foibles, cr 8vo.. ~ (Arrowsmith 3/6 
Boas (Mrs. F.), In Shakespeare’s England, cr 8vo . «..(Nisbet) 6/0 
Bramston (J. T.), Fratribus : Sermons, cr 8vo ...... 5/ 
Brereton (F. S.), Foes of the Red Cockade, cr 8V0..........+e.0+seneeeees (Blackie) 6/0 
Brereton (F. S.), In the Grip of the Mullah, cr 8vo . 
Bryan (B.), Matlock Manor and Parish, cr 8vo......... 
Burgin (G. B.), The Ladies of the Manor, OP eR ctinitetoneccsninnl (Richards) 6/0 
Burton (J. B.), The Intriguer’s Way, cr 8vo . : ..(R. 
Cauldwell (F.), The Cross in Dark Places, cr ‘Bvo.. “(Gardner & Darton) net 2/6 
Chaser’s Luck hing, pn es A: a aE (Long) 3/6 
Chatterton (G.G.), The Gate of Never, cr 8vo.... 
Chomley (C. H. a inne Flight of the Black Swan ¢ 
Clarke (B. A.), Minnows and Tritons, cr 8vo 
Cleeve (L.), Free Soil, Free Soul, er 8vo ...... 
Codrington (T.), Roman Roads in Britain, 12mo. 
Cooper (J. J.), The Theatre of Life, cr 8vo ... 
Courthope (W. J.), History of English Poet ry a , Vols. 

































ois (Stockwell) net 2,6 
and IV., 8vo 


(Macmillan) poo | net 10/0 
Dale (T. F.), Fox-Hunting in the Shires, cr 8v0 .............0008 (Richards) net 7/6 
De Blowitz (H. S.), My Memoirs, 8vo................. .(E. Arnold) net 15/0 





Dooner (M. G.), The ‘* Last Post,” 8vo... ...(Simpkin) net 10/6 
Eden A ), A Garden in Venice, imp 8vo.. ..(Newnes) net 21/0 
Eddy (C.), Mr. Page’s Wild Oats, cr 8vo . ..(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Elmhirst (E, P.), The Best of the Fun, 1891- 1897, 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) 16/0 
Festing (G.), On the Distaff Side, cr 8vo.. seseeeeee(Nisbe’ 
Flanagan (J.), Man's Quest in Sermon and ‘Song, cr 80. ne 
Ford (R.), Children’s hy mes, Games, &c., cr 8v0........ TAL Gardner) net 3/6 
Forman (J. M.), Journey’s End: a Romance, cr 8y0 | .(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Gibson (J. _- Story of the Zulus, BVO .........cccoccescsscovecesee (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Gower (Lord R.8.), Records and Reminiscences, 8vo ...... (J. Murray) net 18/0 
Great Reconciler (The), by Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly.” cr 8vo......(Methuen) 6/0 
Green (S. G.), Handbook of Church History from the Apostolic ra to the 
Dawn of the Reformation, 8V0.............s0ss10+ sscsscoscescesseceseces (B.T.S.) net 6/0 
Griffith (G.), A Woman against the World, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 6/0 
Goarietnds CEC, ee S00 RCC a OID caciccersavcesaseccodssnsensussecesadiinena (Long) 3/6 
Hall (Mrs. H. F.), The One Strand River, and other Fairy Stories...(Nutt) 6/0 
Hartmann (S.), History, of American Art, 2 vols. 8vo .. ....(Blackie) net 10/6 
Hayward (F. H.), The Critics of Herbartianism, cr 8v0...... (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Heart of a Heretic (The), cr 8vo (RB. B. Johnson) net 5/0 
Heddle (E. F.), Strangers in the Land, cr 8 ...(Blackie) 6/0 
Herbertson (A. J.), Geography of the World outside the British Isles, 
er 8vo.. ..(Chambers) 26 
Hocking W. J. se ‘Bench and Mitre, : er 8v0.. “(Gardner & oo 6/0 
Hume (F.), The Silver Bullet, cr 8vo ......... ar ng) 6/0 
Hutchinson (J. C. ). The Ghost Ship, cr 8vo...... ..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Hutton (W. H.), The English Church from a the ‘Accession of Charles I. to 
Death of Anne, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) 7/6 
Jerome (J. K.), Tea-Table ‘Talk, cr 8v0... me utchinson) 2/6 
Jose (A.), Two Awheel and Some Others on Foot in Australia — net 3/6 
Kempton-Wace Letters (The), cr 8vo.. . .(Isbister) 6,0 
Kennedy (J.), The Note-Line in the Hebrew Scriptures (T. &T. Clark) net 46 
Lang (A.), The Crimson Fairy Book, cr 8v0 ..........6..c0000+ (Longmans) 6/0 
Le Queux (W.), Secrets of the Foreign Office, cr 8vo ... ..(Hutchinson) 6,0 











































Lewin (B.), This Fair Outcast, cr 8V0 ..........csseseeeseeeeeeee (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Macdonald (R.), Camilla Faversham, cr 8V0  ...........ccceeeceeeeee (Hutchinson) 60 
MacFadyen (J. E.), Old Testament Criticism, 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
McMurry (C. A.), Special Method in History, cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) net 2/6 
Maude (C.), The Haymarket Theatre, 8vo .............. ....(Richards) net 12/6 
Moray (C.), George Savile: a Novel, Cr 8V0 ...........cccsseeeecesdeeeeeseneeee (Long) 6/0 


.(Hodder & Stoughton) 76 


Morgan (G. C.), The Crises of the Christ, 8vo 
sa iebccaneaee (Bailliére) net 26 


Myers (B.), Home Nursing, Cr 8V0 .......00000000008+ 









Onions (O.), The Odd-Job Man, cr 8vo.. ...(J. Murray) 6/0 
Oppenheim (E, P.), The Yellow Crayon: a Novel, cr Vard & Lock) 60 
2.6 


Patrick (J.), Evangelists of Art, 4to.. 





Phillips (D. G.), Golden F. leece, er 8v0 60 
Phillips (W. A.), George Canning. 12mo 3 6 
Prescott (9) ), About Music, and What it is of, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 3,6 


Ross (C.), resentative Government and War, 8vo ...... (Hutchinson) net 10; 6 
Saward (W. rb), Orestes : a Drama in 4 Acts, cr 8vo.. .(Richards) net 5/0 
Schimper (A. F oo ), Plant Geography upon a Physiological Basis, Part I., 
.. vO. -(Oxford Univ. Press) net 9/0 
arp (E. ye ‘The Children who Ran ‘Away, er 8vo.. ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Smith of the Shamrock Guards: a Drama. by “ Oificer,” ‘er 8v0 (Greening) 2/6 
Souttar (R.), Short History of Ancient Peoples, er 8vo 0 (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Stewart (I.), Practical Nursing, Vol. IT., er 8VO .... ae once net 3/6 
Stretton ( ys Parables of Our Lord, cr Bvo uu... -(B.T.S.) 3,6 
Syrett (N.), Six Fairy Plays, 16mo ... (Lane) net 26 
Taylor (I. A.), Life of Lord Edward | Fitzgerald, 1763- 1798 (Hutchinson) net 160 
Thorne (G.), When it was Dark, CF SV0 .......00ccccssccscoeccocce cee sceces (Greening) 60 
Torrence (R.), El Dorado, cr BVO seeseesee ...(Lane) net 3/6 
Trask (K.), Sonnets and Lyrics, cr 8vo suber Brown) 50 
Treherne (P.), A Monte Carlo Venture, and eaaanen cr 8v0........(Unwin) 3/6 
Walford (L. B.), The Black Familiars, cr 8vo .. “I. Clarke) 6 0 
Watson (D.), The Heritage of Youth, cr 8vo - "(Hodder & Stoughton) 3,6 
Watson (G.), Three Rolling Stones in Japan, 8vo............... (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Webster (J. C.), Text-book of Obstetrics, 8vo .... ...(Saunders) net 21/0 
Welch (C.), History of the Worshipful Company of Pewterers, 8vo 
aa East, & Blades) net 42/0 
Weyman (S. J.), The Long Night, cr 8vo... ..-...(Longmans) 6/0 
Winston (A. S.), Memoirs of a Child, cr 8v0... sed ... Longmans) net 2/6 
Wolfrom (A.), A Romance of Wolf Hollow, cr 8vo (S. C. Brown) net 3/6 


























“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE, ... 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PATTERNS, POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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O S L CE R. 

CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


** All interested in Life Assurance—and who is not?—should secure a copy 
of Tue Mutva.’s Report.”—Sceltish Critic. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 








Established 1843, RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
FUNDS ose ove ove see eee “ ». £78,089,283 
INCOME ... a £15, 148,791 


GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLE SURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life has paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 
Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders, 
Send for Annual Report, just issued. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 13 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


NEW & SPECIAL CONCESSION 


TO PRIVATE House Insurers. ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


VINOLIA SOAP 


DOESN’T “BITE” 
THE SKIN... . 








UNIVE RSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSURANCES may be effected in this SOCIETY. 
Society by Members of the Universities, ue 
Publie Schools, and other approved ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Educational Institutions. The superior Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
vitality of the classes to which the P y ve ae 
Society’s business is restricted has 


a ee ee 62s PALL MALL, SW. 
BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownine, F.B.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
NotE New ApprEss—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 
ag oe. Te nine, — eut Pe 
nish, in ack, ite, and a olours: four 

GLOVES. _ titi 


Quality A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. rage yh ng for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 














Sg ae 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO,, Lrp, 


Head Olfice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ko 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds— 








10 Millions Sterling 





The Right Hon. LORD HOTSCHILD _ 

e Rig on. “HSC G.C.V, i 

Charles Edward Burnett, Esy. Jaines Rone el . Chate 

Raght Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton ‘Hale, Es 

F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. a 

Francis Augustus Bevan, ksq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Es M 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushing?) a 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Posten Es, 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Roths child 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq sehild, MP, 

John Cator, Esq. Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson ‘Sted A 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verula, bing, 

~ — Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C MG. CB. 
48.1 eres 





AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premi 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued, a ae 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
no Sener ae effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits f j 
quennial term ending December 31st next. . for the quin- 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 





application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Purr Wixr.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept, 

“I have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis, It ig 
an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterauts, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—4. LB. Grifiths, Ph.D, 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 

Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of), 

Because it is CHEAP. “A better wine at the price I have never tasted,”—P, §, 

Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Ear] of *** now drinks no other,” 

Because it will IMPROVE by keeping. ‘‘ About ten years ago I bought a few 

flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E. N, 


ies on aia pers Bs } Delivered free in London, 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 

London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 

*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 

Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 

1 R | S 4 Fish Napkins, 2/11 perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 perdoz, 


Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
Samples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each. Strong Huckaback 


eh Fh Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 
: ce D A M A Ss ling, -/3 per yd. Dusters, from3/3 per 
P doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz, 


TABLE anv House LINEN. 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
esauieret INSTITUTIONS eiliision 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kine Wittram Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQquaRE, EDINBURGH. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £11,750,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
INSTITUTION bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 
FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Loxvoy, E.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 




















DEBENHAM Aanp FREEBODY, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
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IMPORTANT to all those who purpose placing Orders for 


REMOVALS or 
WAREHOUSING 


Hamptons Removals and 
Warehousing Department 
affordsabsolutely unrivalled 
advantages at the lowest 
rates in London. Tor full 
particulars of these advan- 
tages see 


HAMPTONS : 


Booklet, **Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


Hamptons send their Estimator 
and submit Competitive Estimates 


Free of Charge. 





—$—$$—____—_ 





—_— 


~ Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
oS 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 


cocccee £10 10 Of Narrow-Column ...ccccccescee £3 10 
-» 5 5 O} Half-Column ..... eccccccccee L1S O 
212 6 | Quarter-ColUMD...ccccccceeee O17 6 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page seeceeseeeeere .e£14 14 0| Inside Page ....-cccceecceee £12 12 9 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), %s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net 


PARC sesseeesesceeeees 
Half-Puge «+++ eeetacees 
Quarter-Page...+sserereereee 












—_—— 


TTIiGH SCHOOL OF 


—_——_——— 


GLASGOW. — RECTOR. 


The School Board of Glasgow invite applications for the position of Rector, 
vacant by the appointment of Dr. Spenser to University College School, 
London, Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Kingdom. The Board are prepared to offer 2 commencing salary of £750 toa 
specially qualified} applicant. Ay plications, with 20 copies of testimonials, 
must be lodged with the undersigned on or before 10th October. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. G. W. ALEXANDER, Clerk. 

School Board Offices, 129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 








EBABRIGHT’S ENDOWED SCHOOL, 

WOLVERLEY, NEAR KiDDERMINSTER.—SECOND GRADE.— 
Yhe GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a LEAD-MASTER. Kesidence 
provided, with accommodation for about 50 Boarders, Must be a Graduate 
of a British University, but need not be in Holy Orders. Stipend, £150, and 
Capitation Fee £2 per Scholar per annum. First Assistant-Master has a 
separate Residence, with accommodation for 28 Boarlers. Number of boys 
last term 98 Canvassing will disqualify. Applications to be sent ou or before 
October 2Ist.--For further information and forms of application apply to Mr. 
J, AMPHLETT MORTON, Kidderminster, Clerk to the Governors, 


QUPERINTENDENT of LADY STUDENTS Required 
hk 








for a Public Institution in London. Must be a Lady by birth and position. 
Salary £80; non-resident.—Apply by letter to ‘‘ COLLEGE,” Chas, Tayler and 
Co.'s Advertisement Odliices, 154-157 Pieet Street, E.C. 


ANTED, after Christmas,an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
to Teach Latin and Drill, and to Take Charge of a Form.—Apply, 
HEAD-MISTRESS, The High School for Girls, Sale, Cheshire. 





MUITION.—A GENTLEMAN—GERMAN—Graduate of 

the University of Berlin (Ph.D., &¢.), is DESIROUS of ENGAGEMENT 
—Public School or otherwise. Has had exverience in tuition. German in all 
its branches. Also French, acquired at a French University,and Italian ; also 
Comparative Philology. Good salary, Euglish references can be given.— 
Box 5, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Stveet, Strand, London, W.C. 





RENCH LADY, aged 25, daughter of a Professor of the 

University, desires PLACE “au pair.” Brevet supérieure (the Examina- 

tion passed at end of three years in a Norinal School), Could teach Music to 
ginners, 

Address, Madame DAUVEN, 3 Boulevard Gambetta, Mézitres, France. 





M0 PRIVATE CAPITALISTS.—A British Manufacturer 
and London Merchant, with Colonial connections, and now giving employ- 
ment to several hundred hands, is Desirous of ESTABLISHING an ENGI- 
NEERING BUSINESS, for which there is a distinct opportunity and the 
trade for which he can control. The Advertiser will not entertain any 
preposition from company-promoters, as he is strongly opposed to company- 
mougering. Ina Private Capitalist the opportunity is secure for a minimum 
return on capital, with progressive increase and complete control over the 
investment. ‘The Advertiser can give practical proof of having the brains to 
organise and the ability to successfully ca through his proposition. The 
Advertiser is fully prepared to assume a!l practical management and to joiu the 
capitalist on a mutual basis which will give security to the investment.— 
Address Box 4, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


M2: CHARLES R. LUPTON 
has MOVED his SCHOOL from Farnborough Park to larger and more 
couvenient School premises, THE PHILBERDS, MAIDENHEAD. Large 
gymnasium and swimming bath, covered and open tives courts, and over 30 
acres of ground for cricket und fvotball. 
a NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 1903, 

Messrs. R. De'ath, F. Boehmer, C. Boyle, G. Welman, G. Haggard, and Public 
School Scholarships—Address, C. R. LUPTON, The Philberds, Maidenhead. 
(CUETON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position _ Extensive grounds, Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swknming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessous on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 
aud References on application. 
















(THE COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING 
COLLEGE will AWARD a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENT: 
SHIP next DECEMBER. Application to be made by November Ist,—Fuil 
particulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 





By ©. 2:¢:6@ As SCHOOL 
TADWORTH, SURBEY. 


S i | 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
‘ Choumning country, bracing climate, 600 ft. above sea, within twenty miles of 
ondon, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 


HISTORICAL HONOURS, CAMBRIDGE, 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 251. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasiun), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


r\HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som, Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Misa 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Bidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


VE bs TF HE D SS CC H OQ Ok:L 
An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next 'Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
_ = ee ss C HOO L 
PREPARATORY HOUSE. 


Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-BMASTER, Felsted, Essex. 























EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS, 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President 2f the + 
Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the: 
Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which are 
competed for yearly in July. The Council otfer Free Scholarships without: 
exanrination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War. WINTER TERM 
COMMENCED SEPTEMBER I18th.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. Ne 
TRIBE, Esq., Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs, Stafford & Miss Pilgrim, Etlicient staff of Teachers, 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 











OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers aud Professors. Good Musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds, Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, the Misses FOX. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &éc. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


rF\UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESs, High School, Camden Park. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &e. Good modern 

education; excellent Professors.—* G,,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


WN RS. RICHMOND Invites Ladies and Gentlemen 

needing the services of ladies as Governesses, Secretaries, Chaperons, 
Companions, Nurses, Lady-Servants, &ec., to call upon or to write to her at 
21 YORK PLACE, W. (one minute from Baker Street Station). Hours, 10 
to 4; on Saturdays, 10 to 2. In providing work for ladies Mrs. Kichmond 
makes a point of inquiring into the nature of the services required and the 
qualitications needed in every case, so as to secure that each post shall be 
suitably tilled.—A Prospectus with scale of fees sent on application. 


I j AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATIONS, November 24th-26th, Four Senior, Ten Junior, 
from £50 downwards. Three restricted to Sons of Clergy.—Particulars from 
SECRETARY. 
{ASTBOURN E.— GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
4 SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music aud Modern Languages. ‘The house is beautifully situated in its owu 
grounds, near tle sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. loug).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


MNHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Opea 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—Fos 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. 7. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
































V R. FRANK TOWNSEND, B.A., RECEIVES PUPILS 
ps (nou-resident) for Private Preparation for all Examinations. Back- 
ward pupils especially helped on.—Fees, List of Successes, and references on 
application. 3 Chelsea Gardens, S.W. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL— 
I FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys between 9 and 14 years 
of age on December llth, 1903, will be COMPETED for on DECEMBES Ist, 
2npv, and 3rp next. An Ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD 
on WEDNESDAY, December 9th, at 1.50 p.m.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 
Merchaut ‘laylors’ School, Charterhouse Square, E.U, 
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RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 

Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 

EW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 

English references.—Full details from Mile. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 

of GENTLEMEN. Mlles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 34 rue 

Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, nexr the Bois 

de Boulogne. Large garden. Languages and all accomplishments by the best 

Masters. Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High School, to 
whom reference may be made. 


ARIS.— FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS desiring to study Languages. 
Music and Art. 
Villa near the Bois. Best English references. 
Apply to Mile. LEFEVRE, 24 Bd, d’Inkermann, Neuilly, Paris. 


AR 1 8&8 —-— BS ©, 24 D &. 


FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and FAMILY COM- 
FORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS. 
DE VAUMESLE, 4 Rue du Déme, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Piunoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Lugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

















ANNOVER.—FINISHING EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

: Friulein CHUDEN, Heinrichstrasse 48, RECEIVES a FEW YOUNG 

ENGLISH LADIES for Finishing their Education in Languages, Music, and 

Painting. Terms moderate.—Address till September SUth at Eothen, 
Caterham Valley. 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and S yeeve 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 
Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 
Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 
English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders. 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS, 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchitel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


FRENCH LADY will RECEIVE ONE YOUNG 

GIRL in her Family. French conversation and lessons. Every motherly 

care will be given. Highest references if required.—Address, Mrs. LECLERC, 

18bis rue Eorteron, Saint L6 (Manche), 

DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 

Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 

comfortable house. Sevurate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 8.W. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&¢c.—Particulars on application. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 2nd to 4th, 

for Classics, Maths., and Army and Navy Subjects. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for — Education. Individual care; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCLPAL, 



































O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
— Scheols also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Tyriform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


T. ANDREWS UN IVERSITY DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN, 
With Ti Rin oy 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualitied 
Teachers for special subjects, Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits. Hindhead, 900 ft, above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors,—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 








— —____ 
rere EDUCATION CORPORATION 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFoRp. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHE 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GTRG EERE 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London & 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with 
_aukane ¢ ag Oxford yet gone J Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 > gh. 
inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Sch i 
Principal. Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. Slarships, apply to the 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCMOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, ond cate EK, 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives con 
laying-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinat; nm 
ees £100, ‘A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS Tan yo 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY.” 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GED 
of limited means, Jt offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly Pil a " 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occu a 
exceptionully healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library eh 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, and a playing-field, Fee 
—For Prospectus and further particulars apply to the HEAD-MI 
Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHay 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bisho 
Hatfield’s Hail, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, ? 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= ns Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


ULWICH HIGH SCHOOL (Girls’ Public Day School 
Company, Ltd.).—Boarders received at Hillside, Thurlow Park Road, 
adjoining the school, licensed by Council. Combines the known advantages of 
high school education with associations desired by gentlepeople, Entire 
charge of Indian and Colonial children; small boys received ; pel oa 
Apply the HOUSE-MISTRESS. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statt of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors, 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seatront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903, 


M°!F4 HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 


The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


N R. 8S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 


Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 














choo 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to mquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 





OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev, 

ie W. E. ROLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing fur the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf liuks, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


‘HE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder. 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—F ull particulars on application. 


CHOOL for BOYS WHOSE NERVOUS TEMPERA- 
MENT or PHYSICAL CONDITION UNFITS THEM for ORDINARY 
SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may have individual 
attention. Situated ina healthy district on chalk soil, and within easy reach 
of London. Head-Master has had large experience with beys of this class, 
Resident trained nurses. Highly qualitied and experienced doctor on the staff. 
Cricket, football, and tennis grounds, ‘Testimonials and references from the 
heads of public schools, parents of pupils (past and present), and the medical 
profession. — Address, ‘‘ THETA,” c/o Scholastic, Clerical, and Medi 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as & 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year. Preparation for 
Cambridge Higher Local and London Matriculation.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W. Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

garten and Transition Classes for children under eight. Gymnastics, drilling, 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


ERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOI, 
HERTS.—Chairman of the Governors: Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Head-Mistress: Miss BEATRICE HARRIS. New vailtin 
laboratory, gymnasium, covered playground, tennis courts, hockey fi 
Boarders received by the Head-Mistress.—Illustrated Prospectus on application, 




















Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern edu- 
cation and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. Pupils 
successfully = for public Exams. Mod. fees. Sanitation certiticated. Ten- 
nis, hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children, 


TAMMERING.—Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a SELF: 
CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, receives Adult and 
Young Sufferers. Boys Treated and Educated at Bedford; individual attention H 
home comforts; large cricket field, swimming, gymuasium. gery | 





post-free, 1s.—Address, “Staverton,” Bedford; and 10 Bentinck St., London, We 
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pk 
oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. ae Sas hyo siitialiaiaties 
‘ ‘ d- ers, Land-agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, 
Tor Agriculturists, sa Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 


ing ao 
Forming SIDENT— 


PRE 
i e DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
“™ CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
MA. Hon, Member of 8 Instituti 
.M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ itution, 
TheRev. ema fate Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


__ 
UDOR HALL SCHOO L, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. | Professors H. G. Seerry, F.R.S., J. 
mon COLLINS, M.A., H. E. Marpey, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
pg Te M., E. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srorvine (Leipsic), 
Cae TUGUENET, Terrick Witu1ams, C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident 
oe of highly gualitied English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
’ js, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health, Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus on application. 





EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—A fully equipped Public 

School in which Boys are definitely prepared at a moderate charge 

for the Army and Navy. Very healthy situation by the sea, Splendid fields 

for cricket and football. Heduction made for the sons of Clergy and Officers. 

The religions teaching of the school is Protestant and Evangelical.—Apply to 
H.C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A., The College, Weymouth, Dorsetshire. 


PSOM COLLEGE.— TERM BEGAN SEPT. 171u. 

j Valuable Schoiarships and Exhibitions to Univs. and London Hospitals. 
Entrance Scholarships each July.—For Prospectus, &c., apply The BURSAR. 

ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
S Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


RADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOUCESTER- 

SHIRE (late Wellingore Hall).—ARM and COLONIAL SCHOOL for 

Bons of Gentlemen; ages 14-19; special care with backward and delicate 

Boys; general School curriculum, with handicrafts and much outdoor work; 

also thorough Farm Course for Farm or Colonies ; beautiful and bracing situa- 
tion.—Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.S. 


T, MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, STIRLING- 

SHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H, JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern 
Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, Hockey Grounds. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. Moderate Terms.—Prospectus oa 
application to the HEAD-MISTNESS or SECRETARY. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

. SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life, Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arev Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENED MONDAY, September 14th.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
December 2nd and 3rd, 1903. 
EXAMINATION for 16 Foundation Scholarships, £30 per annum each, 
confined to the Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR, Marlborough 
College, Wilts. 


| ital 



































LIST OF SCHOOLS 


(noys and @tRLs) 
AND TUTORS, 1903. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS, 

2 1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 

rmy, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses wiil be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selectiun of Schools (for Boys or Gitls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abread.—A Statement of Requirements should be sevt to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, 
THE HALL OF CLIFFORD’S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Sunday, October 4th, 7 p.m., 
Mr, 8. H. SWINNY, “The Rise of the Modern State.” 
Admission Free. 














HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 

YY THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swailow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 aud 7. 
iterature sent gratis and post-free, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 





ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. beg to announce that the 
r sea SALES will take place at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, 
.C., as under :— 

On Tuesday, October 6th, and three following days, Valuable MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Lord Vernon's Dante, 3 vols.—Boydell and 
Bunbury’s Illustrations to Shakespeare—Rudder’s Gloucestershire—Thomas 
Aquinas de Veritate, 1475, and other Early Printed Books—Wm. Morris's 
Works, 8 vols., and Earthly Paradise, 8 vols., Kelmscott Press—The Writings 
of Middleton, Marlowe, Smollett, Burke, Symonds, Bullen, and others—First 
Editions of Esteemed Authors—Standard Works in History, Travel (including 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols.), Theology, &¢.—Recent Publications from the Library 
of a Reviewer, &c. 

On Wednesday, October 14th, and two following days, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, including a portion of the Library of the late B. L. Farjeon, Esq., 
and a selection from an old Country Library, comprising Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 
5 vols., 1625, and other Early Books of Travel—Books of Prints by Bartolozzi 
and others—Foster’s The Stuarts, 2 vols,—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols., large 
paper—Stirling-Maxwell’s Works, 6 vols., large paper—Tudor Translations, 
16 vols.—Editions de Luxe of Dickens and Shakespeare—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
by Hazlitt, 15 vols., and others relating to the Drama—Books on Genealogy 
and Heraldry—Folklore Society’s Publications, 48 vols.—Century Dictionary, 
8 vols.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th Edition, 25 vols., &c. 

On Wednesday, October 21st, and two following days, Rare and Valuable 
BOOKS, comprising Surtees’ History of Durham, 4 vols., and other County 
Histories—Nash’s Mausions of England, coloured copy, 5 a eee 
Cabinet Maker's Director, 1762—Williamson and Howitt’s Field Sports, 
coloured plates, 1807 —Extra Illustrated Copy of Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 
enlarged to 4 vols. 4to—Goupil’s Historical Monographs, 10 vols.—Burlington 
Fine Arts Club Catalogue of Miniatures and Mezzo Portraits, 2 vols.—Keats’ 
Poems, First Edition, original boards—Tennyson’s Poems, 2 vols., boards, 1842 
—Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors, some in handsome bindings— 
Villon Society's Publications, 26 vols.—Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, a splendid 
set complete to 1903—The Ibis, 1868-1901, 36 vols., &c. 


ODGSON & Ne D Cc O., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 

MSS., AUTOGRAPHS, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 

Sales Every Week—Valuations for Probate. 

CATALOGUES OF THE ABOVE OR TERMS OF SALE ON APPLICATION 
Auction Rooms:—115 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1807. Telephone : 7,291 Central, 

NAVAL 


N E W 
CADETSHIPS, 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovts), LTD., 


ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, 
Established 1835, 


PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings, 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—4 Fore Street. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portswovra), LTD,, have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outfits for Cadets on joining 


THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA.’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for: 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovrs), LTD. 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


R. LUNN’S and MR. PEROWNE’S CRUISES. 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 3,274 tons. 
£36 ° 15 CRIMEA, PALESTINE, EGYPT, ATHENS, CONSTANTI- 
° NOPLE, October 8th. 
£42 WEST INDIES. 60 days’ Cruise. Summer Route via Marseilles, 
Madeira, Canaries, December Ist. é 
£21 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE Cruise. 26 days. Ticket Dover, 
Calais, Marseilles included, 
£10 a 10 ROME TOURS; £12:1:6 FLORENCE and VENICE 
. TOURS. 
The SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING LANDING, EMBARKING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 
8.S. CO. (td.), 30 James Street, Liverpoo! 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only Remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, ls. 3d., 
2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 

PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disavlemeut caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereou by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEBEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











SCHEME 























WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &c., who desire to dis of 
sume privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mati East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c, New choice Bindings 











or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 


Quotations free. 


2000 

TURKEY A Carpet TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 

CARPETS a CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


cas 
DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free, 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment, 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 





KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 





The Church will be 
REOPENED 
after Structural Alterations, 
when 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D., 


will resume his Ministry. 


Morning at 11. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEN, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. 


AKER’S. BAKER’S. BAKER'S. Sell no books without 


consulting Baker’s. Baker's stock is six times larger than any other local 
pookseller. Baker is known to collectors throughout the world. Many books 
can be supplied that cannot be found elsewhere. Baker is best Bookseller in Bir- 
mingham.—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange. 
Best Terms arranged. Papworth’s British Armorials, 1574; Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Rent in a Cloud, 
green cloth, 1869; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols,, 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1848; Jerrold’s 
Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Hamerton’s Etchings and Etehers, 1868 or 
1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; 
Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—25s. offered for Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 
Vol. V. only; Handley Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Adlington’s 
Apuleius, 1893: Tom Brown’s Schooldays, lst edit., 1857. — BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest Prices Given. Complete 
List post-free. Burton or Payne’s Arabian Nights; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies; Muther’s History of Paintiag; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols,, 1871; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Symonds’ Essays; Life of John Mytton, 1835, 1837, 
or 1851; Titmarsh’s Comic Tales, 1841; Crealock’s Deer Stalking; Tennyson’s 
Poems, 1830, 1833, or 1842 ; Moore's Alps, 1864; Analysis of Hunting Field, 1846; 
Gotch or Street's Architecture; Delany, Autobiography; Gardiner, Lecky, 
Froude, or Freeman’s History; Hunting ee 18384; Greville Memoirs; 
Scrope’s Salmon Fishing and Deer Stalking; ontaigne’s Essays, 3 vols.; 
Shelley’s Works, 4 vols. 1839, or 8 vols. 1880; Gamonia; Ackermaunn’s Public 
Sebesie. Highest prices given for —— Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &c.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson; &c. Books bought in any quantity for cash,h—HECTOR’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED.—HIGHEST POSSIBLE PRICES 
PAID for Alken’s National Sports, 1825; Apperley’s Hunting Remini- 
scences, 1843; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1838; Alken’s Moments of Fancy, 1822; War- 
wickshire Hunt, 1837; Roadsters’ Album, 1845; Libraries purchased. Buyers 
sent any distance. List free—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


Eveniug at 7. 























OOKS.—Libraries of any Magnitude Purchased for Cash. 

High prices paid for desirable items. Before disposing of Books 

at prices offered elsewhere communicate with me. Rare and Out-of-Print 

Books supplied. Please state wants. Cataloguesfree. Wanted, Old Sporting 
Books.—F. W. HOLLAND, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


RABIAN NIGHTS, Illust. Harvey, Poole, 1859, 3 vols. ; 
Don Quixote, Smollett, Ilust. Hayman, 5th Ed. 1782, 4 vols.; Wilis’s 
Pencillings by the Way, 2nd Ed. 1439, 1 vol.; Crabbes, Murray, 1834, 8 vols.; 
Comic Blackstone, Punch, 1846, 1 vol.; Sharp's Flowers of Rhetoric, Fearman, 








and more, 


You gett a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS, 





Complete lilustrated Catalogue sent post-free on applicativn, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


| 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin, 1/5 per } 1b. Tin, 
Sd. per oz. 43d. per oz. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut* 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS, 


AUTOTYPES OF THE QLD MASTERS IN THE 

GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 

PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
ALL 


GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 
AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALODS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes aud 2 Tint Block Mlustrations. _ For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SM@ILLING. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 





1819, l vol, What offers?—Write “b, L, K.,” Willing’s, 162 Piccadilly, W. 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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“The Times” has absolute control of the sale of the 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


until 1919, and will, after 


December 19th, supply copies through Booksellers only. 


ABSOLUTE TERMINATION OF THE SALE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA BY 


PRICE TO BE MORE THAN DOUBLED 
AFTER DECEMBER 19th. 


“THE TINES.” 


To-day : less than half-price. 
In a few weeks: the full Catalogue price, 
which is £57, in cloth binding. 





ee 

The offer of “Tie Times” to supply the Encyclopedia 
Britannica to the public at half-price, and for instaiment 
payments will be withdrawn on December 12th. 


on that date all the special arrangements for the sale 
of the “Encyclopcedia Britannica’’ will come to an end 
absolutely, and the work will thereafter be sold, as it 
was before “‘ The Times” took it in hand, by booksellers 
only, in the ordinary course of trade. The fiowest price 
will then be £57 (net) for the cisth binding—more than 
double the present price. For the time being subscrip- 
tions will stili be accepted by “The Times ” at tho half- 
price; and iP you are prompt you may still avail yourself? 
of the serial payment system, by which you obtain im- 
mediate possession o? the voiumes for a trifling sum and 
compicte the purchase hy ONLY TWENTY-SEVEN small 


monthly payments. 





When “The Times” bevan its task of popularising the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica the public were informed : 

(1) That “The Times” would for a time supply the work at 
less than half the catalogue price. 

(2) That this less-than-half-price would be divided into con- 
venient monthly payments. 

(3) That the sale of the Encyclopedia Britannica on these 
terms was designed only to introduce the pook to a 
larger public. 

(4) That this price yielded a very small profit; that it was 
a temporary arrangement; and that the catalogue price, 
with its legitimate profits, would afterwards be in force 
again. 


The time for this restoration of the catalogue price 
is now at hand. ‘he purpose of the introductory price has 
been accomplished. The book has been popularised, and the newly 
perfected and completed work, absolutely up to date in all branches 
of knowledge, the practical utility of which has been strikingly 
demonstrated by “The Times” Competition, is used to-day in the 
United Kingdom by six times as many persons as used it before. 

The theory of an “introductory price,” the idea of selling a good 
book at little more than cost in order that the larger public may 
quickly be induced to buy it and test it, was, in combination with 
the novel system of monthly payments, the great secret of the 
success, 


SUBSCRIBE AT THE MINIMUM PRICE. 


The offer made by “The Times” to supply the Encyclopedia 
Britannica direct to the British public will be finally withdrawn on 
December 19th. The Encyclopedia Britannica will then be, as it 
was before, sold only by the bookselling trade, to whom “The 
Times” will give a discount of 10 per cent The public will then 
no longer enjoy the convenience of monthly payments, “The 
Times” absolutely controls the sale of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the United Kingdom until 1919, and from 
the hour when the full retail price (£57 for the cloth binding) 
comes into force on December 1th, “The Times” will not, so long 














as it controls the sale, authorise the trade to make any departure 
from that catalogue price—more than twice the price at which 
“The Times” now offers the volumes, It is from the future sale 
of the Encyclopxdia Britannica through booksellers at the catalogue 
price that a larger recompense for the expense and trouble already 
incurred may be anticipated. 

The price to be paid by the public will thus be increased by more 
than 100 per cent. 

For the present the Encyclopedia Britannica may still be 
obtained, by prompt subscribers, for a trifling first payment, to be 
followed by twenty-seven small monthly payments, ‘This sale at 
less than half-price will be continued until December 19th, the 
latest possible date, unless the stock in hand shall, as seems probable, 
be exhausted before that date ; in which case the oer will be with- 
drawn on an even earlier day, 


Those who have not yet procured the Encyclopedia Britannica 
must therefore ask themselves whether they will subscribe now, 
while the monthly payment system is still in force, or whether 
they will, a few weeks hence, pay more than double the present 
price, without the convenient alternative of the instalment system, 


THE PRICE TO BE DOUBLED. 


The subscriber who procures the Encyclopedia Britannica to-day 
is not only buy:ng something that is intrinsically worth more than 
its present price, something for which his neighbours will soon be 
paying more, but he is buying something that he could, if he chose, 
sell again for probably double what it cost him. For his copy, 
when he has oaly made one or two payments, becomes, by reason 
of the change of price, worth, even at second-hand, much more 
than the price at which “The Times” offers it to-day. 

At first sight it seems an arbitrary proceeding to announce that 
on a certain day the price of the national work of reference will 
be doubled. Lut it must be remembered that the advantages 
enjoyed by those who to-day obtain the Encyclopedia Britannica 
for monthly payments, and practically at cost, are in fact mere 
borrowings from the future, and that it would not be possible 
to sell the volumes during the next few weeks upon 
these terms were it not that other copies are after- 
wards to be sold through the usual channels of trade 
at prices which will yield a fair profit. 

The change of price is neither arbitrary nor unreasonable. The 
abnormal price is that at which “The Times” now supplies the 
volumes, 

If you buy to-day, some one else will pay ‘The 
Times” its profit upon your copy, instead of your 
paying it. You receive a premium for promptness, he 
is fined for want of promptness. 

It is certain that this change in price to £57 net for the cloth 
binding will take place on the 19th, if not sooner. The price for 


-the half morocoo binding will then be £69; for the three-quarter 


Levant binding, £79 ; for the full morocco binding, #101. Yetany 
one of them may be obtained to-day direct from “The Times” at 
less than half these prices. 

The way to avoid paying double the present price is to make use 
of the inquiry form printed here without a moment’s delay. 





YOU CAN ONLY HOPE TO BE IN TIME IF YOU ATTEND TO THIS AT ONCE. 


This Inquiry Form can be sentinan open envelepe | Please 
for 4d., und should be addressed to stmke 
out one 


The MANAGLR, 
“The Times,” 
Publication De; 
Priating Hor 


two 





paragraphs. 










Pequested that 10 one Who has 









| 
| 
| Name ......40 
| 
| 


(Please write ciearly.) 


f Please send mean Order Form to sign. I have already seen full particulars and the 
descriptive beok. 


A 4 Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on December 19th, and 

of these the illustrated book describing the recently completed Encyclopedia Britannica. This 
book I will return to you, witiriu three days of its receipt, iu the stamped and addressed 
cover you enclose with it. 


CPOs een een senses sesoes sec cerses ses 





escriptive book will apply for EDECRYS sce cedsevissses sis savcsectoncesiuraduiwuententessdacevsoccesscesedietuessentuaduitasadeceidieceasen bikie cleiaieanaaaaaaaan 
those who now ask for it will 

@uvelope enclosed with it for ee: sp. 30, 

Copies of this descriptive bouk can_be printed, a: — 

ouly a few thousauds remarm ty be seat out to a : 

inguirers, DN CF CRG. si ccsicicsrxinncscacceseptaaeiniacsicencmaiaet 
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Stevenson's’ Shrine. 


THE RECORD OF A PILGRIMAGE, 
By LAURA STUBBS. 


With 20 Full-page Plates from Photographs and Drawings 
and a Map. 


Feap. 4to, handsomely printed on hand-made paper, and bound 
with Cover Design, in grey boards, 5s. net; cloth gilt, 
7s. Gd. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS, 298 REGENT STREET, W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | + . ; 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.—Two ad Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Lee in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 








DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's Annual Complete 
Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. Post Free. 
J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


SANDS AND Co, | 


**A book that commands attention.”—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN: 


His Life and Public Career, 


By S. H. JEYES. 


“A careful, accurate, altogether workmanlike production ; 
easy, flowing style of a practised writer on current topica,”—iken 1n the 
* A solid and dignified piece of work, conceived in the true historic meth 
and carried out with judgment and impartiality. The volume will be ethod, 
we might almost go so far as to say indispensable—to all those who Pe cage 
mnake a serious study of our affairs during the past quarter of a century.”” to 
“Tt collects an immense number of facts will assuredly be ah 
writers of all parties as a work of reference as to dates as well as events.” to 
<~Mornina | 
‘Set forth with a remarkable measure of fairness as well as wn uae 
ness.” —Scotsman. ule 
as ae aged volume.” —Morning ae: 
” ile eminently readable, it is specially well adapted for a positi 
shelf which contains the politician’s books of reference.” —Globe. ten enti 


Demy S8vo, 832 pages, price 16s. net, 


London: 11 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, 


ects 





In crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED, 


A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“We cordialy recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 
place for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
direct to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 


“Tn this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more tood for reflection than is 
often met with in » volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.’—Guardian. 


“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—that the English Church has pro. 
duced ior many a long day *M. C. KE.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
book-a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

-—Pall Mall Gazette, 





| ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxns—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; 

Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. 

Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecreTaky—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 
AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE CLERGY 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £400,381. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED 

BONUSES ON AN EXCEED.- 
INGLY HIGH SCALE. 

CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE ,; 
MOST FAVOURABLE. 

SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Vicr-PresIpENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Drputy-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 

AssisTant-AcTuany—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.LA,. 
AcTUARY AND ManaGEr—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 


No Agents employed and No 
Commission paid tor the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 
about £10,000 a year is saved 
for the benefit of the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected 
by direct communication with 
the Office. 


SOCIETY,|MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1887. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ....scsssercercescerees soe, 500,000 
Reserve Fund....... seeee£1,000,000 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLe IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any 
art of the United King- 
om Kod ie ret 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China. &ec. 


Half- 
yearly. 
£1 86...0143.., 


Quar- 
terly. 
O07: 


Yearly. 


1126...01638..082 





R. ANDERSON & COQ.,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1581), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
&é GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. 








Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 08 
terms which may be ascertained on applcation 
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HYPNOTISM: 


Its History, Practice, and Theory. 
By J. MILNE BRAMWELL, M.B., C.M. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net, 


A Monograph on the Scientific and Therapeutic aspects of 
Hypnotism ; its chief aim being to draw the attention of 
Medical Men to the Therapeutic value of Hypnotism. 

Vanity Fair says:—‘‘A great book, a reasonable book, a fair book, an 
obviously honest book. . . . The book is one of much professional value. 
To the thoughtful layman it is full of suggestive interest.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


Gd. net. 


WELL-INFORMED AND PRACTICAL. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


NOW READY, the First Number of The Book 
Monthly, an illustrated record, guide, and magazine 
for booksellers, librarians, and publishers, for book-buyers, 
readers, and writers. Itis a magazine about the books 
of the day—a pictured and picturesque what’s what and 
who's who of bookland—and a book-trade organ in a new 





and attractive form. Forecasts and facts, information 
and guidance—that is The Book Monthly ; not 
literary criticism. See the interesting First Number, 
which you can order from your bookseller or newsagent, 
or from the publishers, 


Messrs, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


6d. net. 
PiCTURES, BOOK GOSSIP, AND ARTICLES. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


No reader should miss THE WORLD’S WORK for October, 
a particularly brilliant number, containing Coloured Frontispiece: 
“Gladstone in his Last Days,” from a sketch made from life by Mr. 
A. 8. Forrest on one of the last occasions Mr. Gladstone attended 
Church, and now reproduced for the first time. Also a new portrait 
of Gladstone from a photograph by Mrs. F. W. H. Myers; portraits 
of the Right Hon. John Morley, O.M., F.R.S., D.L., LL.D., M.P., and 
the Right Hon. Herbert Gladstone, M.P., specially taken for “THE 
WORLD’S WORK” ; and an article by Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.C., 
on “ The Life of Gladstone: Mr. Morley’s Task.” 

The Distribution of Literatwre as seen in the great business of 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son is the subject of an article with illus- 
trations taken by special permission, and a full-page portrait of the 
Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P.; an article on “The Poor Man’s Cow” 
describes how goats may profitably be kept by private families; Mr. 
Montague Holbein writes on “The Art of Swimming,” and his 
experiences in the Channel ; and among other articles of the greatest 
interest and actuality are “ The Social Life of the Army,” by Horace 
Wyndham ; “Why the Navy Costs so Much,” by A.S. Hurd; “A 
New Cure at Sea,” by Eustace Miles; Books of the Month (with four 
portraits), &c., &c. There are in all 40 articles and 68 illustrations. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
is. net. At all Bookstalls. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS.. 


THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES WILL BE READY IN 
NOVEMBER, 


THE LETTERS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


EDITED BY 


Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. 


Containing 400 Letters not included in the Latest Edition of. the 
Collected Letters ; 100 of which have never before been printed. 
Collated with the Original as far as possible. With Additional 
Notes and full Analytical Index by Mrs. PageT TOYNBEE. With 
50 Photogravure Illustrations and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters. 


Subscription Prices ;—Special Limited Edition, in 16 vols. demy 
8vo, on hand-made paper, £12 net in boards, and £19 4s. net for 
Copies full bound. 

In 8 double vols, crown 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, £5 4s, net. 

In 16 vols. crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, £4 net. 


After Publication the Price of the Volumes will be substantially 
increased, 


THE ORIGIN AND THE GROWTH OF THE 


ENGLISH COLONIES AND OF THEIR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. 
An Introduction to Mr. C. P. Lucas’s Historical Secemmahy of the British 
Colonies. By HugH Epwarp Earrton, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 
Maps, 3s, 6d., and in cheaper binding, 2s, 6d. (Immediately. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
By Cuarres Oman, M.A. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits. 


Vol. II. Jan.-Sept., 1809. FROM THE BATTLE OF CORUNNA TO THE 
END OF THE TALAVERA CAMPAIGN. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


EUSEBIUS—PRAEPARATIO EVANGELICA 


Edited. with Translation and Notes, by E. H. Girrorp, D.D. 4 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 105s. net. Vol. III in 2 Parts (Translation), separately, 25s. net. 


SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS. With 


63 Plates. By W.Sanpar, D.D., LL.D.. Litt.D., with the Assistance of 
Pavt WaTeruovse, M.A., F.R.1.B.A, 8vo, Cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF NORTH SEMITIC IN- 


SCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. G. A. Cookn, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 14 Full- 
page Plates, 16s, net. 


BAPTISM AND CHRISTIAN ARCHAE- 


OLOGY. By Ciement F. Rogers, M.A. An off-print of Studia Biblica 
et Ecclesiastica, With 64 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 


By L. E. Kastner, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 6d. net. 


THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. 


CuamBers, B.A, With 2 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 258, net. 


MODERN VIEWS ON MATTER. By Sir 


Outver Lopez, Hon. D.Se., F.R.8. (The Romanes Lecture, 1908.) Second 
Edition, 8vo, paper covers, 2s, net. 


PLANT GEOGRAPHY UPON A PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL BASIS. By Dr. A. F. W. Scuimper. The authorised English 
Edition, by Witu1am R. Fisuer, M.A. Revised by Percy Groom, M.A, 
In 4 Monthy Parts. With a Photogravure, 5 Collotypes, 4 Maps, and 
497 other Illustrations. Part I, Royal 8vo, paper covers, 9s. net. 
[Ready Oct. 7th. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. Complete Part, LEISURENESS—LYYN, ls, 6d, 
Double Section, LOCK—LYYN, 5s. Prepared by Dr. BRADLEY. 








TO BE PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. _Illus- 


trated with Drawings on Wood by Grorce CruixsHaNnk (never before 
published). Limited Edition on hand-made paper, royal 8vo, subscription 
price 21s. net. 


THE SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. Now 


First Printed, with the Melodies for which they were written. A Study 
in Tone-Poetry. With Bibliography, Historical Notes, and Glossary. A 4 
James C. Dick. 8vo, cloth, pp. xliii-536, printed on rag-made paper, wi 

4 facsimile MS., 10s. 6d. net to subscribers, After Jan. lst, 1904, the price 
will be raised to lds, net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, 
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NEW VOLUME JUST COMMENCING. 


NUMBER ONE PUBLISHED ON Ist INST. 


Price 2s. 6d. net; Annual Subscriptions, 10s., post-free. 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 





The OCTOBER Issue contains Contributions from 


Dr. EDWARD CAIRD. 
ST. PAUL AND THE IDEA OF EVOLUTION. 


Prof. STOUT. 
MYERS ON HUMAN PERSONALITY. 


Prof. HENRY JONES. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF REFLECTIVE THOUGHT 
TOWARDS RELIGION. 


Canon CHEYNE. 
BABYLON AND THE BIBLE. 


The Rev. C. E. BEEBY (Article), and 


Rev. Prof. A. CALDECOTT (Review). 
THE MIRACULOUS BIRTH OF OUR LORD. 


ALSO FROM 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Prof. BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
Dr. SANDAY, C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Rev. Father TAUNTON, Rev. ARNOLD PINCHARD, 
Prof. LEWIS CAMPBELL, Dr. ALLAN MENZIES, 
“ ROMANUS,” VERNON BARTLET, 


and others. 


A Prospectus containing Full List of Editorial Announce- 
ments post-free upon application. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 2s. 6d. 
IMPERIAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
SELF-GOVERNED BRITISH COLONIES. 
By LORD NORTON, 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 





RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. NEW CHEAP EDITION rn Sixrpennr Pagts oF 
IRKBECK BANK, Dr. M‘Kixner’s Important Work. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS 
SoremaerTon SOLDERS, THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MAN. 
By 8. B. G@. M‘Kinney, M.A., L.B.C.P. (Edin.) 
91 ° / DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 ° To be completed in Six Monthly Parts. 
2/lo repayable on demand, 2 Io Price 6d. each net. Part I. now ready. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- Of any Bookseller, or post-free (7d.) from 
, post-free OLiIruaNT, ANDERSON, and | aeteanen 1 Paternoster 


aS 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
FOB OCTOBER, 1903, 


A Cotonraz Virw or Coto: 
. — H. Adams, mah Loraner, By 
HE IscAL CoNTROVERSY —§ 
Facts anp Extracts, By Otto El cesta 
THE ORGANISATION OF THE ADMIRALTY AND W. 
Orrick. By Admiral Sir Michael Culms 
Seymour, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.0 ° 
sg a By Sidney Webb, L C.c 
'ue NuGro PROBLEM IN THE Seinen 
a eo A, Hobson. ay ae By 
HE PRESENT PosITION oF RELIGIOUS APoLog 
By Walter R. Cassels (Author of “Sureen ne 
: Remon) (Author of “Supernatural 
oan OF Arc. (Concluded.) By th 
a tazrel-Scott (ot Abbotetorg). + 
HE GARDENS OF ANCIENT ROME, AND W: 
* In THEM. St. ~~ Baddeley. satin ad 
ONDON IN THE. Lang, Walter Raymond 
A Movement 1x Arp or Our Nation : 

* eng By R. C. Witt. udiastiinas 
uausTa: Princess or WaLrEs. By W. H. Wilki 
Tue NoNncoNFORMIST UPRISING, By the shag 

J. Guinness Rogers. ie i 
Last MontH—THE Crisis, By Sir Wewyss Reid, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd, 


NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, Price 1s, net, 
ConTENTS, 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
THE OFFICE OF COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP, 
Sir George Arruur, Bart, 
DISSOLUTION PROSPECTS IN SCOTLAND, 
An OLD ScortisH Democrat, 
HOW WE WON ARGYLE. 
J. S, Arxsworts, M.P, 
PROTECTION AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
- WALTER W. Walt, 
FREE TRADE IN ENGLAND. 
Epwin Maxay, D.C.L., LL.D, 
THE BOOK OF GOOD HOPE. 
ARTHUR LAWRENCE, 
A RED-LETTER DAY WITH WOODCOCK. 
Joun B, Grawame, 
THE RIDDLE OF A RUSSIAN NOVELIST. 
Francis GRIBBLE, 
‘gsOME NEW LETTERS OF THE CROMWELL 
FAMILY. Edited by C. E. C. Wricatt, 
THEORY AND MICHAEL ANGELO. 
C. G, Comproy, 
THE ART OF THE LIBRETTIST. 


S. A. Hersent, 
RECENT BOOKS. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
82 and 83 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, Lowpon, E.C. 


THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Monthly Record and Review. 
No. 411 ron OCTOBER, 


EMERSON’S INFLUENCE IN EDUCATION, 
Micuaet E, SaDLer. 

EDUCATION AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, 

THE HISTORY PAPERS OF THE CENTRAL 
WELSH BOARD. A. J. Perman. 

SCHOOL DBSCIPLINE. A. R. Morison. 

THB GENESIS OF HOWLERS (Continued), 
SMALL LATIN AND LESS GREEK. 

HINTS TO AN EXAMINEE. 

THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER. Additions to 
Col. B, during September. 


Prick 6d., Pur Post 8d. 
8 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.c. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, BRISTOL, 


October 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1903. 

PresiDENT—THE LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

The Subjects include—Variations in a National 
Church in Aspects of Doctrine and in Bitual—The 
Education Aet—Racial Characteristics as Affecting 
Missiouary Work—Position and Responsibilities of 
Laymen—The Old Testament as Atiected by Re- 
search—Interpretation of Gospels and Creeds as 
Affected by Newer Historical Methods—Church 
Finauce—Social Problems—Spiritualising of the 
Clergymau’s Parochial Lite—Church in its Relation 
to the State—Adaptation of Services—The Psalter 
—Aids which Science Gives tothe Religious Mind~ 
Sermons—Music—Translations aud Versions of the 
Scriptures—Church on the Waters. Meetings for 
Girls, Boys, Women, and Men, Members’ Tickets 
(not transferable), 7s. 6d. each, with Official Pro- 
gramme, may be obtained on sending name and 
address to Hon. Secs., Church Congress Office, 
Bristol; Church House, Westminster; S.P.C.K. 
Northumberland Avenue; & Mr. J. Hart, 6 Arundel 
Street, Strand. The whole of the Colston Hall Build- 
ings and the Hannah Moore Rooms, Park Street, 
have been taken for Church Congress requirements, 














Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@ENIX FIR OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1732. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and ef Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 








C, 4. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, Square, K.C,; and Edinburgh, 








Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 
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T. CG & BE. Cc. JACK. 


SOSSSSSSSSSHSSSHOSSSSSOSOSSSEOSOOOOOOOOSD 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE FAR EAST BY AN EMINENT AUTHORITY. 


Vols. I. and II. Now Ready. 


JAPAN AND CHINA: 


Their History, Arts, Sciences, Manners, 
Customs, Laws, Religions, and Literature. 


BY 


CAPTAIN F. BRINKLEY, 


Many years Correspondent of the “Times” at Tokyo. 





Ilustrated with over One Hundred Full-page Reproductions in 


Colour, and many others in Black and White. 





In commencing the issue of this important and beautiful work on a subject of absorbing 


interest at the present moment, Messrs. Fack beg to draw the attention of the public 
to the fact that only a limited edition has been produced, and as the work ts being 
extensively aavertised it ts not likely that copies will be long avatlable. Captain 
Brinkley 7s the greatest living authority on Fapan and China, and his knowledge 
is intimate and fully abreast of these rapidly moving times. There ts also the 
additional recommendation that he is the acknowledged authority on the ARTS OF 


’ 


FAPAN, including Ceramics, Flower Arrangements, &c., which are fully treated 


in the work. 





To be published in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, at 144s. per Volume net. The Library 
Edition is strictly limited to 500 Numbered Copies. An Edition de Luxe of 35 copies, printed on 
Japanese vellum, with extra Plates on Chinese Silk, is offered at £25 4s. net per copy. Two Volumes 


will be published each month. 





A PROSPECTUS GIVING DETAILED TABLE OF CONTENTS AND LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS WILL BB 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 





London: 34 HENRIETTA STREET. W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE, 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 
MR. WEYMAN’S NEW ROMANCE. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE LONG NIGHT. 
6s THE LONG .NIGHT. 
° THE LONG NIGHT. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 





NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘MY LADY OF ORANGE.” 


THE MASTER OF GRAY. 
A Tale of the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* A story with a fine air of romance in it—martyrs and followers of Knox, 
Romanists, and gentlemen-at-arms appearing briskly in their turn. Lively 
dialogue, and an admirable suggestion of sixteenth-century manners. A 


thoroughly readable book.”’—Daily News, 





NEW BOOK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 
(DAS PFERDEBURLA): 
Questions of the Hour answered by F. MAX MULLER. 
With a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


* * This is atranslation of a work which was published some years 
back in Germany, but which is now for the first time translated into 
English. It consists of a controversy on religion carried on between 


Professor Max Miller and an unknown correspondent in America. 





DOUBTS ABOUT DARWINISM. 


By A SEMI-DARWINIAN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*.* The object of this book is not to attack Darwinism generally, but 
to indicate certain limitations to the action of Darwinism, and to suggest 
the necessity for assuming the intervention, at certain stages of evolution, 
of a Being possessing the attributes of intelligence, intention, and power, 





CLIMBS AND EXPLORATION IN 


THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


By HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, 
Author of “‘ El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Morocco,” 
and 
J. NORMAN COLLIE, F.R.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Climbing on the Himalaya and other Mountain Ranges.” 


With 2 Maps, 24 Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page Illustrations, 8vo, 


128. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








POEMS. 


By VALENTINE ASH. 
Feap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


‘My. Valentine Ash has shown that he is capable not only of genuine 


emotion, but of impressing that emotion on others.”—Morning Leader, 


VERSE S.: 


By WALTER CASSELTON. 
Large pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


““The author possesses that sense of melody in a degree beyond the 


ordinary.”—Outlook. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 





[ee oe or ere 


Large Number in Stock. 
Send for printed List for October. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 


CHROMO S. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY NEXT FRIDAY. 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE, 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In 3 vols, 8vo, 42s, net, 


es CT 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES, 


CRABBE. 


By ALFRED AINGER. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net, 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Laws 


McIntyre, M.A., D.Sc., Anderson Lecturer in the Universit; 
With Photogravure Plate, 8v0, 10s, net. y of Aberdeen, 


LECTURES ON CLASSICAL Sus. 


JECTS. By W. RB. Harvie, M.A,, Professor of Humanity i iversi 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net, ties University 


JUDAISM AS CREED AND LIFE. 


By the Rev. MORRIS JOSEPH. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s, net, 


Jewish Chronicle.—* honed, a convincing, and a serviceable book.......4 
treatise which may be read with delight by the adult, and may also Serve as g 
—e for the young....... English Jews will be deeply grateful to Mr 
oseph.” 2 























A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN, 


THREE RASCALS. By Raymon 


JacBerns, Author of ‘* The New Pupil,” &c. With Illustrations b 
and Acyes Tomuiinson, Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d, 7 Bisa 


THE SAINT OF THE DRAGON'S 


DALE. A Fantastic Tale. By Wituiam Stearns Davis. Illustra 
Pott 8vo, 2s. net. [Pocket Novels, 


A PLEASURE BOOK OF GRIN. 


DELWALD. By Danien P. Buopes. With Map and many Illustration, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument, 


By Davip Srmz. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Athenzum.—‘‘ The whole volume gives the impression of an entirely honest 
thinker, who has long meditated on fundamental problems, and come to hig 
conclusions by independent thought.” 


REPORTS OF SPEECHES DE. 


LIVERED AT A BANQUET Given by the Commercial Committee of 
the House of Commons on July 22nd, 1903, in Honour of the Members of 
the French Parliamentary Group of Arbitration on their visit to London, 
8vo, sewed, ls. net. 














MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


FREE TRADE FALLACIES EXPOSED, 
The CURSE of COBDEN 


AND THE WORSHIP OF DIANA, 
By J. BUCKINGHAM POPE. 
is. net. 
*«Ttis points are excellent, lively, amusing, and logical.”—Daily Mail, 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 








DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 


NEW BOOK BY THE HON. ARTHUR BLIGH. 





CROTCHETS Stories of 
SHOOTING, 

AND CRICKET, 

FOIBLES. GOLF. 


Crown 8vo, 298 pp., 3s. 6d. 





VICTORIA, QUEEN AND RULER. By Emr 
CzawrorD, Paris Correspondent of tae Daily News and Zruth. Price 6% 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO.,Ltd, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


TE COMTE. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE by FREDERIC 
By rot TL Notes ater oe 0s. 6d. _— 
900 was an event in the history of the Positivist movement. 
ntly demanded of this ot book. = = pa 
iti i ° ritioism, or an vocacy 0, 
— et ve pr ogg pps ovat that no one abroad _ at home— 
ae Mill, nor Lewes, nor Spencer, nor Caird—has so truly grasped 
pe assimilated Comte’s ideas as M. Lévy-Bruhl.”—From Mr. Freperic Hagri- 
son’s Introduction. 


REWRITTEN EDITION OF DR. A. RUSSEL WALLACE’S 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY in the Age 


in Science and Invention. By ALFRED Russet WALLACE, 
pda af “Island Life,” &c. Entirely Revised, and now first Illustrated 
with 107 Pictures, 540 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


TALKS WITH A BOY. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


Maynarp Butter. With an Introduction by the Master or TRINITY 
cate, CAMBRIDGE. 18mo, ls.; cloth, 2s. 


“ the best that is ina boy’s nature Mr. Butler has made; and 
we Fook: poly tees notes, written originally for his own boy, should now be 
made accessible to others.” —Inquirer. ** All parents, conscious of the trials of 

outh, would do well to place it in the hands of lads, —Glasgow Herald. 
er will do a lot of good, if boys can be got to read it.”—Education, “I 
cordially wish it Godspeed.”—The Master or TRivirr. 


CUNNIE RABBIT. MR. SPIDER, AND 


)THER BEEF: West African Folk-Tales, taken down from the Temne 
ibe, by Fiorence M. Cronisz, and Edited by Prof. H. W. Wako. 
With numerous Illustrations by GERALD SICHEL. 5s. 


TENNYSON’S “IN MEMORIAM.” The 


t, with a running Commentary and copious Annotations by E. Mans- 
i ~g2mo, cloth, 2s, net ; lambskin, gilt, 28. 6d. net. A charming little 
edition, uniform with the Third Edition of “ The Message to Man,” 


PERPETUAL PEACE: a Philosophical Essay, 


By Immanvrt Kant. Translated and Edited by M. Campnetx Suita, M.A. 
With a Preface by Prof. Latra. 2s, 6d. Preface, 7 pp.; Introduction, 
104 pp. ; Text, 37 pp.; Appendices, 61 pp. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 
(WITH EARLY REVIEWS). 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. Gs. 


“ Such a finished piece of work that we should say it was by some 
well-known writer, who was experimenting. In fact, the reviewer 
has a suspicion that he might venture to guess who the 
author is who thus measures his talents. Either we have 
heard of the anonymous author before, or we shall hear of 
him again. The firm strokes in the book can never go unre- 
warded.” —LIVERPOOL. POST. 





«Its publication in 1 
Atranslation was urge’ 





A NOVEL OF GREAT RELIGIOUS INTEREST. 


THE SINS OF A SAINT: a Historical 


Romance of the Time of Dunstan, By J.B. Aitken. With a Frontis- 
piece, 68, 

“The story opens in the year of our Lord 955; it has atmosphere, sincerity 
of aim and of language, and a certain impressive eloquence which makes for 
distinction. The struggle between Eadwine and Dunstan and the cruel fate 
of Elgiva are related with vigour and sympathy.”~—Leeds Mercury. 


PADMINI: an Indian Romance. By T. 


Ramakrisana, Author of “ Life in an Indian Village.’ With an Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon, James Bryce. 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Ramakrishna’s story is of Southern India in the 17th Century, and 
portrays the overthrow of the great Vizianagar House by the usurper Suluva,” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


ARCHIE WYNWARD, By Harry Ticue. 6s. 


“A cleverly written novel, describing the temperament of a man driven 
hither and thither by conflicting ideas of duty. Far above the average novel in 
style and construction, The reader never wearies of the tale.” 

—Birmingham Post, 


THE SOUTHERN CROSS. By Hew Struc. 


“An extremely interesting study of a simple community fifty years ago. 
We are first introduced to a wild aud lonely part of the Lake District of 
England where people are building a railway. This is Navvyland. Then the 
Scene changes to Peru, whither representatives of the people and their spiritual 
leaders emigrate in connection with a great railway. The story is developed 
with an admixture of pathos and humour which never ceases to attract.” 

—Scotsman, 


FRANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. By D.F. 


Watters. 3s. 


“A story of gloom and sadness, told in artless, simple language, and on 
Occasions touching heights and depths of passion not easily compassed by the 
average novelist.”—Yorkshire Post. 





FROM... 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co,’s List, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOB 193. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY UPON 
NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 
LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. Hurroy, 
B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net, 

‘““We have called Mr. Hutton’s book ‘fascinating,’ and it deserves the 
epithet. He has chosen a subject of exceptional interest, and one with which 
he is emimently qualified to deal.”—Guardian, 

‘‘Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. The subject is a strictly 
original one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out in a picturesque and 
interesting style, which exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which 
are summarised in elaborate and valuable notes.”—Church Times. 

“‘This book may do for the modern fae of Hnglish Churchmen what” 
Newman hoped to do with the * Lives of the English Saints’ in 1843.’* 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM BRIGES, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. Kipp, D.D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Col- 
legiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxfurd. 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G, Mepp, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“In his own subject he was unrivalled. He was conspicuously fair. . 
and accustomed to look all round a question. Old pupils who knew what he 
was—and no one with any gift of insight could miss such knowledge—would 
consult him in after years on difficulties of doctrine or practice. He was sure 
to know all that there was to be known, and not less sure to give his judgment 
with absolute honesty and simplicity...... These letters have a special interest, 
for they touch on various subjects of the present-day controversy, and they 
are the work of a typical man.”’—Spectator, 


THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF PRAYER. By the 
Rev. W, Hay M. H. Airxen, Canon of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 

“* We do not remember to have read a work on the subject of prayer which 
impressed us so much by its logical cogency and directness. Anxious doubters 
and steadfast believers will alike gain their lessons from it.’’—Record, 

‘No simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to the practice of prayer 
has been written in our day.” —Expository Times, 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS AND SIDESMEN 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By P. V. Smiru, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham. Cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

* Altogether an admirable production.”—G@uardian, 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian, 


THE CROSS IN DARK PLACES AND AMONG ALL 
SORTS AND CONDITIONS. Recollections of Thirty Years’ Work. By 
the Rev. F. CaupweEtt, M.A., Vicar of Egerton, Ashford, Kent. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, net. [Now ready. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. By the Right Rev. 
A. F. Wryninaton-Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition, 
“We unhesitatingly tell all young workers, lay and clerical, that whether 
their work lies in poor districts or ‘ well-to-do,’ amongst men or lads, be it 
social or didactic, they are doing themselves and the work great injustice so 
long as they remain unacquainted with Dr. Ingram’s epigrammatic, sensible, 
experienced talk.”—Church Times, 


UNDER THE DOME. A Volume of Selected Sermons on 


Special Occasions. By the Right Rev. A. F. Winyincron-Incram, D.D., 
Lishop of London, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Third Edition. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. By the Right Rev. 


CuaRLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. (Fufth Edition, 


PRAYER, AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. _ By the Right 


Bev. CuarLes Gore, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
[Second Edition, 


FATHER DOLLING: AMEMOIR. By Josepu Crayton. 
With Introduction by Canon Scott HoLitanp. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. net; paper cover, 1s. net. [Fourth Edition. 

“Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincere 
worker.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 

entirely without exaggeration.” —Church Times. 


GARDEN PESTS. By Pua@se Aen, Author of “Playing 
at Botany,” ‘‘ Jack and Jill’s Journey,” &c. Illustrated by Dr. Harold F, 
Barsano. With upwards of 90 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d, 

In her previous works, Miss Phebe Allen has been most successful in making 

the study of Botany as ps as possible. The present volume will enlist the 

keen interest and thanks of all amateur gardeners and lovers of plant life. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. First Series. 
With over 150 Illustrations, fceap. 4to, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


The contents consist mainly of Bible questions to be answered, pictures with 
outiines to be coloured, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very 
attractive to young folks. A Key is printed separately with each copy. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. Second 
Series. Over 150 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s, 

** Will be welcome in many homes.” —Record. 

“ Fills a definite want most effectively.”—Daily News, 

** Most entertaining.” —Church Bells, 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. London. 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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FROM MR. MURRAY’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 37. OCTOBER, 1903. 2s, 6d. net. 


LORD SALISBURY.—X. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY.—Right Hon. Sir EDWARD 
GREY, Bart., M.P. 

PREFERENCE AND RETALIATION.—Lord HUGH CECIL, M.P. 

Cores. x. emrene AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. — GOLDWIN 


BRITISH POLICY AND THE BALKANS.—Right Hon. Sir H. D. WOLFF, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


FOUND WANTING.—JULIAN CORBETT. 

THE TWO SHEEPDOGS: A FABLE. 

ON THE LINE. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. XXII.-XXIII. 

A STUDY AT ASSISI (Ilustrated).—-BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 

BANKERS AND BROKERS IN ANCIENT ROME,—Professor RODOLFO 
LANCIANI. 

THE OLD CONTROVERSY.—H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, 

FORT AMITY. VI.-VIIL—A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


THE LIFE OF MIDHAT PASHA. 


A Record of his Services, Political Reforms, Banishment and 
Judicial Murder, derived from Private Documents and Remi- 


niscences. 
By his Son, ALI HAYDAR MIDHAT BEY. 


With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


*A more damning exposure of the autocratic rule of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid the Second has not been published....... The book is a terrible indictment 
of Abdul Hamid, and shows that Turkey is rotten—rotten to the core.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 
“This narrative will take a permanent place in the literature of European 
misrule and unrest.’’—Globe, 
“No more appropriate moment for the publication of this valuable biography 
could have been selected than the present acute crisis in the history of the 
Turkish Empire.”—Daily Chronicle. 





GALILEO: his Life and Work. 


By J. J. FAHIE. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. ‘[Just out. 


Professor in Pisa (1564-92), in Padua (1592-1610), Return to Florence (1610-12), 
Gathering Storms—Appearance before the Inquisition in Rome—Dialogues on 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems—The Inquisition and its Sentence, 
1633—At Arcetri: his Last Works and Death, 1642, Bibliography. 


SIR WILFRED LAURIER AND 
THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


A Political History. By J.S. WILLISON. With Portrait, 2 vols. large 
crown v0, 20s, net. [Just out. 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE 
THE MAST. 


An Account of a Voyage frem San Francisco Round Cape Horn to Liver- 
poolina Fourmasted ** Windjammer,” with Experiences of the Life of an 
Ordinary Seaman, By A. BASIL LUBBOCK, With Lllustrations, crown 





8vo, 6s. [Just out. 
TREASURE AND HEART. 
A Novel. 
By MARY DEANE. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Just out. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. 


By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago, With Illustrations and Tables, medium 8vo, 
16s. net. [Just out. 


INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. 


Urgency of the Enquiry—The Scientific Standpoint—The Philosophic 
Standpoint—The Ethical Individual-—-The Christian Standpoint. By E. M. 
CAILLARD, Author of “Progressive Revelation,” &c, Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. net. (Just out. 








MARGARET’S LECTURES. 
SECOND SERIES. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH RELIGION 
in the XVIIth CENTURY. 


By H. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., Canon of Westminster, and Rector 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out. 


ST. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 
AUTHOR'S EDITION. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Nothing could be 
more excellent......The volumes are, in fact 
perfect in production.” ‘ 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S NOVELS. 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES, 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY PREFACE AND Two PHOTOGRAVURR 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO EACH VOLUME, 


Large crown Svo, 6s, each net. 


This edition of Sir A, CONAN DOYLE’S Novels 
is limited to 1,000 sets, the first volume of 
each set being signed and numbered, and the 
volumes are not sold separately, 





*,* Volumes I, to IV. are ready; Volumes V. to VIII. will be pub. 
lished on October 15th; and Volumes IX. to XII. on November 16th, 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FULLER MAITLAND. 


At all Bookscllers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


PRIORS ROOTHING, 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,” Author 
with Sir Frederick Pollock of “The Etchingham Letters.” 
ACADEMY.—* A county story of shrewd observation... A clever book,” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The quiet life of a beautiful English countryside is por 
trayed with much charm and feeling.”’ 


BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* An opulently picturesque study. The narrative 
interest of the novel is commanding, and the romautic love story quickens all 
the healthy currents of the biood.” 

T0-DAY.—**‘ Barlasch of the Guard’ has had more good and less evil spoken 
of it than almost any other contemporary novel I can remember. This chorus 
of praise is by no means undeserved,” 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 
TERY. By Josern McCase, Author of ‘Peter Abelard,” ‘Life ina 
Modern Monastery,” &&. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

By 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. 


Sir Leste Srerxen, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CiDAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By%S.6. 


TALLENTYRE, Author of “The Women of the Salons,’’ Author with 
Henry Seron Merriman of ‘‘The Money-Spinner and other Character 
Notes.”” With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half.'Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large 
crown 8$vo, 21s. [On October 15th, 
*.* A Life of Voltaire for the general reader. The only complete biography 
of VoMaire in English. With striking illustrations. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


A Record of Secret Service Recently Achieved. Edited by Exskiys 
Cuttpers, Author of “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.”. SECOND IMPRES- 
SION NOW READY. With 2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s, 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘A really admirable and attractive description 
of travel...... A most alluring book, which will commend itself to any reader 
who knows the difference between what is real and belongs to life and vision, 
and what is merely worked up for literary purposes.” 


ARDINA DORAN. By Susan Curistay, 
Author of ‘ An Inland Ferry.” SECOND EDITION. Crown 870, 6s. 
WEEK'S SURVEY.—“ There are novels which a reviewer who knows his 
business recognises at once as belonging to a definitely ‘first-class’ category 
of fiction. To this order of tales there can be no doubt that ‘ Ardina Doran 
belongs.” 


LETTERS OF A_ DIPLOMAT'S 


WIFE. By Mary Kina Wappincton. Illustrated with Portraits, Views, 
&c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


FIFTH SUPPLY NOW READY. 


SPECTATOR.—*Madame Waddington’s ‘Letters,’ if they were not 
welcome on any other ground, would be supremely welcome for this reason 
alone, that they make a picture full of life and individuality, which is a 
free from the taint of vulgarity or the consciousness of being ‘ smart.’...... e 
can but dip here and there and bring up a very few gems as samples of the 
thousand-and-one charming things that make up the book.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
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TT a eel 
SELECTED FROM 


James Clarke & Co.’s Autumn List 





J, GUINNESS ROGERS: 


An Autobiography. 


Demy 870, Photogravure Portrait and 11 Illustrations, Art vellum, 7s. 6d, 





PROBLEMS OF LIVING. 


By “J. B.” (Rev. J. Brierley), Author of “Ourselves and the Universe,” 
ie Bevelled cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 





TALKS TO LITTLE FOLKS. 


A Series of Addresses for Sunday School Children, By Bev. JOHN C. 
CARLILE. Crown 8vo, Art linen boards, 1s, 





THE BLACK FAMILIARS. 


By L. B. WALFOED, Author of “Stay-at-Homes,” &. Large crown 8v0, 
cloth, 6s. 


CHEAP EDITION of 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S 


POPULAR NOVELS. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 2s. ; bevelled 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE DOOM OF FREE IMPORTS. By OBSERVER. 

THE REIGN OF LABOUR. By RICHARD BELL, M.P., General Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

THE PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE MONO-RAIL. By F. B. BEHR. 

SOME EARLY IMPRESSIONS. By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WAR COMMISSIONERS. 

THE POWERS OF CLUBS. By T. CYPRIAN WILLIAMS. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

OF THE GENUINE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE. By His Honour JUDGE 
WEBB, K.C. 

THE NEW NAVAL TRAINING. By JOHN LEYLAND. 

ON TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT TO CHILDREN. By the Hon. 
Mrs. EDWARD STUART-WORTLEY. 


IRELAND AND THE TARIFF—THE NATIONALIST STANDPOINT. By 
MATTHEW J. KENNY, late M.P. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE -IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By H.F. WYATT. 


2s. 6d. net. 


*,* The Publishers have still a few copies of the Septem- 
ber Number containing the Special Supplement, “ The 
Economics of Empire,” which is generally regarded as an 


Wuminating contribution to the Fiscal Controversy. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
Now Ready at all Libraries & Booksellers’. 


M. DE BLOWITZ 


My Memoirs. 
By HENRI STEPHAN DE BLOWITZ. 


Edited by STEPHAN LAUZANNE DE BLOWITZ. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, lds. net. 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 


TIMES.—" The Memoirs of M. de Blowitsz have a special claim on readers of 
this journal, which he served for many years with brilliant ability; but they 
will also be of great interest to the public at large. They display a very striking 
and singular personality, and they afford a vivid picture of the methods and arts 
of an extraordinarily successful correspondent. Moreover they are sometimes as 
exciting asa romance, and are as full of hairbreadth successes and escapes, and of 
mysterious adventures, as a melodramatic novel.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The book was well worth writing, and it is well 
worth reading. It is not a haphazard collection of small talk, jest, and anecdote, 
but a series of cameos of incidents which in many cases have long since passed 
into history, and in which M. de Blowitz played some part. Assuredly he was 
enabled to play a great part on several occasions in his life, and while this book 
tells little of the man, it sheds light on a@ good many other careers, and is cer- 
tainly good reading. ‘I am a journalist and not a confessor,’ M. de Blowits 
remarked once—this volume is almost as interesting as a confession book.” 

MORNING POST.—“M. de Blowitz was far-sighted and audacious. He 
always viewed himself in a romantic light. Therefore his ‘Memoirs’ are more 
than commonly interesting. Indeed, this should be one of the most popular 
books of the day.” 

DAILY MAIL.— It ts a fascinating record of ‘a child with a big head and 
feeble body’ who grew up, in spite of many misfortunes, to dine at princes’ 
tables, to talk freely with rulers and statesmen, to confound the chancelleries, to 
slartle the newspapers, to baffle the exchanges, and to ‘ follow the furrow of his 
daily task’ with a dignity, an ingenuity and an ability which have rarely been 
equalled in the same sphere.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—‘“‘The word romance indicates better than any other 
single expression the general character of the late M. de Blowitz’s reminiscences 
It is true that the word often connotes the ideas of imaginativeness and un- 
reality, and we are far from wishing to imply that the contents of this remark- 
able volume are wanting in veracity. But it also denotes qualities which are 
certainly present in M. de Blowitz’s narrative in a high degree, and which 
will hold the most careless reader fascinated to the end. Mysterious princesses, 
secret missions, strange adventures, astonishing intrigues we here find mingled , 
with soberer political information, and studded with the names of great per- 
sonages, the result being an atmosphere on every page which leaves the efforts 
of the professional novelist nowhere.” 


My Memoirs. 
M. DE BLOWITZ. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has pleasure in an- 
nouncing that ODDS AND ENDS, a New 
Volume of Reminiscences by the Very Rev. 
F, PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, whose *‘ Phases 
of My Life” attained such popularity, will 
be ready on THURSDAY NEXT, October 8th, 
at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 16s. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 
With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


By E. B. KENNEDY. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 8th. 
PAT M‘CARTY, FARMER, OF ANTRIM: 
his Rhymes. By J. Stevenson. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


FRATRIBUS:;: Sermons Preached mainly in Winchester 


College Chapel. By the Rev. J.T. Bramstoy, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE BERYL STONES. By Mrs. ALrrep SipG~ 


wick, Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's Way,” &c. 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By. F. Marsu. 
MR. PAGE’S WILD OATS. By Cuaruzs Eppy, 


Author of “‘ Winifred and the Stockbroker.” 


THE LONGSHOREMEN. By Grorce Bartram. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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A STRIKING DEVELOPMENT IN 
MODERN COUNTRY LITERATURE, 









To-Day 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 


ISSUES THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW SERIES, 


























Amongst a host of Illustrated Articles of practical interest to all Country House Owners and 
Dwellers out-of-town, to-day's issue of “‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN ” contains: 


BY LAND AND SEA. 


MR. FRANK T. BULLEN has written for us a special Series of Articles to run for 


several weeks, 


How I Made my Country Home 


Being the first of a series of practical articles by one who has made a complete 
and successful experiment. 


Country House Topics 


Each week we propose to devote considerable space to all matters of special 
interest to Country House Owners. 


Farming Pheasants for Profit 


We have been enabled to obtain an eminently useful series of articles on Pheasant 
rearing by a well-known Game-keeper. In his articles he discloses many of the 
Keeper's most cherished secrets. 


Solving the World’s Food Problem 


Beautifully illustrated with Photos kindly lent by the Agent-General for Canada, 
A most important article dealing with the great question of Britain’s grain supply, 


The Trainer of the King’s Horses 


Illustrated with Photos. By the kind permission of Mr. Ricuarp Maksu, we 
have been enabled to procure a special article on one of the best-known breeding 
establishments in the world. 


The above are only samples of the host of interesting and practical Articles which appears 1m to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN’ 


The Ideal Country House Paper. 





LARGER ACROSTIC PRIZES THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 


Besides the above “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” of to-day contains Articles of Interest to all Sportswomen 
and County Gentlewomen. 


Ask your Newsagent for “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” (NEW SERIES). 





Out To-day “°.ie"" Price 6d. 


If you cannot obtain a copy write direct to the Publisher, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, w.c. 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s First List, Autumn, 1903. 


REMBRANDT, 


His Life, His Work, and His Time. 


By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS, 
With 326 Ilustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half-Tone, [Neat week. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, £1 Is. net. 


originally published in two imperial 8vo volumes. In that form it ran through two editions, and it was recognised as the best and final Life of 
a =~ be Anat St is here, therefore (as every classic has a right to be), brought within the reach of modest purses. Itstill contains all that the expensive 


giition contained. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


A Handbook for the Use of Students and Travellers, 


By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Dublin. 
With over 100 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. [Neat week, 
In this remarkable treatise a curiously interesting and successful attempt is made to deal with the great period of the High Renaissance in Italy from a 
r int of view—that, in fact, of the craftsman himself, rather than that of the amateur. Passing over the anecdotic and historical aspects of schools and 
ot has made a synthetic study of the art which has been describel—mistakenly, as he contends—as a return to classic ideals brought about by the dis- 
Prvery and excavation of antique models. His aim has been to sef forth the artistic import of the classical period in Italian art. 
CASTILIAN DAYS. By the Hon. Jonn Hay. With 111 Illustrations, partly in Photogravure, from Drawings 
by JosePH PENNELL. 10s. net. [Neat week. 
Sketches of Travel written as far back as 1870, a time of intense interest and importance to Spain, when the author was the United States Minister at 
‘d, Notwithstanding the many changes that have taken place since its first appearance, “ Casti Days” is as fresh and true to-day as then, 
Madrid. N is y 








UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE, 
By W. D. HOWELLS. By HENBY JAMES. 
With 103 Illustrations by Joserpu PENNELL. 10s. net. With 94 Illustrations by JoserH PENNELL. 10s, nets 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 
With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. 
With Portraits and Facsimile Letters, 2 vols., £1 net. 
The TIMES.— The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence is very great. It shows Bismarck in a new light.” 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. Edited by Prince Hersert Bismaror. 


With Portraits, 2 vols., £1 net. 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, Captain in the 12th Regiment of Foot (1777-1842). Edited from 
the Original MSS. by Lord MONSON and GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER., 1 vol. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and a Map, 12s. net. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Captain Elers was at the beginning of the last century a conspicuous figure in what the late Lord Lamington called ‘The 
Days of the Dandies,’ knowing everybody and everything. The volume gives as graphic, truthful,and striking a picture of the military and general society 
of that time as can be found anywhere,” 

TURKEY, MACEDONIA, AND THE BALKANS, 
CENTRAL EUROPE. By Dr. Joserx Parrscu. With Maps and Diagrams, 7s. 6d. [Regions of the World, ILI. 


The OUTLOOK.—“ The book isa model of its kind...... Treated with the hand of a master and the pen of a picturesque writer. Buy the book, read it, and 
study the excellent aud informative series of maps it contains.” 


THE NATURE OF MAN. | Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. 
By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris, 


The English Translation Edited by P, CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., D.Sc. Oxon., Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. 
With Illustrations, 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. [Nezt week. 


“If it be true that man cannot live without faith, this volume, when the age of faith seemed gone by, has provided a new faith, that in the all-powere 
fulness of science.” 


THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT. By Major W. Evans-Gorpon, M.P. Illustrated, 6s. net. 


The STANDARD.—“ A book of study and observation at first hand in remote and unfrequented regions. It should help to create such a body of publio 
opinion that early and stringent legislation will no longer be neglected.” 


THE PLAYS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. _ Translated by Artuur Symons. 


THE DEAD CITY. 3s. 6d. FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. GIOCONDA. 
The performance of this Play has been prohibited. With Portrait, 5s, 3s, 6d, 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTUOR OF “ DODO.” 


THE RELENTLESS CITY. By E. F. Benson. 





THE MASTERFOLK. THE CALL OF THE WILD. 
By HALDANE MACFALL, By JACK LONDON. 
Author of “Jezebel Pettyfer.” [Next week. Nllustrated in Colour. [Second Impressiva, 
The Athenzum.—" An enthralling story.” 
GORDON KEITH. SPENDTHRIFT SUMMER, 
By T. NELSON PAGE, By MARGERY WILLIAMS. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Mr. Nelson Page has an interesting story to tell. The Pall Mall Gazette —‘ Possessed of indefinable charm. The characters 
There is infinite variety in the scenes he depicts.” and incidents are full of life.” 


THE SUCCESS OF 1908. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. By Frayx  Dansy. [Fifteenth Thousand, 


Mr, Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD, 
SELECTIONS FROM AUTUMN LIST. 





9 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS AND POEMS. 
Edition de Luxe. With an Introduction by Professor Dowpen. Printed 
on Arnold & Foster's Hand-made Paper by Messrs. T. & A. Constable, 
Edinburgh. Ornamental Initials and Tail-pieces specially designed by 
W. B. Macdougall. Printed in red and black in special antique-faced type, 
handsomely bound in vellum, witha Portrait in Coloured Photogravure of 
Henry Wriothesly, Earl of Southampton. Limited to 400 Numbered 
Copiesfor England. Narrow demy 8vo, published at 15s. net. 
There is alsu an Edition limited to 30 copies for England, printed on the 
finest Japanese vellum. 


THE EPIC OF HADES. By Sir Lewis 


Morris. New and Cheaper Edition, small pott Svo, cloth, ls. 6d. net; 
lainbskin, 2s. net. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. F. W. 
BOURDILLON’S TRANSLATION OF 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. Pott 8vo, 


1s. 6d. net in cloth; 2s, net in leather. 


THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, AND | 


OTHER POEMS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Austin 
Dorson. With 55 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. New and Cheaper 
Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net in cloth ; 2s. 6d. net in leather. 


*,* Coloured Edition limited to 250 copies, with all the Illustrations beauti- 





‘THE AGE OF 











fully coloured by hand, price 12s. net. 


AN INDEX TO THE EARLY PRINTED; 


BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. By Rozerr Proctor. Part II. 
Section I. Dealing with the German Books of 1501-1520. Limited to 350 
copies for England and America. 16s. net; roxburgh, 25s. net. 








NEW VOLUME IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 
VARIATION IN ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


By H. M. Vervoy, M.A, M.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GOSSIP FROM PARIS DURING THE 


SECOND EMPIRE: Correspondence (1864-1869) of Anthony B. North 
Peat. Selected and Arranged by A. R. WALLER, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

Anthony North Peat was an attaché at Paris, and the subject 
matter of his Letters ranges over the political and social life in : 
Paris during these years. They are full of good stories and inter- 
esting sidelights. 

| 
| 











THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. By Wiy-, 


woop Reape. New aud Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





OLD TESTAMENT CRITICS. An Inquiry 


into the Character, Effect, and Validity of their Teaching. A Question 
for the Christian People of To-day. By the Rev, Tuomas WaiTELaw, 
oe” haat Author of ‘* Pulpit Commentary on Genesis,” &e. Crown 8vo, | 
7s. 6 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE; ‘or, Life's 


Mysteries and their Practical Solution. By ANDREW MELVILLE. The 
solutions of these Mysteries by Evolutionists have utterly failed to satisfy 
the natural cravings of thoughtful minds; because God's clearly revealed 
urposes towards us in Nature and Revelation have been practically 
ignored. This Treatise unfolds and explains these purposes, and clearly 
shows how the highest possibilities of life can be attained by their know- | 
ledge, and by a life in harmony with them. 63. net. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. | 








THE POEM OF JOB: a Version Prepared by 


M. PritcuarD, by the comparison of various translations. An attempt to 
get nearer the original thought of the Book of Job by eliminating passages 
of later date, thus presenting the ancient masterpiece more cleatly to the 
notice of the general reader. With Introduction and Notes, 3s. 6. 


THE TEMPLES OF THE ORIENT, and 


their Message in the Light of Holy Scripture, Dante's Vision, and Bunyan's 
Allegory. By the Author of “Clear Round,” &. With Map, 15s. 
“It is not without considerable value, and is evidently the work of one who ‘| 
has been an earnest student of Oriental Religion.”—Giasgow Merald. | 








THE FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND, By 


Gen. M.M. Trumsvu.y. Second Edition, Revi 
cloth, 8s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. » Hevised and Enlarged, 2% pp, 


THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA. By Fraxz Conoyy 
Professor in the University of Ghent. Translated from th oe 
French Edition by Tuomas J. McCormacx. With 50 Diageeseae Second 
trations, and a Map of the Dissemination of the Mithraic Beligio: Til. 

oman Empire. | Fp. civea 225, cloth, 6s. 6d. net ee 
nis is an epitome of the great work of Professor 

and monuments of the Mysteries of Mithra. It is an intone at om the texts 

of the religious struggles of the Roman Empire, and throws munch Ji ry: 

origins = — sey a ey even The subject of Mithraism has t be 

much neglected, and Professor Cumont's masterly tre: : of it i ; 

be received with great favour. 7 ee certain to 
“A singularly able piece of work......well illustrated.”—Daily Telegraph, 


SWAIN SCHOOL LECTURES. By Axprew Ineramy 
6 Crown mam sien 5s. ~ 
ONTENTS :—Psychology—Epistemology—Metaphysics—Logic— ‘ 
of Tesel—Beven. Processes of lasauae—iae oy of 5 eR 
Meanings of Money—Some Origins of the Number Two. ‘ Many 


CHRIST. <A Brief Review of the 


Conditions under which Christianity Originated. By Dr, P 7 
Pp. St, paper, 10d. 7 


THE SURD OF METAPHYSICS: an Inquiry into the 


Question, Are There Things-in-Themselves? By Dr, Paut 
Pp. vii., 233, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. J Goons 


al 
FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. ‘The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of Knowledge. Third Edition 
Enlarged and Revised. By Dr. Pavt Carus. Pp. xii., 373, cloth, 7s, 6d, 
Third Edition, paper, 2s. 6d. 


KARMA: a Story of Buddhist Ethics. By Paut Carts, 


Illustrated by Kwason Suzuki. New and Cheaper Edition, pp. 47, paper, ls, 


NIRVANA: a Story of Buddhist Psychology. By Pau, 
Carus. (This isa companion work to the story Karma.) Illustrated by 
a Japanese Artist. Pp. 93, cloth, 3s. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA. 


Seventh Edition, pp. xiv., 275, cloth, 5s. 
Accepted as authoritative by numerous Buddhistic sects, and translated into 
ten different Asiatic and European languages. 


By Dr. Pav Carve. 


‘PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY: a Popular Exposition of 


the Fundamental Notions of Philosophy. By Dr. Pauu Carus, Third 
Edition, pp. vi., 242, cloth, 5s.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
“The work abounds in clear, terse definitions, dealing with all the principal 
points in philosophy, and is full of original and powerful thinking.” 
—Literary World, 





SELECTION FROM 
THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


The Religion of Science. By Pavur Carus, Is. 6d. 

Three Introductory Lectures on the Sctence of Thought. By F. 
Max Mue.trr. ls. 6d. 

Eines Loeteres on the Science ef Language. By F. Max Mve.izz, 
1s. 6d. 

The Diseases of Personality. By Tx. Rrror. 1s. 6d. 

The Psychology of Attention. By Tu. Risot. 1s. 61 

On Double Consciousness. By ALFRED Binet. 9d, 

wae, ot Concerning Human Understanding. By Davin Hom, 
s. 6d. 


Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals. By Davin Hom, 
j ls. 6d 


| The Psychology of Reasoning. By Atrrep Biyet. 1s. 6d. 


Treatise Concerning the Principles of Hwmnan Knowledge. By 
GeorRGE BERKELEY. Is. 61. 

Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. 
BerkeEvey. Ils. 6d. 

Public Worship: a Study in the Psychology of Religion. By Joay P, 
Hywan. Is. 6d. 

Leibniz’s Metaphysics, Correspondence, Monadology. 2s. 6d, 

Kant’s Prolegomena, 2s. 6d, 

Popular Scientijic Lectures. By Ernst Macu. 2s. 

Mathematical Essays and Recreations. By HU. Scuvsert. 1s. 64, 

The Ethical Problem. By Pau. Carus. 2s. 6d. 

Buddhism and its Christian Critics. By Pavut Carus. 2s. 64. 

Psychology for Beginners. By H. M. Stanzey. Is. 

The Soul of Man. By Patt Carus. 3s. 64. 

The Gospel According to Darwin. By Woops Hurcutinson. 28.61. 


THE MONIST. 
A Quarterly Magazine, 2s. 6d. 
Devoted to the Philosophy of Science, 
Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS, 


By Gzorcs 





THE OPEN COURT. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 6d. 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and the Extensios 
of the Kelizgious Parliament Idea. 


Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS, 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 


DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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